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FOREWORD 

This  book  offers  a  few  short  cuts  to  program  making  and  to 
general  reading.  It  makes  no  pretense  to  comprehensiveness 
and  its  suggestions  and  lists  could  all  be  supplemented  and 
many  of  them  entirely  replaced  by  others.  The  questions 
which  it  purports  to  answer  have  been  addressed  from  all 
over  the  country  to  the  Clearing  House  of  The  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature  and  represent  in  many  cases  the  perplexi- 
ties of  those  who  if  they  but  knew  where  to  find  them  could 
easily  consult  reference  works  which  would  afford  them 
much  more  variety  of  choice  in  their  reading  than  restrictions 
of  space  make  it  possible  for  a  department  in  a  weekly  literary 
journal  to  offer. 

Everyone,  of  course,  knows  where  to  turn  if  the  spelling  of 
a  word  is  in  doubt  or  where  to  search  for  information  on  a 
historical  event  or  person,  but  many  of  those  familiar  with 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  do  not  even  know  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  publication  as  the  united  states  catalog 
or  have  ever  heard  of  a  guide  to  historical  literature. 
Yet  the  former  is  the  first  recourse  of  librarians  and  book- 
sellers on  the  hunt  for  titles  and  authors,  and  the  latter,  if 
religiously  used  as  a  basis  for  reading,  would  turn  out  well- 
equipped  historians  in  any  field.  Most  libraries  of  any  size  at 
all  contain  the  united  states  catalog  which  is  a  cumula- 
tive index  listing  all  trade  books  in  print  in  England  and 
America,  arranged  under  titles,  authors,  and  broad  subject 
headings,  and  many  of  them  have  also  the  book  review 
digest  which  indexes  year  by  year  all  works  of  any  impor- 
tance, presenting  short  digests  of  their  contents  and  critical 
opinion,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  upon  them.  This  last  is  a 
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highly  useful  work  by  reason  of  its  analysis  and  comment. 
Very  ready  helps  in  trouble  also  are  the  standard  cata- 
logue for  private  libraries,  which  presents  a  selective  list 
of  books  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects  with  brief  summaries  of 
their  drift,  and  its  sister  volume,  essay  and  general  litera- 
ture index  which  notes  individual  essays  and  the  volumes  in 
which  they  have  been  collected,  and  furnishes  bibliographical 
and  biographical  references.  Neither  of  these  works  includes 
any  titles  in  fiction.  For  these  the  reader  can  best  go  to  the 
book  review  digest  and  to  Baker's  guide  to  the  best  fic- 
tion, a  volume  revised  a  few  years  ago  and  containing  a  care- 
fully chosen  and  comprehensive  list  of  novels  old  and  new. 
Baker's  work  with  a  guide  to  the  best  historical  novels, 
edited  by  Jonathan  Nield,  and  Ina  Ten  Eyck  Firkins's  index 
to  short  stories  cut  a  wide  swathe  through  the  field  of 
fiction. 

In  the  realm  of  biography,  in  addition  to  the  standard  en- 
cyclopedias, two  major  works  stand  out  which  the  reader  can 
consult  for  the  illustrious  dead, — for  those  of  the  British 

World,    THE  DICTIONARY   OF   NATIONAL   BIOGRAPHY,    and    for 

the  American,  the  dictionary  of  American  biography, 
now  rapidly  nearing  completion.  For  living  notabilities  the 
source  of  most  accurate  information  is  who's  who  for  Great 
Britain  and  who's  who  in  America.  Excellent  reference 
works,  also,  are  authors  today  and  yesterday,  living 
authors,  and  the  junior  book  of  authors,  which  all  in 
addition  to  factual  biographies  contain  critical  comment,  char- 
acterization, portraits,  and  bibliographies. 

I  have  mentioned  above  only  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding 
reference  books  consulted  constantly  in  libraries  and  book- 
shops. How  small  a  part  they  make  of  the  well-nigh  in- 
dispensable volumes  a  good  reference  library  should  contain 
anyone  can  discover  by  leafing  through  Mudge's  a  guide  to 
reference  books,  itself  a  most  useful  work.  Lest,  however, 
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my  list  should  assume  undue  length  I  stop  it  with  mention  of 
that  book.  But  I  cannot  leave  it  without  one  more  reference, 
and  that  the  most  important  of  all — to  the  librarian  who  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  I  have  known  her  stands  ready 
to  give  help  and  direction,  heaped  down  and  running  over, 
to  the  reader  in  straits. 
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CATCHING  UP  WITH  LITERATURE 


CHAPTER  I 

CATCHING   UP   WITH    LITERATURE 

Who  does  not  remember  with  delight  the  enchanted  days  of 
youth  when  great  books  first  began  to  yield  their  treasures, 
and  time  and  the  world  fell  away  as  their  adventures  un- 
folded? To  recapture  that  complete  absorption  in  later  years 
is  one  of  life's  most  infrequent  experiences,  and  yet  on  oc- 
casion it  happens  that  some  classic  come  upon  in  maturity 
exerts  the  old  potent  spell.  Twice  since  I  grew  up  have  I 
fallen  upon  a  book  that  until  I  finished  it  held  me  oblivious 
to  everything  outside  its  pages,  the  first  time  when,  finally 
overcoming  my  reluctance  to  read  romance  of  its  kind,  I  was 
held  enthralled  by  the  count  of  monte  cristo,  and  the 
second,  when  discarding  my  virtuous  resolution  to  read  it 
in  French,  I  took  up  an  English  tranlsation  of  les  misera- 
bles.  The  world  might  have  come  to  an  end  for  all  I  cared 
while  I  was  reading  them. 

All  this  preamble  simply  leads  to  the  fact  that  I  had  a  letter 
from  K.  S.  M.  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  asking  me  "to  suggest  a 
reading  list  for  a  young  man  who  is  now  a  senior  in  an 
Eastern  college  where  he  is  taking  pre-medical  work,  .  .  . 
and  who  during  his  college  years  has  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  science  and  feels  the  lack  of  a  background  in  both  the 
classics  and  modern  literature."  I  chortled  in  vicarious  glee  at 
the  prospect  of  the  joys  before  him,  and  straightway  fell  to 
drawing  up  a  list  which  has  no  beginning  and  no  end.  It 
has  no  beginning  because  I'm  leaving  out  of  it  all  such  writers 
as  may  be  considered  the  very  bedrock  of  an  acquaintance 
with    great    literature — Homer    and    Virgil,    Euripides    and 
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^Eschylus,  Shakespeare,  Chaucer,  and  Milton,  Dante,  Goethe, 
Moliere,  and  Cervantes;  and  it  has  no  end  because  I'm  in- 
cluding very  few  of  the  books  of  the  moment.  I'm  inserting 
no  names  of  publishers  except  in  such  instances  as  the  books 
I  mention  are  unavailable  in  inexpensive  reprint  editions. 
Many  of  them  appear  in  three  or  four  of  the  popular  series. 
And  now  I'm  off  with  a  passing  reference  to  Bunyan's 
pilgrim's  progress,  Defoe's  robinson  crusoe,  and  Swift's 
Gulliver's  travels,  which  so  many  of  us  read  as  children, 
and  never  as  they  were  intended,  and  a  sideglance  at  Sheri- 
dan's the  rivals  and  the  school  for  scandal,  and  Gold- 
smith's she  stoops  to  conquer,  to  a  list  of  novels  which 
includes  the  last  named's  the  vicar  of  Wakefield,  Fielding's 
tom  jones,  Sterne's  tristram  shandy,  and  Smollett's  the 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUMPHREY  CLINKER  and  THE  ADVENTURES 

of  Roderick  random.  I  stop  to  indulge  my  private  enthusi- 
asm in  a  sentence  devoted  solely  to  Jane  Austen  from  whose 
novels,  if  he  must  choose  instead  of  reading  all,  X,  as  I'm 
dubbing  my  unknown  collegian  for  purposes  of  convenience, 
should  select  pride  and  prejudice,  emma,  persuasion,  and 
north  anger  abbey  in  the  order  of  their  naming.  (Inci- 
dentally, for  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar  expended  on  the 
Modern  Library  Giant  containing  all  the  novels  of  the  incom- 
parable Jane,  one  could  quite  contentedly  go  adrift  on  a 
desert  island  for  a  considerable  period.)  And  now  we  move  on 
with  the  stream  of  English  fiction  to  Scott  with  rvANHOE, 

KENIL WORTH,  QUENTIN  DURWARD,  and  THE  HEART  OF  MID- 
LOTHIAN as  first  preferences,  and  come  from  them  smack 
on  to  the  era  of  the  Victorians.  There  used  to  be,  as  Professor 
William  Lyon  Phelps  not  long  ago  said  in  an  article  on 
Dickens,  a  standing  controversy  among  their  adherents  as  to 
the  respective  superiority  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  I  don't 
care  how  it's  been  settled,  for  at  one  moment  I  think  that 
david  copperfield  has  given  me  more  joy  than  almost  any 
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other  book  in  the  world,  and  then  I'm  sure  it's  pendennis 
that  has  meant  most  to  me.  And  I  know  that  pickwick 
papers  is  as  supreme  of  its  kind  as  vanity  fair  is  magnificent 
in  its  genre.  And  if  the  younger  generation  still  scoffs  at  the 
Victorian  novelists,  then  all  I  can  say  is  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  younger  generation.  And  that  gives  me  abrupt  pause, 
for  I  think  I  hear  in  my  last  sentence  the  echo  of  a  Dickens 
sentence. 

To  go  on  with  the  Victorians:  X  ought  to  read  not  only 

PENDENNIS    and   VANITY    FAIR,    but    at    least   HENRY    ESMOND 

and  the  newcomes  besides,  and  he  oughtn't  to  leave  Dickens 
till  he  has  added  to  pickwick  papers  and  david  copperfield, 

DOMBEY   AND    SON,    NICHOLAS    NICKLEBY,    and    OUR    MUTUAL 

friend,  and  as  many  more  of  the  novels  as  he  has  time  for.  But 
he  isn't  through  with  the  Victorians  with  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray by  a  long  shot.  For  he  should  read  Charlotte  Bronte's 
jane  eyre  and  shirley  and  Emily  Bronte's  wuthering 
heights,  and  he  might  include  Wilkie  Collins's  the  moon- 
stone and  the  woman  in  white,  and  he  should  make  time 
for  George  Eliot's  silas  marner,  the  mill  on  the  floss, 
and  romola.  I  got  so  interested  in  rereading  the  last-named 
novel  in  Florence  that  I  almost  forgot  that  outside  the  window 
lay  one  of  the  most  enchanting  cities  in  all  the  wide  world,  and 
later,  when  I  went  to  the  monastery  of  San  Marco,  I  was 
divided  between  delight  in  the  tender,  beatific  Fra  Angelicos, 
Savonarola's  cell,  and  the  great  bell  that  clanged  the  populace 
to  his  sermons,  and  amazement  at  the  accuracy  with  which 
George  Eliot  had  presented  the  background  of  her  story.  But 
that's  not  getting  X  any  further  with  his  reading.  He  shouldn't 
leave  the  Victorians  without  reading  Bulwer-Lytton's  the 
last  days  of  pompeii.  (I'll  confess  to  a  liking  for  some  of  his 
other  novels  myself,  kenelm  chillingly,  for  instance,  which, 
read  in  early  youth,  gave  me  my  first  ideas  of  fatalistic  philoso- 
phy, and  the  caxtons,  from  which  I  derived  a  burning  desire 
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to  see  the  Australian  bush  and  a  belief  that  the  Southern  Cross 
was  incomparably  more  brilliant  than  any  other  constellation 
in  the  heavens.  I've  lived  long  enough  now  to  believe  that 
Bulwer  was  never  any  nearer  Australia  than  I  have  been,  and 
travellers  say  that  the  Southern  Cross  is  far  less  bright  than 
Orion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  won't  be  satisfied  unless  I  see  it 
burning  in  the  Southern  heavens  before  I  die,  any  more  than 
I'll  close  my  eyes  contented  unless  I've  seen  the  falls  of  the 
Zambesi  in  Africa.  And  that  again  gets  us  not  at  all  on  the 
way.) 

Before  going  any  further,  however,  I  shall  cast  a  glance 
backward  over  what  I  have  omitted  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs in  which  I  have  mentioned  nothing  but  fiction.  Note 
must  be  taken,  of  course,  of  Bacon's  essays,  More's  utopia, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  religio  medici,  the  diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  Boswell's  life  of  samuel  johnson,  Macaulay's  his- 
tory of  England  and  essays,  Gibbon's  decline  and  fall 
of  rome,  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  great,  the  French  rev- 
olution, and  sartor  resartus,  and  Matthew  Arnold's  es- 
says in  criticism. 

I've  enumerated  no  drama  or  poetry  as  yet,  and  X  surely 
would  wish  to  read  some  of  both.  He  might  perhaps  find  it 
wisest  to  begin  with  such  books  as  Palgrave's  golden  treas- 
ury or  the  oxford  book  of  English  verse,  and  at  his  lei- 
sure expand  his  reading  of  the  poets  by  taking  up  at  least 
Blake,  Burns,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Kipling,  Housman,  and  Masefield  in 
individual  collections.  So,  too,  with  the  drama:  it  might  be 
best  to  begin  with  a  good  anthology,  with  such  a  collection  as 
Montrose  Moses's  British  plays  from  the  restoration  to 
1820  (Little,  Brown:  2  vols.),  and  his  later  representative 

BRITISH  DRAMAS VICTORIAN  AND  MODERN    (Little,  Brown)  . 

And  it  would  be  wise,  too,  for  him,  since  he  is  reading  so 
much  fiction,  to  read  not  only  in  the  novel  but  about  it.  He'll 
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find  excellent  discussion  in  such  works  as  Carl  Van  Doren's 

THE    AMERICAN    NOVEL    and    his    CONTEMPORARY    AMERICAN 

novelists  (Macmillan) ,  in  the  novel  of  tomorrow  and 
the  scope  of  fiction  (Bobbs-Merrill) ,  a  volume  to  which 
twelve  American  novelists  have  contributed  and  which  orig- 
inally appeared  as  a  symposium  in  the  New  Republic;  in  the 
modern  novel  (Knopf),  by  Wilson  Follett,  and  Elizabeth 
Drew's  the  modern  novel  (Harcourt,  Brace),  and  in  Wil- 
bur   Cross's    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    ENGLISH    NOVEL 

(Macmillan).  Andre  Che  valley's  the  modern  English 
novel  analyzes  Anglo-Saxon  fiction  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  scholarly  Frenchman.  In  Grant  C.  Knight's  the  novel 
in  English  (Long  &  Smith)  selected  bibliographies  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  novels  follow  each  chapter.  X  will  find 
most  enlightening  and  helpful  in  his  study  of  the  novel  such 
works  as  E.  M.  Forster's  aspects  of  the  modern  novel 
(Harcourt,  Brace) ,  Percy  Lubbock's  the  craft  of  fiction 
(Scribners) ,  Edith  Wharton's  the  writing  of  fiction,  and 
C.  E.  Montague's  a  writer's  notes  on  his  trade  (Double- 
day,  Doran).  The  late  Stuart  P.  Sherman's  on  contempo- 
rary literature  (Holt)  contains  analyses  of  modern  novel- 
ists by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  critics  of  recent  years.  As  a 
sort  of  backbone  to  the  general  study  of  the  novel  the  indis- 
pensable works  are,  of  course,  the  Cambridge  history  of 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  and  THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY  OF  AMER- 
ICAN literature.  The  many  volumes  in  the  original  edition 
contain  excellent  bibliographies  which  have  been  omitted 
from  the  cheaper  editions. 

Well,  we  must  get  back  again  to  the  novels  themselves,  com- 
ing down  nearer  to  the  present  day.  And  henceforth  I'm  going 
hoppitty,  hoppitty,  as  Milne  would  say,  jumping  from  Hardy 
and  his  return  of  the  native  and  tess  of  the  d'urber- 
villes  to  Meredith  and  the  ordeal  of  richard  feverel 
and  diana  of  the  crossways  to  Kipling  and —  Ah,  but 
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there  my  resolution  fails  me,  for  I  love  Kipling  with  a  very- 
great  love  and  should  like  to  recommend  all  the  earlier  collec- 
tions of  short  stories  and  kim,  and  the  jungle  books,  and 
the  light  that  failed,  and  I  don't  care  at  all  if  the  present 
generation  doesn't  accord  him  the  admiration  that  its  elders 
did,  for,  though  his  imitators  may  have  deprived  his  works 
of  the  uniqueness  they  originally  had,  they  are  still  the  tales 
of  a  master  storyteller.  I  almost  forgot  to  mention  Barrie's 
little  minister  and  Max  Beerbohm's  zuleika  dobson,  but 
now,  having  done  so,  arrive  at  Joseph  Conrad's  lord  jim  and 
the  nigger  of  the  narcissus,  Arnold  Bennett's  old  wives' 
tale  and  H.  G.  Wells's  ann  veronica,  the  history  of  mr. 

POLLY,  THE  NEW  MACHIAVELLI,   and  TONO  BUNGAY.  At  last 

we  are  in  the  full  midst  of  contemporary  writing  of  much  of 
which  X  is  doubtless  abreast.  If  his  studies,  however,  haven't 
allowed  him  leeway  for  current  fiction  I  suggest  that  he  pick 
up  the  threads  by  reading  Galsworthy's  Forsyte  saga,  Vir- 
ginia   Woolf's    MRS.    DALLOWAY    and    TO    THE    LIGHTHOUSE, 

Somerset  Maugham's  of  human  bondage,  Aldous  Huxley's 
point  counter  point,  the  best  of  all  his  books,  Katherine 
Mansfield's  the  garden  party,  D.  H.  Lawrence's  sons  and 
lovers,  Hugh  Walpole's  Herries  series,  and  J.  B.  Priestley's 
the  good  companions.  And,  if  he  chooses  to  tackle  it,  as  a 
result  of  Judge  Woolsey's  decision,  he  can  begin  to  read 
Joyce's  ulysses  without  having  to  bootleg  a  copy. 

I'm  painfully  aware  that  in  the  course  of  this  mad  dash 
through  English  literature  I've  forgotten  such  books  as  But- 
ler's erewhon  and  Strachey's  eminent  Victorians  and 
heaven  knows  how  many  others  that  will  rise  before  my 
mind's  eye  at  some  inopportune  moment.  But  I  can't  go  back 
to  insert  what  I've  forgotten,  for  here  I  am  with  no  American 
book  mentioned  and  continental  literature  entirely  ignored 
and  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  full  stop — advisable  if  X 
isn't  going  to  be  tired  with  too  many  titles. 


CHAPTER  II 

A    REFERENCE    LIBRARY 

There  has  come  to  me  from  T.  P.  B.,  Jr.,  secretary  to  the 
rector  of  the  parish  of  one  of  the  most  famous  churches  of  New 
York,  a  request  for  assistance  in  the  compiling  of  a  reference 
library  for  a  Rest  and  Reading  Room,  to  be  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  business  men  and  women  of  the  downtown  dis- 
trict. 

The  very  fulcrum  of  a  reference  library  must,  I  am  sure,  be  a 
dictionary,  and  every  such  library  should  contain  the  latest 
edition  of  Webster's  new  international  dictionary  (Mer- 
riam).  It  would  be  wise  to  supplement  that  with  a  smaller 
volume  such  as  the  advanced  edition  of  the  winston  sim- 
plified dictionary  (Winston),  and  that  most  delightful  of 
all  works  of  the  sort,  the  concise  oxford  dictionary  (Ox- 
ford University  Press). 

An  encyclopedia,  of  course,  is,  after  a  dictionary,  the  first 
indispensable  of  any  reference  library.  I  think  on  the  whole 
if  I  had  to  choose  between  the  two  which  stand  foremost,  the 

BRITANNICA   and  THE   NEW   INTERNATIONAL,    I   should   Select 

the  latter  as  the  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  average 
American.  A  large  amount  of  information  of  interest  espe- 
cially to  the  inhabitant  of  the  United  States — biographies  of 
minor  personalities,  episodes  in  political  history,  places  of  in- 
significant size,  etc. — not  to  be  found  in  the  English  work  are 
included  in  the  American.  If  perchance  either  of  these  works 
is  beyond  the  financial  possibilities  of  the  Reading  Room  there 
is  the  recent  Columbia  encyclopedia  (Columbia  University 
Press),  a  work  of  "first-aid,"  as  it  calls  itself,  which  should 
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prove  useful.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  money  is  not  a  considera- 
tion, the  library  would  do  well  to  get  for  its  readers,  in  ad- 
dition to  whatever  encyclopedia  it  decides  on,  the  diction- 
ary of  American  biography  (Scribners) ,  a  magnificent 
enterprise  now  approaching  completion,  who's  who  in  Amer- 
ica (Marquis)  and  who's  who  (in  England)  issued  by  Mac- 
millan,  should  of  course  stand  on  the  reference  shelf.  And 
that  volume  which  modestly  conceals  within  paper  covers 
(though  it  is,  to  be  sure,  to  be  had  in  boards)  more  varied 
necessary  information  than  any  similar  sized  work  I  know  of 
— the  world  almanac  (New  York  W orld -Tele gram) .  In- 
cidentally the  American  Constitution  is  contained  in  it,  to- 
gether with  a  wealth  of  information  on  every  department  of 
government.  It's  one  of  the  books  which  personally  I  can't 
conceive  of  being  without.  Next  to  it  should  stand  a  work  like 
Lippincott's  pronouncing  gazetteer  of  the  world  and 
an  atlas  such  as  that  brought  out  by  Hammond  or  "Winston. 
Then  come  the  reference  works  which  anyone  who  reads  at 
all  finds  so  necessary, — Brewer's  the  reader's  handbook 
and  his  dictionary  of  phrase  and  fable  (Lippincott), 
Brand's  observations  on  popular  antiquities  (Altemus), 
Bulfinch's  age  of  fable   (Modern  Library  Giant),  Smith's 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN   ANTIQUITIES    (American 

Book  Co.)  and  his  comprehensive  dictionary  of  the 
bible  (Appleton-Century),  and  Cruden's  a  complete  con- 
cordance TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS    (Winston) . 

The  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  of  course,  are  a  sine  qua  non  of 
any  library. 

There  are  certain  series  of  books  which  do  honor  to  any 
collection  and  if  space  and  means  permit  it  would  be  well  to 
provide  them.  Such  are  Rhodes's  history  of  the  united 
states  (Macmillan) ,  Oberholtzer's  history  of  the  united 
states  since  the  civiL  war  (Macmillan) ,  and  Green's  his- 
tory of  the  English  people   (Macmillan) .  There's  good 
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reading  in  these  works  for  anyone  who  wants  to  live  in  the 
past  and  derive  example  for  the  present.  However,  such  com- 
prehensive historical  studies  as  the  foregoing  may  be  beyond 
the  means  of  the  average  reference  library.  If  so  (or  at  any 
rate,  since  regardless  of  what  else  is  placed  on  the  shelf  concise 
histories  should  be  there)  Beard's  rise  of  American  civiliza- 
tion (Macmillan) ,  Adams's  the  epic  of  America  (Little, 
Brown),  Mark  Sullivan's  our  times  (Scribners),  Frederick 
Lewis  Allen's  only  yesterday  (Harpers) ,  Hazen's  Europe 
since  1815  (Holt),  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes's  a  political  and 
cultural  history  of  modern  times  (Macmillan) ,  Duruy's 

GENERAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    WORLD  (Cro Well) ,    and    RoStOV- 

tsev's  history  of  the  ancient  world  (Oxford  University 
Press)  would  make  a  good  nucleus  of  informative  books  for 
the  general  reader.  Bryce's  American  commonwealth 
(Macmillan)  ought  to  have  its  place  on  the  shelf,  and  Wells's 
outline  of  history  (Macmillan)  should  be  there.  On  it, 
too,  could  go  Ploetz's  manual  of  universal  history 
(Houghton  Mifflin). 

The  library  ought  to  contain  some  general  works  on  gram- 
mar and  English  usage.  Fowler's  modern  English  usage 
(Oxford  University  Press)  is,  of  course,  indispensable  for  the 
last,  and  beside  it  should  stand,  if  an  advanced  work  is  de- 
sired, either  Jespersen's  philosophy  of  grammar  (Holt)  or 
George  Philip  Krapp's  elements  of  English  grammar 
(Scribners) .  good  English  (Macmillan) ,  by  Henry  S.  Canby 
and  J.  B.  Opdyke,  is  a  good  volume  to  keep  handy  for  any- 
one who  wishes  to  refer  to  a  simple  presentation  of  elementary 
facts  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Probably  there  will  be  those 
among  the  Reading  Room  patrons  who  will  have  occasion  to 
look  up  verse,  not  only  quotations  but  also  complete  poems. 
For  them  should  be  provided  that  standard  volume,  now  in 
process  of  revision  but  even  in  its  present  form  indispensable, 
Bartlett's  familiar  quotations  (Little,  Brown)  and  Burton 
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Stevenson's  recent  and  exhaustive  the  home  book  of  quo- 
tations (Dodd,  Mead) ;  Stevenson's  home  book  of  verse 
(Holt) ,  an  admirable  anthology,  but  one  which  could  be  well 
supplemented  by  the  oxford  book  of  English  verse  (Ox- 
ford University  Press)  and  Palgrave's  golden  treasury 
(Everyman's  Library,  Dutton) .  Of  course  if  the  library  wants 
to  go  farther  in  poetry  it  could  supply  copies  of  the  works  of 
the  standard  poets, — Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Browning,  etc. 
Then,  I  suppose,  there  must  be  some  material  on  science, 
though  the  field  is  so  vast  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  anything 
specific  where  there  is  so  much  to  be  considered.  Perhaps  gen- 
eral surveys  like  Robert  J.  Harvey-Gibson's  ten  thousand 
years  of  science  (Macmillan)  or  Sir  J.  Arthur  Thomson's 
outline  of  science  (Putnam) ,  might  prove  satisfactory. 
C.  C.  Furnas's  lively  the  unfinished  business  of  science 
(Reynal  &  Hitchcock)  would  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
others.  As  to  art — for  art,  too,  ought  to  be  represented — Elie 
Faure's  five  volume  history  of  art  (Harpers)  and  Salomon 
Reinach's  apollo  (Scribners),  an  illustrated  manual  of  the 
history  of  art  throughout  the  ages,  would  be  good  selections. 
Another  general  survey  which  it  would  be  well  to  have  on  the 
shelf — in  a  different  field,  to  be  sure — is  Weber's  history  of 
philosophy  (Scribners).  And,  since  I  forgot  to  mention  it 
before,  I  put  in  here  Roget's  thesaurus  of  English  words 
and  phrases  (Longmans,  Green;  Dutton,  and  others) ,  which 
should  prove  a  very  ready  help  in  trouble  to  harassed  men  and 
women  writing  speeches  or  concocting  important  epistles. 


CHAPTER  III 

TOWARD    THE   STUDY   OF   LITERATURE 

Mrs.  W.  A.  C.  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  who  has  been  appointed 
by  the  local  college  club  leader  of  a  group  to  study  contempo- 
rary literature,  says  she  finds  it  difficult  to  plan  a  unified  course 
in  such  a  fluid  medium,  and  asks  for  suggestions  "to  form  a 
sort  of  backbone  to  keep  us  from  scattering  our  efforts." 

Probably  the  easiest  way  for  Mrs.  W.  A.  C.  to  arrange  a  con- 
sistent program  would  be  to  select  a  few  broad  topics  and 
then  build  outlines  for  individual  meetings  on  the  scaffolding 
thus  erected.  She  might  for  the  first  part  of  the  season,  at  any 
rate,  concentrate  on  American  literature  and  take  up  succes- 
sively contemporary  developments  in  fiction,  poetry,  and  the 
drama.  It  would  be  wise,  I  think,  in  each  instance  to  devote 
a  meeting  or  two,  or  even  more  if  the  discussion  proved  in- 
teresting, to  certain  books  which  presented  a  survey  of  cur- 
rent trends  and  points  of  view  before  proceeding  to  specific 
authors  and  works.  Thus  to  begin  with  the  novel,  a  most  in- 
teresting meeting  could  be  developed  about  such  a  book  as 
E.  M.  Forster's  aspects  of  the  novel  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  an 
English  book,  to  be  sure,  but  one  which  holds  just  as  good 
for  American  literature  as  for  British  since  its  analysis  is  de- 
voted to  the  general  elements  which  enter  into  the  writing  of 
fiction  and  manner  of  its  handling.  If  the  club  wishes  to  pur- 
sue further  the  study  of  fiction  as  an  art,  it  could  well  spend 
considerable  time  in  discussion  of  Percy  Lubbock's  the  craft 
of  fiction  (Scribners) ,  a  work  which  demands  close  atten- 
tion but  most  richly  repays  effort.  There's  meat  enough  in  its 
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comment  to  keep  any  group  interested  for  a  long  period. 
With  these  two  English  books  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  whole 
subject  of  fiction  and  with  Carl  Van  Doren's  contemporary 
American  novelists  (Macmillan)  as  basis  for  a  survey  of 
the  field  of  present-day  American  writing  of  the  sort,  the 
club  could  arrange  several  meetings  around  individuals  or 
groups  of  novelists.  Thus  a  program  (or  several  programs) 
could  be  constructed  about  Sinclair  Lewis  and  the  group  of 
realists  whose  post-war  disillusionment  took  the  form  of  bitter 
portrayal  of  their  country,  another  about  such  writers  as 
Ernest  Hemingway,  William  Faulkner,  and  Erskine  Caldwell, 
and  a  third  around  such  practitioners  of  the  art  of  the  novel 
as  Willa  Cather  and  Ellen  Glasgow.  Still  another  might  be 
focussed  about  the  fantasists  like  Robert  Nathan  and  Elinor 
Wylie  (totally  unlike,  to  be  sure),  and  others  might  be  given 
over  to  an  individual  like  Thomas  Wolfe,  to  mention  an  au- 
thor at  present  very  much  before  the  public  eye. 

When  the  novel  has  been  adequately  handled  for  the  club's 
purpose  it  might  pass  on  to  a  study  of  the  short  story,  and 
begin  that  subject  by  using  as  a  cornerstone  Henry  Seidel 
Canby's  study  of  the  short  story  (Holt),  which  has  re- 
cently been  revised,  and  has  been  brought  up-to-date  in  an 
introduction  by  Alfred  Dashiell.  The  best  way  to  get  perspec- 
tive on  the  contemporary  American  short  story  is  through 
the  collections  which  appear  annually.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  volume  of  the  o.  henry  memorial  award  prize  stories 
(Doubleday,  Dor  an)  which  contains  examples  of  the  work  of 
such  established  writers  as  Kay  Boyle,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet, 
and  Josephine  Johnson  (to  cite  but  a  few  names),  and  has 
contributions  from  lesser  known  or  unknown  authors.  Story 
anthology  (Vanguard),  compiled  from  the  magazine  Story 
which  has  been  the  testing  ground  of  much  new  talent,  and 
best  short  stories   (Houghton  Mifflin),  edited  by  Edward 
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J.  O'Brien,  would  further  serve  to  give  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  field,  and  equip  the  club  members  for  discussion  of  cur- 
rent short  stories. 

Having  dispatched  fiction,  the  club  could  next  proceed  to 
poetry,  and  begin  here  too  with  some  works  presenting  gen- 
eral discussion  before  advancing  to  individual  poets.  Two 
excellent  books  for  this  part  of  the  program  would  be  John 
Livingston  Lowes's  stimulating  and  illuminating  conven- 
tion and  revolt  in  poetry  (Houghton  Mifllin)  and  Eliza- 
beth Drew's  discovering  poetry  (Norton),  one  of  the  best 
presentations  of  what  constitutes  the  delight  and  the  beauty 
to  be  found  in  poetry  available.  As  with  the  short  story  a 
good  anthology,  such  as  Louis  Untermeyer's  modern  Amer- 
ican poetry  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  supplemented  by  such  works 
as  his  American  poetry  since  1900  (Holt)  and  William 
Rose  Benet's  fifty  poets  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  would  be  a  wise 
way  of  approaching  the  field  from  which  special  writers  for 
broader  study  could  later  be  selected. 

A  special  meeting  could  be  allotted  to  poets  such  as  Robert 
Frost,  Amy  Lowell,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  and  Vachel  Lindsay, 
another  to  a  group  of  writers  of  narrative  poetry  like  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  and  Archibald 
MacLeish  (all  of  whom  belong  also  in  other  categories),  a 
third  to  the  two  women  poets  who  have  been  outstanding  in 
the  last  few  years,  Elinor  Wylie  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay, 
and  a  fourth  to  a  group  which  would  include  William  Rose 
Benet,  Louis  Untermeyer,  and  Carl  Sandburg,  all  of  them 
leading  poets. 

In  the  drama,  with  Barrett  H.  Clark's  study  of  the  mod- 
ern drama  (Appleton-Century)  and  the  annual  collections 
of  plays  edited  by  Burns  Mantle  and  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  as  background  reference,  one  book,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  serve  admirably  as  a  pivot  for  discussion — that  is  the 
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Pulitzer  prize  plays  (Random  House)  which  presents  the 
dramas  which  have  been  given  the  stamp  of  superior  merit 
during  the  last  seventeen  years.  The  club  could  spend  as  much 
or  as  little  time  as  it  chose  on  these,  according  them  either 
individual  meetings,  or  taking  up  several  in  an  afternoon. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ADVANCING    AMERICA 

Have  you  a  list  (writes  M.  A.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.)  or 
would  you-  suggest  a  partial  one,  of  novels  and  readable, 
untechnical  non-fiction,  dealing  with  the  developments  in 
American  social  and  economic  life  since  about  1880  or  1900? 
Perhaps,  the  new  West,  reclamation,  conservation,  big  busi- 
ness, railroads,  manufacturing,  politics,  labor,  the  farmer. 

First  for  the  fiction.  One  of  the  earliest  novels  to  make  social 
and  economic  questions  the  fulcrum  of  its  tale  was  the 
breadwinnners  (Harpers),  published  anonymously  when  it 
originally  appeared  in  1884,  but  afterward  acknowledged  as 
the  work  of  John  Hay.  In  it  Hay  satirized  the  trade  unions 
and  upheld  economic  individualism;  the  book  was  negligible 
as  a  work  of  fiction  and  though  not  long  since  reissued  is  of 
interest  today  solely  for  the  light  it  casts  on  the  economic 
trends  of  its  time.  A  year  later  William  Dean  Howells  in  the 
rise  of  silas  lapham  (Houghton  Mifflin)  dealt  with  the 
business  ideals  of  the  period,  and  a  few  years  later  still  in  a 
hazard  of  new  fortunes  (Harpers)  depicted  the  strife  of 
classes  and  tumultuous  labor  troubles.  Hamlin  Garland,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Henry  George,  in  prairie  folks  (Harpers)  and  rose 
of  dutcher's  cooly  (Harpers)  turned  his  realism  upon  the 
grim  struggle  for  existence  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  some 
little  time  later  Jacob  Riis,  tenement  house  commissioner  of 
New  York,  under  a  thin  disguise  of  fiction  presented  a  series 
of  sociological  studies  in  how  the  other  half  lives  (Scrib- 
ners) .  Then  came  Frank  Norris  with  his  McTEAgue  (Double- 
day,  Doran) ,  a  bitter  picture  of  the  grinding  poverty  and 
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suffering  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  pit  and  the  octo- 
pus (both  Doubleday,  Doran),  the  first  two  volumes  of  an 
unfinished  trilogy  designed  to  show  the  warfare  of  the  capital- 
ists against  the  community.  Dreiser,  with  the  financier 
and  the  titan  (both  Boni),  and  Upton  Sinclair  with  such 
books  as  the  jungle  (published  by  himself),  oil!  (Boni), 
and  boston  (Boni)  recorded  events  and  trends  in  the  eco- 
nomic world.  To  this  list,  which  indirectly  charts  the  lines  of 
American  social  and  economic  development,  should  be  added 
such  works  as  Sinclair  Lewis's  main  street  and  babbitt, 
(Harcourt,  Brace) ,  and  it  can't  happen  here  (Double- 
day)  ,  which  contain  some  of  the  most  scathing  comment 
upon  the  American  social  scene  of  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
and  recent  proletarian  novels  like  Robert  CantwelPs  land  of 
plenty  (Farrar  &  Rinehart) ,  Albert  Halper's  union  square 
(Viking),  and  Catherine  Brody's  nobody  starves  (Long- 
mans, Green).  M.  A.  W.  mentions  novels  of  the  soil.  There  is 
no  corner  of  the  fiction  field  which  has  of  late  come  into  more 
prominence  than  this,  or  in  which  realism  has  more  completely 
supplanted  the  romantic  instinct.  Ellen  Glasgow's  barren 
ground  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  Edna  Ferber's  so  big  (Double- 
day,  Doran),  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll's  as  the  earth  turns 
(Macmillan),  Leroy  MacLeod's  years  of  peace  (Appleton- 
Century) ,  and  a  dozen  other  tales  of  the  farm  depict  country 
life  not  in  the  glamour  of  a  poetic  imagination  but  in  its 
hard  realities  with  labor,  and  weariness,  and  monotony  the 
order  of  its  day. 

So  much  for  the  novels.  For  the  untechnical  non-fiction 
which  M.  A.  W.  wants  I  suggest  John  Chamberlain's  fare- 
well to  reform  (Day) ,  which  begins  in  the  era  of  Roose- 
velt the  First  and  traces  the  rise,  growth,  and  decay  of  the 
progressive  mind  in  America;  Ernest  Sutherland  Bates's  this 
land  of  liberty  (Harpers),  middletown  (Harcourt, 
Brace) ,  by  Robert  S.  Lynd  and  Helen  M.  Lynd,  a  study  in 
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contemporary  American  culture,  Stuart  Chase's  men  and 
machines  (Macmillan),  Secretary  Wallace's  new  frontiers 
and  "whose  constitution?"  (Reynal  &  Hitchcock),  Nor- 
man Thomas's  the  choice  before  us  (Macmillan),  and 
Ernest  K.  Lindley's  the  roosevelt  revolution   (Viking). 


CHAPTER  V 

LEISURE    AND   ITS    OPPORTUNITIES 

E.  A.  M.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wants  suggestions  for  a  pro- 
gram for  her  club  for  the  coming  season,  one  that  will  "be  in- 
teresting and  practical  for  the  members." 

Since  leisure  unfortunately  continues  to  be  the  unwished  for 
portion  of  all  too  many  of  our  citizens  at  the  present  moment, 
and  since  under  whatever  organization  of  society  the  future 
is  likely  to  bring  there  will  presumably  be  a  redistribution  of 
labor  which  will  make  the  problem  of  caring  for  free  time  a 
pertinent  one,  it  seems  not  out  of  place  for  a  club  of  women 
to  devote  themselves  to  a  study  of  the  subject.  As  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  its  discussion,  if  it  is  willing  to  tackle  a  work 
of  most  serious  character  albeit  of  highest  interest,  I  should 
suggest  consideration  of  Thorstein  Veblen's  theory  of  the 
leisure  class  (Viking) .  "It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book,"  in 
the  words  of  the  Introduction,  teto  discuss  the  place  and  value 
of  the  leisure  class  as  an  economic  factor  in  modern  life,  but  it 
has  been  found  impracticable  to  confine  the  discussion  strictly 
within  the  limits  so  marked  out.  Some  attention  is  perforce 
given  to  the  origin  and  the  line  of  derivation  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  well  as  to  features  of  social  life  that  are  not  commonly 
classed  as  economic."  The  work  is  one  which  has  become  a 
classic  and  would  alone,  if  followed  through  its  various  im- 
plications, serve  as  subject  for  a  program.  However,  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  E.  A.  M.'s  associates  want  a  general  rather 
than  a  specialized  plan  for  the  year  so  I  offer  Veblen's  book 
merely  for  reading  and  not  for  scientific  study.  After  that  has 
been   discussed,  the  club  members  might  distribute   among 
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themselves  and  report  on  such  books  as  Gove  Hambidge's 
time  to  live  (McGraw-Hill) ,  an  account  of  adventures  in 
the  use  of  leisure;  C.  DeLisle  Burns's  leisure  in  the  modern 
world  (Appleton-Century) ,  and  L.  P.  Jack's  education 
through  recreation  (Harpers).  Having  taken  up  these 
general  commentaries,  the  club  might  decide  to  give  different 
groups  of  its  members  definite  phases  of  the  uses  of  leisure  to 
work  on.  This  would  involve  examination  of  community  rec- 
reation for  information  in  regard  to  which  the  club  might 
turn  to  such  books  as  community  drama  (Appleton- 
Century)  ,  a  report  of  the  National  Recreational  Association 
presenting  suggestions  for  a  community-wide  program  of 
dramatic  activities;  music  in  American  life  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press) ,  by  Augustus  D.  Zanzig,  a  survey  of  amateur 
musical  activities  based  upon  findings  of  the  nation-wide  re- 
search of  the  National  Recreational  Association,  a  manual  of 
practical  suggestions;  footlights  across  America  (Har- 
court,  Brace) ,  by  Kenneth  MacGowan,  a  study  of  theater 
groups  and  their  plays  and  of  the  place  of  drama  in  education, 
and  the  dance  and  its  place  in  education  (Harcourt, 
Brace) ,  by  Margaret  Newell  H.  Doubler.  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Parents  and  Teachers  put  out  a  useful  little  brochure  in 
1932  entitled  educating  for  leisure  which  should  be  read 
with  the  lengthier  works.  Finally,  to  come  down  to  the  uses 
of  leisure  for  the  individual  as  well  as  the  group,  as  the  club 
would  of  course  wish  to  do  as  part  of  its  program,  the  mem- 
bers should  secure  the  care  and  feeding  of  hobby  horses 
(Leisure  League) ,  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  in  which  pam- 
phlet they  will  discover  more  ways  of  passing  time  profitably 
and  pleasantly  than  the  ordinary  individual  could  think  up  for 
himself  in  a  lifetime. 


CHAPTER  VI 

A    VARIED    PROGRAM 

It  is  to  R.  M.  F.  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Mrs.  J.  R.  T.  of 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  of  Perry,  Okla.,  all  three,  that 
we  are  replying  as  well  as  to  K.  S.  F.  of  Seymour,  Ind.  when  I 
answer  the  letter  of  the  last-named.  K.  S.  F.  writes  "We  have 
eighteen  meetings  with  three  papers  at  each  meeting,  each  day's 
program  with  a  heading  indicative  of  the  subject;  books  not 
necessarily  fiction  or  biography  but  suitable  for  a  mixed  audi- 
ence.,:>  Mrs.  J.  R.  T.'s  club  has  more  meetings — twenty-one — 
but  tve  imagine  fewer  papers.  Mrs.  J.  M.'s  specifically  asks  for 
something  on  music  as  ivell  as  literature,  and  R.  M.  F.'s  in- 
cludes ivorks  setting  forth  current  social  trends  as  among  its 
desiderata.  So  now  to  the  lists! 

Fiction,  I  suppose,  is  as  good  a  way  as  any  other  of  starting 
a  season  off,  for  fiction,  of  course,  is  of  interest  to  readers  of 
every  type  and  the  path  of  least  resistance  to  most.  No  type 
of  tale  in  America  has  in  recent  years  had  more  pains  spent 
upon  it,  or  had  more  to  show  for  its  pains,  than  the  novel  of 
the  soil.  There  has  been  a  constantly  growing  stream  of  novels 
dealing  with  the  land  and  agricultural  life.  Indeed  the  Pul- 
itzer Prize  for  fiction — whether  wisely  or  not — was  recently 
bestowed  upon  such  a  story,  Caroline  Miller's  lamb  in  his 
bosom  (Harpers),  a  portrayal  of  elemental  passions  and  sim- 
ple people  in  the  Georgia  country.  The  clubs  might  read  this 
if  only  because  of  the  distinction  bestowed  upon  it.  Personally 
I  don't  think  it  nearly  as  effective  or  distinguished  a  book  as 
either  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll's  as  the  earth  turns  (Mac- 
millan) ,  which  takes  Maine  for  its  background,  or  Marjorie 
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Kinnan  Rawlings's  south  moon  under  (Scribners)  with  its 
depiction  of  the  unfamiliar  Florida  scrub  country.  But  the 
three  together  would  furnish  an  interesting  afternoon's  selec- 
tion. 

If  the  clubs,  having  read  these  books  and  had  them  dis- 
cussed either  individually  or  as  a  group  (as  best  suited  the 
amount  of  time  at  their  disposal),  wanted  to  continue  into  a 
second  day's  program  with  American  fiction,  they  might  focus 
an  afternoon's  discussion  about  that  other  type  of  novel  which 
has  been  so  important  in  the  current  output — the  proletarian. 
Here  they  could  select  such  works  as  Albert  Halper's  union 
square  (Viking) ,  Catherine  Brody's  nobody  starves 
(Longmans,  Green) ,  and  Robert  Cantwell's  land  of  plenty 
(Farrar  &  Rinehart) .  Next,  in  order  to  be  abreast  of  tales 
that  have  been  widely  read  and  discussed,  they  could  turn  to 
Evelyn  Scott's  breathe  upon  these  slain  (Smith  &  Haas) , 
which  deserts  the  American  background  for  England,  Sinclair 
Lewis's  it  can't  happen  here  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  and  T. 
S.  Stribling's  unfinished  cathedral  (Doubleday,  Doran), 
the  last  of  a  trilogy  of  Southern  novels.  Undoubtedly  they  will 
wish  to  spend  an  afternoon  in  discussion  of  English  novels, 
and,  though  it  is  not  among  the  works  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion will  stand,  will  want  to  include  Galsworthy's  last  book, 
one  more  RrvER  (Scribners) .  Indeed,  the  volume  might  well 
serve  as  excuse  for  an  entire  afternoon's  discussion  centered 
about  its  author  whose  work  is  now  over.  If,  however, 
K.  S.  F.'s  club  wishes  its  three  papers  to  be  on  different  works 
and  authors,  it  might  choose  in  addition  to  Galsworthy,  Vir- 
ginia Woolf,  represented  by  one  of  her  earlier  works  like  to 
the  lighthouse  or  mrs.  dalloway,  or  by  a  later  one  like 
Orlando  (all  Harcourt,  Brace),  and  V.  Sackville- West's  all 
passion  spent  (Doubleday,  Doran) .  It  is  curious  how  much 
it  is  the  established  novelists  who  come  to  mind  when  one 
writes  of  English  fiction. 
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To  leave  novels,  or  rather  not  to  leave  them,  but  to  include 
them  in  programs  of  wider  scope  than  purely  fictional  ones, 
the  clubs  might  set  aside  several  afternoons  for  discussion  of 
various  nationalities  and  their  civilizations.  Russia  certainly 
will  demand  two  days  of  which  the  first  might  consist  of 
papers  on  such  aspects  of  the  Soviet  Republic  as  are  depicted 
in  Max  Eastman's  artists  in  uniform  (Alfred  A.  Knopf), 
a  study  of  the  regimentation  for  propaganda  purposes  of  the 
Russian  writer  and  artist,  Maurice  Hindus's  the  great  of- 
fensive (Smith  &  Haas),  in  which  general  conditions  and 
especially  those  in  the  agricultural  communities  are  passed  in 
review,  K.  Mehnert's  youth  in  soviet  Russia  (Harcourt, 
Brace) ,  and  soviet  communism  (Scribners) ,  by  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb.  The  second  day  could  be  given  over  to  the 
novels  that  would  make  more  vivid  the  present  both  by  por- 
trayal of  life  as  it  is  lived  today  and  to  point  the  contrast  of 
the  manner  of  its  living  in  the  past.  There  are  three  excellent 
novels  on  which  the  members  might  report,  Sholom  Asch's 
three  cities  (Putnam),  Ilya  Ehrenbourg's  out  of  chaos 
(Holt) ,  and  and  quiet  flows  the  don  (Knopf) ,  by  Mikhail 
Sholokhov. 

So  much  for  Russia.  Next  there's  Germany  that  cries  aloud 
for  an  afternoon's  attention.  Probably  as  vivid  an  idea  of  what 
the  Hitler  regime  has  meant  to  that  nation  as  is  to  be  had  can 
be  acquired  from  a  reading  of  Lion  Feuchtwanger's  novel,  the 
oppermanns  (Viking),  the  chronicle  of  a  Jewish  family  of 
culture  and  position  to  which  Nazi  policy  brings  tragedy. 
That  book  might  constitute  one  part  of  a  triune  program  of 
which  the  second  would  be  Ernst  Toller's  I  was  a  German 
(Morrow),  and  the  third  the  small  but  illuminating  volume 
by  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  hitler's  reich  (Macmillan). 

From  Germany  it  would  be  natural  to  slip  into  a  study  of 
international  political  and  economic  conditions.  At  least  three 
afternoons,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  go  into  a  consideration  of 
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these  matters  for  the  substance  of  which  the  club  members 
can  turn  to  such  books  as  Hoffman  Nickerson's  can  we  limit 

WAR?    (Stokes),  THE  INTELLIGENT  MAN'S  REVIEW  OF  EUROPE 

today  (Knopf)  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  Engelbrecht  and  Hanig- 
hen's  merchants  of  death  (Dodd,  Mead),  or  George 
Seldes's  iron,  blood  and  profits  (Harpers) — both  of  these 
last,  studies  of  the  international  armaments  industry  calcu- 
lated to  make  one's  blood  run  cold  and  hair  rise  in  horror — 
Walter  Lippmann's  the  united  states  in  world  affairs 
(Harpers),  and,  to  get  into  focus  the  America  which  plays 
its  part  in  the  world  of  today,  Mauritz  Hallgren's  seeds  of 
revolt  (Knopf) .  The  issues  raised  by  all  these  books  are  of 
so  manifold  a  nature  that  the  clubs  will  find  difficulty  in 
confining  their  programs  to  only  three  papers  an  afternoon 
for  three  afternoons,  but  by  planning  carefully  they  should 
be  able  to  divide  the  field  so  as  to  take  up  outstanding  phases 
of  the  international  situation.  If  any  of  them  is  temerarious 
enough  to  embark  on  discussion  of  financial  problems  there  are 
plenty  of  books  to  give  them  points  of  departure.  But  I'm 
frank  to  admit  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  throw  up  my 
hands  in  the  face  of  questions  of  monetary  policy  and  can  do 
no  better  than  read  columns  of  discussion  in  the  hope  that 
some  faint  ray  of  light  will  light  the  darkness  of  my  igno- 
rance on  such  matters. 

Well,  that's  half  of  the  eighteen  meetings  disposed  of, 
and  almost  all  my  space.  There  seems  no  hope  of  my  com- 
pressing the  rest  of  my  programs  into  the  proper  limits  un- 
less I  resort  to  short  cut  methods,  so  I  shall  fall  back  on  mail- 
ing without  any  but  brief  and  occasional  comment  lists  of 
books  devised  for  the  remaining  meetings.  One  of  those,  be- 
fore I  leave  the  field  of  international  affairs  and  the  precarious 
relations  of  nations,  ought,  it  seems  to  me  to  go  to  a  batch  of 
books  which  movingly  illustrate  the  incidence  of  war  on  non- 
combatants — such  works  as  Vera  Brittain's  testament  of 
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youth  (Macmillan),  Storm  Jameson's  no  time  like  the 
present  (Knopf),  and  the  first  world  war  (Simon  & 
Schuster) ,  a  photographic  history  edited  by  Laurence  Stall  - 
ings.  There's  food  for  reflection  and  heartsickness,  heaven 
knows,  in  this  trio  of  books,  but  we  think  it  an  important 
one. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MOSTLY    MEXICO 

A.  S.  H.  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  planning  a  special  program  for 
a  university  women's  book  review  class  to  which  she  belongs, 
and  wishes  in  this  instance  instead  of  following  their  usual  pro- 
cedure to  make  the  program  one  to  which  several  members  con- 
tribute instead  of  a  single  one.  She  wishes  therefore  suggestions 
for  a  topic  which  can  be  subdivided  among  some  half-dozen 
members  who  tvill  thus  conduct  a  symposium.  Since  all  the 
members  of  her  organization  are  amateurs  and  all  are  busy  they 
cannot  undertake  elaborate  research. 

In  these  days  when  so  many  from  all  over  the  United  States 
are  making  the  trip  to  Mexico  it  seems  to  me  that  a  program 
centered  about  a  possible  prospective  tour  to  that  country 
might  be  of  general  interest.  What  the  intelligent  traveller 
would  want  as  intellectual  equipment  for  such  a  journey 
would,  I  should  think,  be  some  outline  of  the  history,  ancient 
and  modern,  of  Mexico,  some  authoritative  and  suggestive 
discussion  of  its  present  relations,  problems,  and  policies,  de- 
scription of  the  land  and  its  people,  and  something  that  would 
convey  a  little  of  the  romance  of  its  past.  Books  may  come 
and  books  may  go,  but  Prescott's  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
still  remains  the  great  classic  on  the  early  history  of  Mexico, 
and  though  later  research  has  brought  to  light  much  which 
emends  and  adds  to  it,  it  is  a  work  which  every  visitor  to  that 
land  should  read.  It  is  long,  perhaps  too  long  in  its  entirety 
for  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  A.  S.  H.'s  group,  but  some 
member  of  it  ought  to  read  it  at  least  in  part.  Someone  could 
dip,  too,  into  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo's  discovery  and  con- 
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quest  of  Mexico  (London:  Routledge),  that  chronicle  of 
one  of  Cortez's  soldiers  to  which  Prescott  went  as  one  of  his 
sources  and  which  Archibald  MacLeish  in  conquistador 
(Houghton  Mifflin)  follows  with  great  closeness,  putting  his 
tale  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  adventurer.  Mr.  MacLeish's 
poem,  which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  might  well  have  excerpts 
read  aloud  by  the  member  to  whom  it  is  allotted.  It  is  a  stir- 
ring narrative  which  swings  along  in  vigorous  fashion  and 
quite  apart  from  its  bearing  on  the  Mexican  program  should 
furnish  excellent  reading  for  the  club.  With  these  three  works, 
and  if  something  more  specifically  from  the  archaeological 
angle  is  desired,  with  H.  J.  Spinden's  ancient  civilizations 
of  Mexico  and  America  (American  Museum  of  Natural 
History)  added  for  good  measure,  the  distant  past  should  be 
well  taken  care  of,  and  the  club  could  then  proceed  to  a  study 
of  the  evolution  of  the  Mexico  of  today.  There  is  no  better 
book  for  this  purpose  than  Ernest  H.  Gruening's  Mexico  and 
its  heritage  (Appleton-Century),  a  study  of  social  condi- 
tions, politics,  and  government,  with  a  survey  of  church  his- 
tory, and  illuminating  characterization  of  Mexican  civiliza- 
tion. Mr.  Gruening's  book,  I  am  told,  is  regarded  in  Mexico 
much  as  Bryce's  American  commonwealth  is  in  our  coun- 
try, as  a  study  by  a  foreigner  which  is  as  authoritative  as 
anything  in  its  field.  It  is  dispassionate  and  analytical,  at  once 
critical  and  understanding,  in  every  way  an  excellent  work. 
One  of  A.  S.  H.'s  fellow  club  members  ought  without  fail 
to  report  on  it.  Another,  then,  might  present  a  synopsis  of 
Stuart  Chase's  views  as  set  forth  in  his  Mexico:  a  study  of 
two  Americas  (Macmillan) ,  a  roseate  portrayal  of  the  Mexi- 
can country  and  its  civilization,  designed  to  show  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  machineless  community  as  over  against  the  defects 
of  a  highly  industrialized  society  like  that  of  the  United 
States.  One  other  aspect  still  remains  which  should  furnish 
an  interesting  paper,  and  that  is  the  Maximilian  episode  on 
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which  two  good  recent  books  have  appeared — Maximilian, 
emperor  of  Mexico  (Yale  University  Press)  by  J.  L.  Blasio, 
and  Bertita  Harding's  phantom  crown  (Bobbs-Merrill). 
And,  lest  after  the  club  has  had  its  Mexico  day,  all  the  mem- 
bers decide  to  take  their  next  vacations  in  that  land  of  beauty, 
confusion,  and  interest,  some  one  of  the  speakers  should  take 
occasion  to  inform  them  that  the  best  manual  for  their  travels 
is  Terry's  guide  to  Mexico  (Houghton  Mifflin). 


CHAPTER  VIII 


RELIGION    IN    FICTION 


L.  W.  P.,  Jr.,  of  Austin,  Texas,  who  is  to  deliver  a  paper  on 
religion  as  a  theme  for  fiction,  and  who  says  that  his  investiga- 
tions lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contemporary  nov- 
elist for  the  most  part  simply  ignores  religion,  wishes  a  list  of 
novels  in  which  it  plays  any  large  part. 

I'm  not  quite  sure  how  comprehensive  L.  W.  P.,  Jr.,  means 
the  word  contemporary  to  be,  so  for  safety's  sake  I'm  going 
back  over  a  number  of  years  for  my  titles.  And  I'm  offering 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  list  that  could  easily  be 
compiled.  Way  back  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember 
there  lay  about  in  a  pantry  that  housed  an  overflow  of  books, 
a  paper-bound  copy  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Robert  els- 
mere  (Macmillan) ,  a  volume  which  I  gathered  from  the  com- 
ment of  my  elders  had  a  few  years  before  set  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  by  its  ears.  I  tried  reading  it  later  on  in  life,  and 
found  it  far  from  the  tensely  exciting  book  which  my  parents 
had  discussed.  By  that  time,  I  suppose,  the  world  had  seen 
more  ministers  whose  faith  had  come  into  collision  with 
doubt,  and  its  tale  of  the  agony  of  soul  of  a  rector  in  his 
progress  toward  agnosticism  was  no  longer  startling.  The 
book  had  an  enormous  success  in  its  time,  however,  and 
brought  its  author  into  the  forefront  of  the  writers  of  her 
day.  Years  later  she  produced  a  sequel  to  Robert  elsmere  en- 
titled the  case  of  richard  meynell  (Doubleday,  Doran) 
which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  fell  flatter  than  a  pan- 
cake. Another  novel  of  which  I  used  to  hear  the  older  genera- 
tion talk  was  Margaret  Deland's   john   ward,   preacher 
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(Harpers),  which  reversed  Mrs.  "Ward's  predicament  and 
portrayed  its  rigidly  Calvinistic  hero  in  conflict  with  his  ag- 
nostic wife.  Still  another  I  have  always  meant  to  read,  but 
never  got  around  to  more  than  glancing  at  on  library  shelves, 
is  Harold  Frederic's  the  damnation  of  theron  ware 
(Duffield),  the  story  of  a  Methodist  minister's  progress  from 
a  narrow  orthodoxy  to  doubt  and  unbelief.  That,  too,  was  a 
novel  which  in  its  year  roused  lively  discussion  and  argu- 
ment. William  Dean  Howells  in  the  minister's  charge 
(Houghton  Mifflin)  depicted  the  spiritual  development  of  a 
country  lad  who  went  to  Boston  on  the  encouragement  of 
a  minister,  and  Samuel  Rutherford  Crockett  in  the  stickit 
minister  (Macmillan)  chronicled  the  work  of  a  minister 
among  humble  men,  adding  the  flavor  of  Scottish  dialect  to 
his  tale.  Scottish,  of  course,  reminds  me  of  that  charming 
novel  which  ushered  Barrie  into  his  high  popularity,  the 
little  minister  (Scribners) ,  a  lovely  and  tender  story.  Com- 
ing nearer  to  our  own  day,  there  are  Robert  Herrick's  the 
master  of  the  inn  (Scribners) ,  a  brief  tale  in  which  reli- 
gious symbolism  plays  a  part,  and  Winston  Churchill's  the 
inside  of  the  cup  (Scribners) ,  a  novel  turning  on  religious 
hypocrisy  and  doctrinal  discussion.  And  so  I  arrive  at  more 
immediately  contemporary  works,  Sinclair  Lewis's  elmer 
gantry  (Harcourt,  Brace),  which  a  few  years  ago  aroused  a 
storm  of  controversy,  H.  G.  Wells's  god  the  invisible  king 
(Macmillan),  and  the  soul  of  a  bishop  (Macmillan),  the 
latter,  in  the  author's  words,  "a  novel  (with  just  a  little  love 
in  it)  about  conscience  and  religion  and  the  real  troubles  of 
life";  Galsworthy's  saint's  progress  (Scribners) ;  Janet 
Beith's  no  second  spring  (Stokes),  a  book  depicting  with 
freshness  and  power  the  efforts  of  a  minister  in  a  small  com- 
munity hostile  to  him,  and  cloud  howe  (Doubleday, 
Doran) ,  by  Lewis  Grassic  Gibbon,  which  also  portrays  its 
minister  hero  at  his  duties  among  simple  country  folk. 


CHAPTER  IX 

READING    FOR    AN    INVALID 

"There's  luck  in  odd  numbers,"  said  Rory  O'More.  And  so 
that  there  may  be  luck  in  the  list  I  am  drawing  up  for  B.  de 
C.  L.  of  Evermeu,  France,  who  wants  books  to  beguile  an 
invalid  friend  into  forgetfulness  of  her  plight,  I'm  selecting 
an  uneven  number  of  titles  instead  of  the  half  dozen  for 
which  she  asked.  I'm  including  in  my  list  something  old  and 
something  new  (which,  if  the  old  jingle  holds  true,  helps  to 
assure  good  fortune),  and  I'm  compiling  it  in  compliance 
with  B.  de  C.  L.'s  request  that  the  books  I  choose  be  "gay,  but 
not  too  sophisticated  nor  too  long,"  and,  if  possible,  in  cheap 
editions.  I  make  provision  for  something  old  for  one  reason 
only,  and  that  is  because  personally  I  can't  conceive  of  spend- 
ing any  considerable  period  of  time  in  bed  without  rereading 
Jane  Austen.  Like  Abou  Ben  Adhem's  name  (so  far  as  I  am 
concerned),  pride  and  prejudice  leads  all  the  rest  when  it 
comes  to  novels  that  delight  and  charm.  Not  even  Miss  Aus- 
ten's own  emma  can  threaten  its  supremacy.  So  I  start  my  list 
for  B.  de  C.  L.'s  friend  with  that  immortal  work  now  to  be 
had  in  the  Everyman's  Library  (Dutton)  or  the  World's 
Classics  (Oxford  University  Press)  series.  For  the  rest  I'm 
selecting  books  of  more  recent  date,  Phil  Stong's  state  fair 
(Grosset  &  Dunlap) ,  for  instance,  a  gay,  swift-moving  nar- 
rative, racy  of  the  soil,  with  a  prize  pig  for  hero,  a  mid- 
Western  farm  family  for  cast,  and  a  country  fair  for  back- 
ground. It's  a  good,  zestful  tale,  fresh,  original,  and  amusing. 
Then    there's   Richard   Hughes's    high    wind   in    Jamaica 

(Modern  Library) ,  originally  published  in  this  country  under 
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the  title  of  the  innocent  voyage  (Harpers) ,  one  of  those 
books  which  strike  a  new  note  in  fiction  and  uncover  a  chal- 
lenging talent.  The  young  people  who  are  the  center  of  its 
story  are  happily  depicted  in  touching  naivete  by  a  highly 
sophisticated  writer.  Far  more  in  the  tradition  of  American 
childhood  is  the  trio  of  youngsters  who  lend  liveliness  to  Rhys 
Davis's  worth  remembering  (Longmans,  Green).  This  is  a 
tale  spiced  with  picturesque  Southern  speech,  given  a  highly 
individualistic  turn  by  the  vagaries  of  the  young  folk,  and 
enlivened  by  the  infusion  into  it  of  homely  Negro  wit  and 
humor.  "Plum  elegant,"  its  admirers  consider  it,  and  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  their  unrestrained  delight  in  it  is  bet- 
ter justified  than  my  own  more  temperate  enjoyment.  If 
B.  de  C.  L.'s  friend  likes  the  Wodehouse  type  of  humor  (and 
few  are  they  who  do  not)  she  will  find  reading  well  calcu- 
lated to  dispel  the  languors  of  illness  in  nothing  but  wode- 
house (Garden  City  Publishing  Co.),  an  omnibus  volume 
containing  the  cream  of  its  author's  productions.  In  the  same 
inexpensive  edition  is  to  be  had  an  anthology  of  the  best 
American  humorous  short  stories,  while  that  novel  so 
popular  when  it  appeared,  V.  Sackville-West's  the  edward- 
ians,  a  portrayal  of  English  society  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, with  Knole  of  the  Sackvilles  for  background,  is  to  be  had 
in  the  Grosset  &  Dunlap  edition  for  a  dollar.  Just  the  kind  of 
reading  to  delight  an  invalid  who  wants  high-hearted  good 
humor  together  with  an  unstrenuous  zest  is  Christopher  Mor- 
ley's  charming  parnassus  on  wheels  now  in  the  Modern 
Library  group.  Somerset  Maugham's  excellent  collection  of 
short  stories,  first  person  singular  (Garden  City  Publish- 
ing Co. ) ,  which  needs  leisurely  perusal  for  the  appreciation 
of  its  consummate  craftsmanship,  is  another  book  which 
should  prove  welcome  in  the  sickroom.  And  finally  I  can't  re- 
sist adding,  though  they  are  verse  and  not  fiction  and  too 
recent  to  have  appeared  in  cheap  editions,  Ogden  Nash's  bad 
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parents'  garden  of  verse  (Simon  &  Schuster),  and  Don 
Marquis's  "archy's  life  of  mehitabel"  (Doubleday,  Doran) ; 
archy,  the  cockroach,  as  his  devotees  will  remember,  could 
not  stretch  to  the  capital  letters  of  the  typewriter,  hence  his 
use  of  the  lower  case.  Age  has  not  withered  him,  nor  custom 
staled  his  infinite  variety.  As  for  Mr.  Nash,  his  new  collec- 
tion of  brilliant  caricatures  in  verse,  is  bigger  and  better 
than  ever. 


CHAPTER  X 

A    PROGRAM    ON    CONTEMPORARY    THOUGHT 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Q.  of  Shreveport,  La.,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
program  committee  of  a  study  club,  is  desirous  of  preparing  a 
schedule  for  the  coming  year  ivhich  will  give  the  membership 
some  general  idea  of  contemporary  thought.  She  proceeds  to 
particularize  further,  suggesting  various  phases  of  the  subject 
which  she  desires  to  include. 

First  of  all,  to  orientate  itself,  the  club  might  read  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch's  the  modern  temper  (Harcourt,  Brace) 
which,  pessimistically  but  illuminatingly,  presents  the  case  of 
the  modern  intellectual.  It  might  further  read  Irwin  Edman's 
the  contemporary  and  his  soul  (Viking) ,  a  collection  of 
philosophical  essays,  in  which  one  of  the  younger  critics  and 
philosophers  of  our  country  sets  forth  persuasively  some  of 
the  problems  that  beset  the  thoughtful  man.  Having  thus  at- 
tacked the  subject  from  the  intellectual  angle,  it  might  go  on 
to  through  space  and  time  (Macmillan)  which  furnishes 
an  approach  to  some  of  the  scientific  reasoning  of  the  day, 
or  to  Sir  Arthur  Eddington's  new  pathways  in  science 
(Macmillan)  or  C.  C.  Furnas's  the  next  hundred  years; 
the  unfinished  business  of  science  (Reynal  &  Hitch- 
cock), a  primer  for  tomorrow  (Scribners) ,  by  Christian 
Frederick  Gauss,  dean  of  Princeton  University,  is  a  small  book 
but  a  meaty  one,  an  introduction,  as  its  author  calls  it,  to 
contemporary  civilization,  which  comments  briefly  but  crit- 
ically upon  science,  religion,  capitalism,  nationalism,  and  the 
American  attitude  toward  other  nations. 

So  much  for  the  general  background.  Now  for  the  specific 
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subjects  which  Mrs.  H.  G.  Q.  mentions.  She  wants  to  know, 
for  one  thing,  whether  there  is  a  book  out,  or  to  come  out, 
on  social  welfare.  I  have  one  here  at  my  elbow  entitled  on 
economic  planning  (Covici-Friede) ,  a  collection  of  papers 
delivered  at  the  Regional  Study  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Industrial  Relations  Institute  in  New  York  in  1935.  Its 
editors,  Mary  L.  Fledderus  and  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  state  in  their 
introduction  that  the  "book  is  a  group  product  reflecting  di- 
versity of  view  and  expression"  but  unified  in  its  concentra- 
tion on  the  problem  of  "what  kind  of  economic  planning  can 
end  unemployment,  establish  security,  and  raise  standards  of 
living  in  proportion  to  productive  capacity."  The  work  is  a 
useful  and  readable  one  for  the  general  reader. 

Next,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Q.  wants  a  book  which  she  can  use  as 
background  for  an  afternoon  to  be  devoted  to  poetry,  and  a 
volume  of  poems  which  can  be  used  on  the  same  occasion; 
Elizabeth  Drew's  discovering  poetry  (Norton)  would,  I 
think,  prove  an  admirable  springboard  for  her  main  discus- 
sion. Miss  Drew,  who  is  the  author  also  of  a  no  less  illuminating 
but  more  general  book  entitled  the  enjoyment  of  litera- 
ture, is  a  critic  of  discrimination  and  taste,  with  an  excellent 
acquaintance  with  both  prose  and  verse,  and  just  the  sort  of 
perspective  that  a  club  of  varied  interests  needs.  As  for  the 
volume  of  poetry,  why  not  take  William  Rose  Benet's  golden 
fleece  (Dodd,  Mead),  a  selection  from  his  works  of  the 
poems  which  he  himself  considers  his  best?  Here  is  one  of  the 
best  poets  contemporary  America  has  produced,  an  artist  of 
impeccable  integrity  and  rich  and  far-flung  fancy,  versatile 
and  scrupulous  in  metrics,  and  always  distinctively  himself. 

"Something  on  religion — not  too  churchy,"  Mrs.  H.  G.  Q. 
also  wants.  That,  I  should  say,  would  be  John  Dewey's  a  com- 
mon faith  (Yale  University  Press) ,  discussions  originally  de- 
livered as  lectures,  which  attempt  to  present  a  faith  which 
those  who  no  longer  can  admit  creeds  will  find  acceptable.  A 
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suggestive  and  lucid  little  book,  it  is  well  adapted  both  in 
length  and  subject  matter  to  club  purposes.  When  that  has 
been  used  for  a  meeting,  the  club  might  get  variety  in  its 
program  by  turning  to  the  drama.  Apparently  in  the  past  it 
has  had  all  sorts  of  conventional  drama  talks,  and  now  wants 
something  new  in  the  way  of  a  play  or  work  on  the  drama. 
Two  books  come  to  my  mind,  of  widely  different  nature, 
either  of  which  ought  to  prove  interesting.  The  first  is  John 
Mason  Brown's  letters  from  greenroom  ghosts  (Viking) , 
ingenious  letters  from  dramatists  of  the  past  to  those  of  the 
present  with  whom  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  a 
certain  affinity,  written  in  the  manner  of  their  period  and 
backed  by  thorough  scholarship.  The  second  is  the  curtain 
falls  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  by  Joseph  Verner  Reed,  an  account 
of  what  happens  in  the  preparation  and  production  of  a  play. 
And  finally  for  the  volume  on  music  which  Mrs.  H.  G.  Q. 
wants,  I  suggest  the  life  of  Schubert,  by  Ralph  Bates,  which 
has  been  issued  in  the  excellent  series  of  brief  biographies 
which  the  Appleton-Century  Company  is  bringing  out.  It's 
by  the  same  Ralph  Bates  whose  novel,  lean  men  (Macmil- 
lan) ,  a  story  of  Spain  in  revolution,  has  called  attention  to 
him  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  novelists  dealing  with  the 
contemporary  scene. 


CHAPTER  XI 

FOR    A    CLUB    OF   YOUNG    WOMEN 

M.  F.  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  is  to  give  a  talk  before  a  group  of 
young  ivomen  and  wishes  to  discuss  some  of  the  recent  books. 
She  asks  for  a  list  that  will  be  of  interest  to  girls  of  twenty  or 
thereabouts. 

There  is  a  group  of  books  which  I  should  think  would  prove 
engaging  to  a  club  such  as  she  describes,  for  young  women  in 
their  twenties  are,  I  think,  in  a  mood  to  read  of  others  of 
their  sex  who  have  achieved  prominence  or  lived  under  con- 
ditions somewhat  unusual.  Among  them  are  Pearl  Buck's 
charming  biography  of  her  mother,  the  exile  (Day),  the 
portrayal  of  a  life  lived  among  missionary  circles  in  China; 
Tatiana  Tchernavin's  we  soviet  women  (Dutton) ,  in  which 
the  workings  of  the  Russian  state  are  described  in  their  inci- 
dence on  the  fair  sex;  Blanche  Col  ton  Williams's  life  of 
george  eliot  (Macmillan) ,  and  Dorothy  Sayers's  gaudy 
night  (Harcourt,  Brace) .  This  last,  a  mystery  story  in  which 
the  author  again  shows  that  she  is  increasingly  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  straight  novel  rather  than  the  detective  tale, 
plays  against  the  background  of  an  Oxford  college,  has  a 
predominantly  feminine  cast,  and  can  lay  claim  to  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  dialogue  which  has  seen  the  light  of  print 
for  many  a  day.  There  is  a  lengthy  Russian  novel  issued  by 
Longmans,  Green,  darkness  and  dawn,  by  Alexei  Tolstoy, 
a  story  beginning  in  pre-Revolutionary  days  and  running  up 
to  the  opening  of  the  Soviet  regime,  which  is  really  a  pageant 
of  Russian  history  during  that  period  of  years,  given  unity  by 
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being  carried  on  the  thread  of  the  fortunes  of  two  sisters.  It 
would,  I  think,  afford  interesting  opportunity  for  comment, 
since  it  offers  a  chance  for  the  discussion  of  the  genesis  and 
progress  of  the  Russian  experiment  and  gives  an  excuse  for 
mention  of  a  great  many  recent  books  on  Russia's  develop- 
ment. Incidentally,  if  she  does  enter  on  this  subject  M.  F. 
should  not  fail  to  make  mention  of  soviet  communism 
(Scribners) ,  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  These  two  stout 
volumes  are  not,  to  be  sure,  likely  to  be  the  selection  of  the 
average  young  person,  but  they  are  of  so  excellent  a  nature 
and  by  such  uniquely  fitted  writers  that  they  ought  to  have 
their  existence  bruited  abroad. 

I  have,  as  it  is  plain  to  see,  by  this  time  forgotten  that  I 
was  selecting  books  that  had  a  particular  concern  with 
women.  It's  all  foolishness,  anyway,  and  a  purely  artificial 
distinction  I  was  making,  decided  upon  simply  because  it  was 
an  easy  way  of  sliding  into  my  list.  So  to  continue  on  another 
tack.  M.  F.,  if  she  has  not  already  talked  to  her  club  about 
Sinclair  Lewis's  it  can't  happen  here  (Doubleday,  Doran) 
should  by  all  means  do  so.  Here  is  a  novel  which  is  provoca- 
tive and  suggestive,  that  has  something  to  say  to  every  Amer- 
ican, and  which  can  be  quoted  as  evidence  to  the  contrary 
when  the  possibility  of  America  going  fascist  is  scoffed  out 
of  conversation.  Arnold  Zweig's  education  before  verdun 
(Viking),  which  carries  on  the  sergeant  grischa  chronicle, 
is  a  book  to  read,  for  it  has  the  same  moving  and  impressive 
qualities  as  the  earlier  volume.  One  more  novel,  before  I  leave 
fiction  for  other  works,  and  that  is  George  Santayana's  the 
last  puritan  (Scribners) ,  a  work  which  was  awaited  with 
the  greatest  eagerness  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
author's  philosophical  writings  and  which  to  the  delighted 
surprise  of  that  circle  has  marched  on  to  popular  success.  I 
said  I  was  through  with  fiction,  but  I  forgot  when  I  said  it 
that    Elswyth    Thane's    young    mr.    disraeli     (Harcourt,, 
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Brace)  was  Actionized  biography.  It's  a  delightful  book,  full 
of  vivid  incident. 

To  pass  into  an  entirely  different  field — that  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  there's  a  most  interesting  description  of  Euro- 
pean personalities  and  peoples  of  today  in  the  shape  of  John 
Gunther's  spirited  inside  Europe  (Harpers)  and  a  lively  per- 
sonal chronicle  that  travels  into  various  corners  of  the  globe 
in  Negley  Farson's  the  way  of  a  trangressor  (Harcourt, 
Brace) .  If  M.  F.  wants  to  prescribe  reading  that  will  spread 
over  a  long  period  of  time  she  should  make  mention  of  the 
three  volumes  of  a  history  of  Europe  (Houghton  Mifflin) , 
by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  the  last  of  which  has  just  appeared,  and 
which  together  constitute  a  set  which  would  lend  distinction 
to  any  library.  And  now  one  last  book,  Henry  Seidel  Canby's 
alma  mater  (Farrar  &  Rinehart) .  M.  F.  will  find,  I  think, 
that  it  has  interest  for  a  generation  of  college  youth  that' 
knows  other  days  and  other  ways  from  those  described  in  it. 

EIGHTEEN    GOOD    BOOKS    OF    1 93 3 

Among  the  outstanding  novels  of  the  year  are  south 
moon  under,  by  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings  (Scribners), 
and  as  the  earth  turns  by  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll  (Macmil- 
lan) ,  both  of  them  novels  of  the  soil,  Mrs.  Rawlings's  of  the 
Florida  scrub  country  and  Mrs.  Carroll's  of  the  Maine  farm- 
land. Both  of  them  have  a  background  pictured  with  liveliness 
and  veracity,  well  differentiated  and  vigorously  drawn  char- 
acters, and  both  are  knit  into  effectiveness  by  the  understand- 
ing sympathy  of  their  authors  for  the  manner  of  life  they 
are  portraying.  Likewise  an  authentic  piece  of  Americana  in 
fiction  form  is  James  Gould  Cozzens's  the  last  adam  (Har- 
court, Brace),  a  realistic,  and  at  the  same  time  humorous 
portrayal  of  Connecticut  village  life,  with  some  boldly  etched 
personalities  and  a  cleverly  contrived  method  of  securing 
unity  for  a  necessarily  sprawling  story.  A  charming  travesty 
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of  tragic  conditions,  Robert  Nathan's  one  more  spring 
(Knopf),  with  its  portrayal  of  a  group  of  victims  of  the 
depression  who  find  shelter  in  Central  Park,  displays  his  char- 
acteristic blend  of  satire  and  tenderness.  Mr.  Nathan's  volume 
is  as  brief  as  Hervey  Allen's  enormously  successful  anthony 
adverse  (Farrar  &  Rinehart)  is  long,  and  as  directly  focussed 
on  the  present  day  as  Mr.  Allen's  picaresque  tale  beginning  in 
Napoleonic  times  is  for  the  most  part  divorced  from  it.  If 
W.  McC.  P.  has  time  when  he  has  finished  anthony  adverse 
for  another  long  novel  he  can  tackle  H.  G.  Wells's  the 
bulpington  of  blup  (Macmillan) ,  good  "Wells,  more  sav- 
age than  H.  G.  has  often  allowed  himself  to  be  in  the  recent 
past,  or  he  can  turn  to  the  same  author's  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  (Macmillan) ,  long  and  engrossing,  and  a 
tract  for  the  times  rather  than  a  novel  in  everything  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  cast  in  a  future  Utopia. 

Three  foreign  novels,  Hans  Fallada's  little  man,  what 
now?  (Simon  &  Schuster) ,  a  tale  of  Germany  and  of  unem- 
ployment, Jules  Romains's  men  of  good  will  (Knopf),  a 
modern  "novel  without  a  hero,"  part  of  a  work  projected  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  twenty  years  a-growing  (Viking),  by 
Maurice  O'Sullivan,  a  simple  tale  of  simple  Irish  folk,  are 
among  the  important  publications  in  the  field  of  fiction.  H. 
M.  Tomlinson's  the  snows  of  helicon  (Harpers),  as  a 
story  exceedingly  poor,  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  outstanding 
books  of  the  season.  Mr.  Tomlinson  may  not  know  how  to 
devise  a  plot,  and  he  may  have  no  idea  how  to  extricate  his 
characters  from  the  artificial  situations  into  which  he  throws 
them,  but  there  is  no  one  writing  who  has  more  "quality,"  if 
that  word  is  taken  to  mean  beauty  of  soul  and  mind,  more 
ability  to  invest  his  writing  with  dignity  and  exquisite  loveli- 
ness of  expression  than  this  quiet,  rather  deaf,  much  beloved 
Englishman.  Of  all  the  persons  I  have  met  in  the  course  of 
my  literary  labors  Tomlinson  and  Masefield  more  than  any 
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others  impress  me  with  a  power  that  comes  from  character 
and  is  wrung  from  agonized  brooding  over  "the  doubtful  fate 
of  human  kind." 

A  book  that  is  among  the  best  of  1933  is  Storm  Jameson's 
no  time  like  the  present  (Knopf ) ,  the  autobiography  of 
a  woman  who  came  to  maturity  during  the  war  years  and 
who  writes  with  burning  indignation  of  the  betrayal  of  hu- 
manity which  she  regards  battle  to  be.  Five  more  biographies 
take  place  among  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  year,  the 
autobiography  of  alice  b.  toklas  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  in 
reality  the  autobiography  of  the  remarkable  woman,  Gertrude 
Stein,  the  house  of  exile,  by  Nora  Wain  (Little,  Brown), 
the  chronicle  of  an  American  woman's  life  in  China,  Stefan 
Zweig's  marie  Antoinette  (Viking),  the  third  and  last  vol- 
ume of  the  journal  of  Arnold  bennett  (Viking),  and 
the  farm  (Harpers),  by  Louis  Bromfield.  Mr.  Bromfield's 
book  is  really  the  biography  of  a  family,  thinly  disguised  as 
fiction,  with  himself  figuring  in  the  third  person.  I  find  it  the 
most  interesting  of  his  books,  and  indeed  a  fascinating  vol- 
ume, worthy  to  take  its  place  with  Hamlin  Garland's  a  son 
of  the  middle  border. 


CHAPTER  XII 

SOME    BOOKS    OF    1 9 34 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask,  writes  Mrs.  G.  W.  of  Mound 
City,  Mo.,  for  a  list  of  twenty-four  books  of  types  suitable  to 
be  reviewed  in  chib  work} 

I  gather  from  the  rest  of  Mrs.  G.  W.'s  letter  that  the  member- 
ship of  her  club  is  of  assorted  ages  and  tastes,  and  consequently 
I've  selected  books  the  interest  of  which  should  be  fairly  gen- 
eral. Presumably  a  group  of  women,  no  matter  what  their 
divergences  in  years  and  outlook,  will  all  be  interested  in  how 
other  women  have  met  the  problems  which  confront  them. 
Consequently,  they  should  find  appeal  in  such  personal  chron- 
icles as  Evelyn  Harris's  the  barter  lady  (Doubleday, 
Doran) ,  the  autobiographical  record  of  a  woman  farmer,  who, 
left  without  her  husband  and  with  children  to  educate, 
wrested  her  living  from  the  soil  and  Hilda  Faunce's  desert 
wife  (Little,  BroWn),  with  its  colorful  incidents  and  its  por- 
trayal of  life  on  a  Navajo  Reservation.  Tatiana  Tchernavin's 
escape  from  the  Soviets  (Dutton) ,  the  book  which  set  all 
the  daily  columnists  to  hurrahing  when  it  appeared,  is  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  use  of  the  club,  and  Barbara  Peart's  tia 
barbarita  (Houghton  Mifflin)  is  another  book  to  make 
women  sit  up  and  take  notice.  A  doughty  lady  was  Barbara 
and  her  adventures  in  the  Argentine,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere 
make  good  reading.  The  club  ought  also  to  be  interested  in 
Lauren  Gilfillan's  I  went  to  pit  college  (Viking),  a  lively 
first-hand  portrayal  of  conditions  in  a  Pennsylvania  mining 
community.  And,  to  swing  to  reminiscences  of  totally  dif- 
ferent   sort,    in    Edith    Wharton's    a    backward    glance 
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(Appleton-Century).  The  chronicle  of  Ike  Hoover,  White 
House  usher  through  several  administrations,  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin,  has  a  deal  of  interesting  anecdote  in  it, 
and  sidelights  on  the  first  ladies  of  the  land  as  well  as  on  their 
husbands  that  cannot  fail  to  win  attention.  How  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land's charms  endure  through  the  years!  For  Mr.  Hoover  at 
least  she  was  the  incomparable  among  presidents'  wives. 
There's  another  autobiographical  narrative  which  should  make 
excellent  club  reading,  Margaret  Chanler's  roman  spring 
(Houghton  Mifflin) ,  full  of  fascinating  recollections  of  no- 
tabilities of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  But  that's  enough  of 
biography  for  the  club.  For  fiction  it  might  try  A.  P.  Her- 
bert's holy  deadlock  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  with  its  satire 
of  the  British  divorce  laws,  Josephine  Lawrence's  years  are 
so  long  (Stokes) ,  a  story  built  about  the  problem  of  depend- 
ent old  age,  Mikhail  Sholokhov's  and  quiet  flows  the  don 
(Knopf),  Andre  Malraux's  man's  fate  (Smith  &  Haas), 
Lion  Feuchtwanger's  the  oppermanns  (Viking),  Thomas 
Mann's  Joseph  and  his  brothers  and  young  Joseph 
(Knopf) ,  and  Marguerite  Steen's  matador  (Little,  Brown) , 
a  brilliant  picture  of  Spain.  A  miscellaneous  group  of  works 
that  ought  to  prove  interesting  reading  and  arouse  interested 
discussion  is  Ernst  Henri's  hitler  over  Europe  (Simon  & 
Schuster),  Louis  Adamic's  the  native's  return  (Harpers), 
Carl  Carmer's  stars  fell  on  Alabama  or  his  listen  for  a 
lonesome  drum  (Farrar  &  Rinehart),  merchants  of 
death  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  by  Frank  C.  Hanighen  and  Helmuth 
C.  Engelbrecht,  Aldous  Huxley's  beyond  the  mexique  bay 
(Doubleday,  Doran),  Romola  Nijinsky's  nijinsky  (Simon  & 
Schuster),  a  book  which  contains  a  life  story  remarkable 
enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  dancing  itself 
is  only  a  minor  interest,  Sven  Hedin's  a  conquest  of  Tibet 
(Dutton),  and  Matthew  Josephson's  the  robber  barons 
(Harcourt,  Brace).  As  a  fillip  to  this  more  weighty  reading 
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there  is  some  poetry  which  Mrs.  G.  W.'s  club  might  enjoy — 
Paul  Engle's  American  song  (Doubleday,  Doran),  Christo- 
pher La  Farge's  hoxsie  sells  his  acres  (Coward-McCann) , 
and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  burning  city  (Farrar  &  Rine- 
hart). 


CHAPTER  XIII 

GOOD    BOOKS    OF    I93  5 

L.  R.  2.  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  says  she  was  given  the  topic 
"The  Best  Book  of  1935"  for  a  club  program,  and  is  at  sea  on 
the  assignment.  She  wants  help  in  selecting  the  outstanding 
volume  in  fiction,  biography,  and  travel. 

Categorically  to  label  anything  "best"  is  a  dangerous  business, 
and  I  refuse  to  put  my  head  into  a  noose.  Rather  than  take 
chances  I  have  selected  from  last  year's  publications  several 
in  each  of  the  fields  which  L.  R.  Z.  mentions  and  from  these 
she  can  make  choice  of  the  particular  volume  she  most  favors. 
All  of  the  titles  I  name  have  met  with  critical  and  public 
commendation. 

If  I  fear  to  apply  the  term  "best"  to  any  book  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatsoever  in  saying  of  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh's 
north  to  the  orient  (Harcourt,  Brace)  that  it  was  the 
most  popular  travel  book  of  1935.  And,  indeed,  though  there 
may  have  been  more  important  works  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  geographical  student  I  am  sure  that  there  could  have 
been  none  more  charming  in  spirit  than  this.  It  is,  I  think,  by 
all  means  the  volume  which  should  find  its  way  into  L.  R.  Z.'s 
program  if  but  one  gets  mention. 

When  it  comes  to  fiction,  there  is,  of  course,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  to  act  as  signpost  to  H.  L.  Davis's  honey  in  the  horn 
(Harpers) .  Personally  there  are  several  books  I  should  give 
preference  to  over  it,  if  I  were  making  up  a  program — Ellen 
Glasgow's  vein  of  iron  (Harcourt,  Brace),  Sinclair  Lewis's 
it  can't  happen  here  (Doubleday,  Doran),  Berry  Flem- 
ing's siesta  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  one  of  the  most  veracious  and 
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effective  portrayals  of  the  South  of  today  which  has  made  its 
appearance  since  the  influx  of  books  on  that  section  began, 
and  Thomas  Wolfe's  of  time  and  the  river  (Scribners), 
which,  whatever  one  may  think  of  its  sprawling  immensity,  is 
not  a  work  to  be  lightly  brushed  aside.  James  Boyd's  roll 
river  (Scribners)  is  another  tale  which  L.  R.  Z.  might  in- 
clude in  her  list,  as  are  also  Mary  Ellen  Chase's  silas  Crockett 
(Macmillan)  and  Rachel  Field's  time  out  of  mind  (Mac- 
millan) .  This  last  was  chosen  by  the  booksellers  as  the  best 
novel  of  1935. 

As  to  biography  there  is  again  a  Pulitzer  Prize  to  mark  out 
a  special  work,  the  thought  and  character  of  william 
james  (Little,  Brown),  a  collection  of  letters  by  the  philos- 
opher carried  on  a  running  interpretative  commentary  by 
Ralph  Barton  Perry.  This  is  a  publication  of  importance  to 
all  to  whom  philosophy  makes  appeal,  but  it  is  possibly  read- 
ing demanding  too  much  application  for  club  purposes.  Per- 
haps the  most  charming  biographical  work  of  1935,  and  one 
which  should  be  admirably  suited  to  L.  R.  Z.'s  needs,  is  the 
late  Clarence  Day's  life  with  father  (Knopf),  a  delightful 
book  not  without  gaiety  because  of  its  irony.  With  Mr.  Day's 
volume  might  be  read  alma  mater  (Farrar  &  Rinehart),  by 
Henry  Seidel  Canby.  Finally  there  are  Marie  Sandoz's  old 
jules  (Little,  Brown),  Frank  Monaghan's  John  jay 
( Bobbs -Merrill ) ,  Peter  Quennell's  byron:  the  years  of 
fame  (Viking),  and  that  exceedingly  interesting  memoir  of 
Napoleon's  Moscow  campaign,  de  Caulaincourt's  with  napo- 
leon in  Russia  (Morrow) . 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SOME    BOOKS    OF    1 93  6 

Mrs.  W.  C.  F.  of  Kewanee,  111.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  F.  of  Glad- 
brook,  la.  are  both  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  club  pro- 
gram for  the  ensuing  year.  The  former  has  the  comprehensive 
subject  of  recent  literature,  the  latter  the  narrower  one  of  re- 
cent biography.  I  take  it  that  by  "recent"  both  mean  the  year 
1956,  and  I  am  therefore  making  suggestions  of  books  pub- 
lished during  the  past  eight  months  from  which  I  hope  they 
can  dratv  assistance. 

One  of  the  latest  biographies  of  piquant  character  to  appear 
is  Dr.  Victor  Heiser's  an  American  doctor's  odyssey  (Nor- 
ton) .  Dr.  Heiser,  who  is  an  expert  in  tropical  diseases  and  has 
made  some  sixteen  trips  around  the  world  in  behalf  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  has  taken  adventure  with  a  frolic  wel- 
come wherever  it  met  him  and  his  book  is  packed  full  of  in- 
cidents and  anecdotes  of  liveliest  sort.  It  makes  excellent  read- 
ing, and  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  a  chronicle  rich 
in  the  experience  that  is  of  value  to  science.  Lively  reading, 
too,  though  the  life  it  mirrors  is  as  far  removed  from  such  a 
career  as  Dr.  Heiser's  as  North  Pole  is  from  South  is  the 
countess  from  iowa  (Putnam),  by  Countess  Nostitz,  an 
autobiography  which  carries  its  subject  from  a  childhood  in 
the  Middle  West  and  the  Sierras  to  a  life  spent  first  among  the 
splendors  and  diversions  of  court  society  in  Czarist  Russia  and 
later  in  the  turmoil  of  Revolution.  Mrs.  H.  W.  F.,  by  right  of 
residence,  ought  to  be  particularly  interested  in  this  book.  A 
penetrating  study  of  personality,  set  also  against  a  foreign 

background,  is  to  be  found  in  Pearl  Buck's  charming  little 
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volume  entitled  exile  (Day),  which  is  a  portrayal  of  her 
mother,  and  incidentally,  of  her  father,  while  an  interesting 
revelation  of  the  literary  mind  at  work  and  off  guard  is  pre- 
sented in  G.  B.  Stern's  monogram  (Macmillan).  If  either 
club  program  maker  wants  a  book  on  current  political  person- 
alities she  can  choose  either  Konrad  Heiden's  hitler  (Knopf) 
or  George  Seldes's  sawdust  caesar  (Harpers) ,  the  latter  "the 
untold  story  of  Mussolini  and  fascism."  And  if  she  wishes 
older  historical  figures  there  are  Edith  SitwelFs  victoria  of 
England  (Houghton  Mifflin) ,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  read  in  connection  with  this  Elswyth  Thane's  novel,  the 
young  mr.  disraeli  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  and  for  American 
subjects,  the  studies  of  Thomas  Jefferson  by  James  Truslow 
Adams  (Scribners)  and  Claude  Bowers  (Houghton  Mifflin). 
There  is  considerable  in  fiction  that  trenches  on  biography 
and  history  and  might  meet  the  needs  at  any  rate  of  Mrs. 
W.  C.  F.  Into  this  category  fall  Feuchtwanger's  the  jew  of 
rome  (Viking),  which  takes  Josephus  for  hero;  Olive  B. 
White's  interesting  tale  the  king's  good  servant  (Mac- 
millan) ,  built  about  the  dramatic  climax  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  life;  Vincent  Sheean's  sanfelice  (Doubleday, 
Doran),  in  which  the  Neapolitan  court,  Nelson,  and  Lady 
Emma  Hamilton  play  a  part  and  revolution  serves  as  back- 
ground for  the  action;  Sylvia  Townsend  Warner's  summer 
will  show  (Viking)  with  revolution  again,  but  this  time  in 
Paris,  making  the  accompaniment  to  the  experiences  of  the 
heroine;  Walter  E.  Edmonds's  drums  along  the  mohawk 
(Little,  Brown),  yet  another  revolutionary  story,  though  in 
this  instance  the  scene  is  laid  in  America,  and  Margaret 
Mitchell's  sensationally  successful  tale  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  carpet  bag  regime  in  Georgia,  gone  with  the  wind 
(Macmillan).  Miss  Mitchell's  novel  is  running  away  with  all 
recent  records  for  popularity,  and  is  deserving  of  the  favor  it 
is  receiving.  In  no  sense  of  the  word  a  great  book,  it  is  an 
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excellent  one,  vivid,  faithful  to  fact,  and  conveying  more 
vigorously  than  any  other  work  I  recall  the  gathering  of  the 
war  in  the  South,  the  divided  opinions  that  preceded  it,  the 
heroic  determination  that  supported  it,  and  the  tragic  devas- 
tation that  accompanied  and  followed  it.  For  all  that  its  two 
principal  male  characters  come  dangerously  close  to  the  heroes 
of  melodrama,  and  that  some  of  its  incidents  are  tarred  with 
the  same  stick,  the  story  it  tells  is  enthralling,  and  its  heroine 
veracious  and  striking.  A  later  war  than  the  Civil  forms  the 
background,  indeed,  more  than  the  background,  for  Arnold 
Zweig's  education  before  verdun  (Viking) ,  in  which  the 
author  carries  on  with  one  of  the  characters  of  sergeant 
grischa  and  as  in  that  book  conveys  most  vividly  the  reac- 
tion of  a  generous  mind  to  the  experiences  of  the  World  War. 
1936  has  so  far  produced  no  novel  by  an  established  author 
that  outranks  earlier  performances  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  John  Dos  Passos's  the  big  money  (Harcourt,  Brace). 
Here  Mr.  Dos  Passos  continues  the  manner  and  the  spirit  of 
19 1 9,  but  shows  a  ripening  and  broadening  of  his  art.  James 
Gould  Cozzens,  again  in  his  latest  book,  men  and  brethren 

(Harcourt,  Brace) ,  gives  evidence  of  a  genuine  ability  and  one 
which  has  many  strings  to  its  bow.  Aldous  Huxley's  eyeless 
in  gaza  (Harpers),  which,  like  all  Mr.  Huxley's  books  rivets 
attention  by  the  brilliance  of  the  mind  inspiring  it  even  if  it 
rarely  touches  the  emotions,  Marguerite  Steen's  the  tavern 

(Bobbs-Merrill)  whose  Spanish  background  ought  today  to 
have  special  interest,  Rosamond  Lehmann's  the  weather  in 
the  streets  (Reynal  &  Hitchcock) — a  grand  title  that  book 
has  if  ever  there  was  one! — Andre  Malraux's  days  of  wrath 

(Random  House) ,  Cora  Jarrett's  strange  houses  (Farrar  & 
Rinehart) ,  a  psychological  horror  story,  Jules  Romains's  the 
earth  trembles  (Knopf)  which  constitutes  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  men  of  good  will,  and  Nora  Holtby's  south  riding 

(Macmillan) ,  all  are  novels  which  it  would  be  eminently  worth 
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the  while  of  the  clubs  which  Mrs.  W.  C.  F.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  F. 
represent  to  investigate. 

And  if  the  clubs  want  to  go  adventuring  into  other  fields 
there  are  a  number  of  miscellaneous  volumes  all  well  worth 
their  attention — in  science,  the  next  hundred  years 
(Reynal  &  Hitchcock)  by  C.  C.  Furnas,  Donald  Culross 
Peattie's  green  laurels  (Simon  &  Schuster) ,  and  an  excel- 
lent biography,  audubon,  by  Constance  Rourke  (Harcourt 
Brace)  ;  in  international  affairs,  Marquis  Childs's  Sweden:  the 
middle  way  (Yale  University  Press) ,  inside  Europe  (Har- 
pers) ,  by  John  Gunther,  the  way  of  a  transgressor  (Har- 
court, Brace),  by  Negley  Farson;  Finland  (Viking),  by 
Agnes  Rothery,  and  Mexican  interlude  (Macmillan),  by 
Joseph  Henry  Jackson. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    WAR    AND    FICTION 

J.  T.  S.  of  New  York  City,  who  has  himself  contributed 
much  to  the  factual  literature  of  the  war,  wishes  to  carry  his 
studies  into  the  incidence  of  the  struggle  upon  the  fiction  of 
post-bellum  years. 

To  draw  up  anything  like  a  complete  or  even  an  extensive 
list  of  the  works  which  have  been  colored  by  the  conflict  or 
which  refer  to  it  frequently  or  use  it  as  background  for  their 
psychological  characterization  would  be  a  herculean  and  im- 
possible task.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  task  was  impossible  to 
Hercules,  was  it?)  Indeed,  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  enu- 
merate some  of  the  outstanding  novels  in  which  the  Great 
War  plays  the  part  of  protagonist  would  be  to  fill  a  sizable 
book ;  a  brief  list  must  necessarily  be  a  sketchy  one. 

First  among  the  war  novels  is  that  group  of  books  which, 
struck  off  while  its  participants  were  still  under  the  violence 
of  the  emotions  evoked,  swept  through  edition  after  edition 
and  perhaps  more  than  any  others  will  re-create  for  the  histo- 
rian of  the  future  the  temper  of  the  war  years.  In  this  cate- 
gory belong  Barbusse's  under  fire  (Dutton),  H.  G.  Wells's 
mr.  britling  sees  it  through  (Macmillan) ,  Ibafiez's  FOUR 
horsemen  of  the  apocalypse  (Dutton) ,  Ian  Hay's  THE 
first  hundred  thousand  (Houghton  Mifflin) ,  C.  E.  Mon- 
tague's fiery  particles  (Doubleday,  Doran),  and  John  Dos 
Passos's  three  soldiers  (Doubleday,  Doran) .  Here  emotion 
was  not  recollected  in  tranquillity  but  in  all  the  quickness  of 
gruelling  experience.  No  less  vivid  than  they,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  more  bitter  since  the  years  of  peace  had  begun 
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to  make  more  tragically  evident  the  futility  of  war,  were 
such  books  as  Erich  Maria  Remarque's  all  quiet  on 
the  western  front  (Little,  Brown) ,  deservedly  one  of 
the  greatest  successes  among  war  books  and  possibly  of 
them  all  the  work  which  most  completely  portrays  the  life  of 
the  soldier  in  its  various  aspects,  Roland  Dorgeles's  wooden 
crosses  (Putnam),  a  painful  depiction  of  the  actualities  of 
trench  warfare,  Richard  Aldington's  death  of  a  hero 
(Doubleday,  Doran),  in  which  the  bitter  disillusionment  of 
the  soldier  returned  from  the  front  to  a  country  apparently 
oblivious  of  the  ends  for  which  he  had  fought  becomes  at 
times  almost  hysterical,  the  Rumanian  Riviu  Rebreanu's  the 
forest  of  the  hanged  (Duffield) ,  a  chronicle  of  a  Tran- 
sylvanian  soldier  conscripted  into  the  Austro-Hungarian  army 
and  eventually  hanged  for  desertion,  Humphrey  Cobb's 
paths  of  glory  (Viking),  an  American's  version  of  the  fu- 
tility and  horror  of  war,  and  Arnold  Zweig's  the  case  of 
sergeant  grischa  (Viking) ,  a  tragically  beautiful  story  of 
a  Russian  prisoner  caught  in  the  German  advance  into  Russia, 
which  was  followed  in  1936  by  a  volume  entitled  education 
before  verdun  in  which  one  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier 
book  reappeared.  In  Ernest  Hemingway's  a  farewell  to 
arms  (Scribners)  war  and  love  fuse  into  the  sort  of  novel 
which  is  likely  to  hold  its  place  independently  of  the  special 
interest  which  attaches  to  it  as  a  portrayal  of  the  Italian  bat- 
tleground. 

Three  series  of  tales  stand  out  as  of  special  interest.  Romain 
Rolland's  a  soul  enchanted  (Holt)  is  a  trilogy  in  the  first 
volume  of  which,  pierre  and  luce,  young  love  meets  disaster 
when  its  boy  and  girl  lovers  are  killed  by  a  shell  from  the  Big 
Bertha,  in  the  second,  clerambault,  Rolland,  through  the 
character  of  a  professor  hounded  to  death  for  his  defeatism, 
sets  forth  many  of  his  own  experiences  and  points  of  view 
and  in  the  last,  mother  and  son  the  war  itself  is  dealt 
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with.  In  Ford  Madox  Ford's  sequence  (Boni),  the  first  vol- 
umes, some  do  not  and  no  more  parades,  present  a  pano- 
rama of  England  in  the  years  preceding  and  during  the  war, 
the  third,  a  man  could  stand  up,  deals  with  the  armistice, 
and  the  last,  last  post,  with  the  peace.  R.  H.  Mottram's  the 
Spanish  farm  trilogy  (Dial),  consisting  of  the  Spanish 

FARM,  SIXTY-FOUR NINETY-FOUR,  and  THE  CRIME  AT  VAN- 

derlynden's,  is  a  third  series  which  won  much  acclaim. 

In  lighter  vein  than  any  of  the  foregoing  novels  are  such 
books  as  Andre  Maurois's  delightfully  witty  the  silence  of 
colonel  bramble  (Appleton)  and  Havsek  Jaroslav's  the 
good  soldier  schweik  (Doubleday,  Doran),  a  hilarious  sat- 
ire on  the  Austrian  empire  and  army  which  was  said  at  the 
time  it  appeared  to  have  caused  wholesale  disaffection  among 
the  Czech  troops  among  whom  it  was  secretly  circulated. 
Edith  Wharton's  the  marne  (Appleton)  and  Dorothy  Can- 
field's  home  fires  from  France  (Holt)  and  her  later  the 
deepening  stream  (Harcourt,  Brace)  were  tales  of  the  war 
in  which  American  women  resident  in  France  during  its  wag- 
ing portrayed  especially  the  responsibilities  it  threw  on  women 
and  the  toll  it  took  of  their  moral  strength. 

I  cannot  do  more  than  rush  hastily  through  a  few  more 
titles,  books  such  as  schlump:  the  story  of  an  unknown 
soldier  (Harcourt,  Brace),  the  record  of  a  young  German 
infantryman  during  the  war;  company  k  (Smith  &  Haas), 
by  William  March,  a  book  as  realistic  in  its  portrayal  of  life 
in  the  trenches  as  all  quiet  on  the  western  front;  jour- 
ney's end  (Stokes) ,  by  Robert  C.  Sherriff  and  Vernon  Bart- 
lett,  a  novel  made  from  the  play  which  theater  audiences  voted 
so  terrifying  and  effective;  Franz  Werfel's  the  forty  days 
of  musa  dagh  (Viking),  one  of  the  most  affecting  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  portrayals  of  the  incidence  of 
war  on  a  people;  Graham  Seton's  the  plan  and  the 
governor    of    kattowitz     (Cosmopolitan),    the    first,    a 
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picture  of  Germany  in  the  days  of  battle,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  the  Polish  frontier  after  the  war;  Edward  J.  Thomp- 
son's these  men,  thy  friends  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  which 
takes  for  background  the  Mesopotamian  campaign  and  the 
occupation  of  Bagdad;  Paoli  Monelli's  toes  up  (Stokes),  a 
story  which  is  virtually  the  reminiscences  of  the  author's  ex- 
periences on  the  Italian  front;  A.  P.  Herbert's  the  secret 
battle  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  a  tragic  tale  of  cowardice  and 
punishment,  set  in  Gallipoli;  Peregrine  Ackland's  all  else  is 
folly  (Coward-McCann),  which  reflects  the  point  of  view 
of  one  section  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force;  Richard 
Aldington's  roads  to  glory  (Doubleday,  Doran),  short 
stories  of  the  war  and  its  aftermath;  Georges  Duhamel's  new 
book  of  martyrs  and  civilization,  1914-1918  (London: 
Heinemann),  both  sketches  of  hospital  life;  William  Faulk- 
ner's soldier's  pay  (Boni) ,  depicting  an  American  soldier's 
return  to  his  people;  Andre  Chamson's  roux  the  bandit 
(Scribners) ,  which  Van  Wyck  Brooks  translated  into  English 
and  which  is  the  chronicle  of  a  French  peasant  who  refuses  to 
join  in  the  war  and  is  hunted  by  gendarmes;  Leonard  Frank's 
carl  and  anna  (Putnam) ,  which  appeared  in  a  stage  ver- 
sion as  well  as  a  novel;  H.  M.  Tomlinson's  all  our  yester- 
days (Harpers) ,  a  tale  of  the  world  since  1900  and  of  life  in 
the  trenches;  Benjamin  Valloten's  potterat  and  the  war 
(Dodd,  Mead),  and  Hugh  Walpole's  the  dark  forest 
(Doubleday,  Doran) ,  the  result  of  the  author's  experiences 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  Galicia. 

Finally,  to  cut  a  long  story  as  short  as  possible,  there  is  a 
group  of  books  centered  about  post-war  problems,  and  writ- 
ten very  frequently  in  a  mood  of  dejection  or  despair.  Such 
are  Robert  Neumann's  flood  (Covici) ,  the  annals  of  a  life 
uneventful  up  to  the  period  following  the  war  and  then  be- 
come a  part  of  the  misery  that  held  Vienna  in  its  grip;  Wil- 
liam A.  Gerhardi's  futility  (Duffield),  a  novel  on  Russian 
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themes;  Bernard  Kellermann's  the  ninth  of  November 
(McBride),  an  indictment  of  the  conditions  which  war  had 
produced  in  Berlin  society;  R.  C.  Hutchinson's  the  unfor- 
gotten  prisoner  (Farrar  &  Rinehart) ;  Rene  Schickele's 
maria  capponi  (Knopf ) ,  a  story  playing  in  the  heart  of 
Alsace;  Paul  Morand's  open  all  night  (Boni),  which  car- 
ries its  hero  through  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  Andre  Maurois's 
Bernard  quesnay  (Appleton) ,  reflecting  post-war  problems 
in  France. 

These  books  which  I  have  mentioned  (most  of  them,  as  is 
natural,  stemming  out  of  European  countries,  not  out  of 
America)  are  all  to  be  had  in  English.  They  are  but  a  fraction 
of  the  many  which  have  been  published,  but  constitute  a 
cross-section  of  the  war  fiction  at  its  best.  Another  list  of  its 
length  could  easily  be  drawn  up.  That  would  undoubtedly 
contain  many  titles  I  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  to  put  in 
this. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

POST-WAR   NOVELS 

S.  K.  of  Minneapolis,  Minn,  asks  for  a  list  of  novels — twenty- 
five  or  so,  that  have  been  published  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  that  have  been  generally  acclaimed  by  critics  as  the  best 
for  that  period  of  time.  "I  should  like  it,"  he  says,  "to  be  a  list 
international  in  scope,  containing  not  only  the  best  American 
works  but  also  the  finest  efforts  of  foreign  authors."  He  also 
wants  collections  of  short  stories. 

That's  a  big  order,  but  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  with  it,  making 
the  reservation  first,  that  I  offer  my  selections  not  necessarily 
as  the  best,  but  only  as  good  recent  works.  To  take  England 
first.  H.  G.  Wells,  of  course,  since,  as  before,  the  war  has 
been  one  of  the  most  considerable  figures  among  the  writers  of 
all  lands.  His  bulpington  of  blup  (Macmillan)  is  Wells  in 
familiar  guise  and  Wells  at  his  very  good,  the  world  of  Wil- 
liam clissold  (Doubleday,  Dor  an),  published  in  1926,  is 
long,  ruminative,  and,  in  true  Wellsian  fashion  a  tract  in 
fiction  form  as  well  as  a  transcription  of  its  author's  thought, 
which  makes  it  autobiography  of  a  kind.  Ranking  with  Wells 
in  importance  is  Galsworthy,  whose  Forsyte  saga  (Scrib- 
ners),  one  of  the  most  imposing  literary  productions  of  our 
day,  was  begun  before  the  war  but  continued  after  it,  the 
various  volumes  constituting  it  being  first  issued  under  that 
title  in  1922.  Critics  have  agreed  in  singling  out  as  among  the 
most  outstanding  works  of  English  fiction  of  the  post-war 
period  D.  H.  Lawrence's  women  in  love  and  lost  girl 
(Boni)  with  their  psychoanalytical  stress  and  their  passages  of 
eloquent  description,  Virginia  Woolf's  mrs.  dalloway  and 
TO  the  lighthouse  (Harcourt,  Brace),  W.  Somerset  Maug- 
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ham's  of  human  bondage  (Doubleday,  Doran),  which,  to 
be  honest,  does  not  belong  in  my  list  since  it  was  published  the 
year  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (I'll  let  it  stand,  however, 
since  Maugham  is  an  author  who  holds  rank  among  the  lead- 
ing novelists  of  post-war  Britain,  and  this  is  his  best  book) , 
and  Frank  Swinnerton's  coquette  (Doubleday,  Doran), 
which  I  choose  because  it  comes  within  the  period  designated 
by  S.  K.  though  it  is  not  as  distinguished  a  piece  of  fiction  as 
nocturne,  published  during  the  war.  To  many  the  greatest 
novel  produced  in  English  during  the  contemporary  period  is 
James  Joyce's  ulysses  (Modern  Library) ,  which  was  released 
in  this  country  only  after  the  censorship  had  long  barred  it 
from  America. 

So  much  for  British  works;  now  for  American.  The  post- 
war decade  in  the  United  States  ushered  in  what  was  known 
as  the  revolt  of  the  Younger  Generation.  But  even  before  such 
authors  as  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  with  this  side  of  paradise 
(Scribners)  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  with  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  (Doubleday,  Doran)  had  shown  the  country  that 
a  change  had  come  over  the  manners  of  its  youth,  disgruntle- 
ment  with  the  past  was  under  way.  Certainly  among  the  out- 
standing works  of  post-war  fiction  in  the  United  States  all 
critics  would  agree  in  placing  Sinclair  Lewis's  main  street 
(Harcourt,  Brace) ,  and  the  novels  that  followed  it  from  bab- 
bitt and  arrowsmith  (both  Harcourt,  Brace)  to  his  latest 
IT  can't  happen  here  (Doubleday,  Doran).  They  would 
probably  concur  also  in  giving  rank  to  novels  of  a  different 
type,  Willa  Cather's  my  antonia  (Knopf) ,  Ellen  Glasgow's 
barren  ground  and  the  romantic  comedians  ( Double - 
day,  Doran) ,  Edith  Wharton's  age  of  innocence  ( Appleton- 
Century),  Dreiser's  an  American  tragedy  (Liveright), 
Christopher  Morley's  thunder  on  the  left  (Doubleday, 
Doran),  and  Ernest  Hemingway's  a  farewell  to  arms 
(Scribners) .  And  the  critics,  too,  have  fastened  their  plaudits 
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on  two  books — both  of  great  length — which  have  met  with 
enormous  popular  favor — Hervey  Allen's  anthony  adverse 
(Farrar  &  Rinehart),  and  Margaret  Mitchell's  gone  with 
the  wind  (Macmillan) .  I  am  not,  I  repeat,  listing  these  books 
as  great  works,  or  in  the  judgment  of  all  critics  as  the  best  of 
their  time,  but  as  novels  which  have  been  generally  admitted 
to  be  among  the  most  representative  and  significant  of  their 
day. 

When  it  comes  to  post-war  foreign  novels  two  works,  I 
should  say,  take  precedence  of  all  others,  Proust's  remem- 
brance of  things  past  (Random  House)  and  Thomas 
Mann's  the  magic  mountain  (Knopf).  German  novels  to 
have  won  wide  popularity  and  considerable  critical  acclaim  are 
Erich  Maria  Remarque's  all  quiet  on  the  western  front 
(Little,  Brown),  Arnold  Zweig's  the  case  of  sergeant 
grischa  (Viking),  and  Feuchtwanger's  success  (Viking). 
Wassermann's  the  world's  illusion  (Knopf)  ranks  with 
Mann's  book  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  country  and 
time.  There  is  now  appearing  in  France,  and  somewhat  more 
slowly  in  English  translation,  a  work  of  impressive  sort  in 
Jules  Romains's  men  of  good  will  (Knopf)  and  in  the  Ger- 
man language  Mann's  trilogy  of  which  the  first  two  volumes, 
Joseph  and  his  brothers  and  young  Joseph  (Knopf) 
have  been  published. 

No  list  of  the  significant  fiction  of  the  post-bellum  era 
would  be  complete  which  failed  to  mention  Sigrid  Undset's 
Kristin  lavransdatter  (Knopf ) ,  Johan  Bojer's  the  great 
hunger  (Scribners),  Knut  Hamsun's  growth  of  the  soil 
(Knopf),  and  Reymont's  the  peasants  (Knopf).  And 
finally,  before  I  close  my  list,  let  me  add  a  mention  of  the  first 
novel  to  come  from  the  Soviet  Republic,  despite  several  of  con- 
siderable distinction  that  have  been  published,  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  really  in  the  grand  manner,  Mikhail  Sholokhov's  and 

QUIET  FLOWS  THE  DON   (Knopf )  . 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    NOVEL    OF    THE    SOIL 


I  am  interested  in  novels"  writes  E.  L.  J.  of  Rolla,  Mo., 
like  Knut  Hamsun's  growth  of  the  soil  .  .  .  possibly 
lamb  in  his  bosom  seems  to  be  of  the  same  school,  modified 
by  the  saga  influence  of  Sigrid  Undset.  Will  you  list  some  in 
your  department}" 

The  novel  of  the  soil  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  Europe,  but 
it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  it  has  risen  to  importance  in 
America.  When  it  arrived  in  this  country,  it  arrived  with  a 
bang,  and  for  the  past  decade  has  increasingly  usurped  atten- 
tion. Yet  even  now,  the  farm  has  not  had  the  epic  treatment 
which  it  gets  in  such  works  as  Hamsun's  growth  of  the  soil 
(Knopf) ,  in  the  novels  of  Thomas  Hardy,  or  in  Reymont's 
the  peasants  (Knopf ) ,  which  a  few  years  ago  carried  off 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature.  These  are  excellent  foreign 
works  for  E.  L.  J.  to  use  as  a  point  of  departure.  He  should 
read,  also,  some  of  W.  H.  Hudson's  works,  if  he  wishes  to  se- 
cure an  insight  into  life  on  the  land  in  South  America,  and 
would  do  well,  for  Great  Britain,  to  read  such  books  as  Eden 

Phillpott's  THE  GOOD  RED  EARTH  and  CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST 

(Harpers) ,  and  Sheila  Kaye-Smith's  Sussex  gorse  (Knopf) 
and  joanna  godden  (Dutton) .  the  good  red  earth  re- 
minds me  of  that  other  study  of  farm  life,  so  deservedly  popu- 
lar and  so  impressive  in  its  delineation  of  an  alien  civilization, 
Pearl  Buck's  the  good  earth  (Day) .  There  life  is  lived  under 
distant  skies,  among  a  people  very  different  from  our  own, 
yet  the  novel  holds  attention  and  stirs  emotion  by  the  uni- 
versality of  its  interest  and  of  the  experience  it  depicts.  One 
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of  the  earliest  of  the  writers  on  the  soil  to  command  recogni- 
tion in  America  was  Hamlin  Garland  in  his  prairie  folk  and 
rose  of  dutcher's  cooley  (Macmillan) ,  tales  of  the  prairie 
in  which  the  author  no  longer,  as  the  earlier  romancers  had 
done,  glossed  over  the  monotony  and  frequent  sordidness  of 
country  life.  Garland,  indeed,  mild  as  his  realism  seems  in  com- 
parison with  such  a  book  as  Erskine  Caldwell's  tobacco  road 
(Viking),  was  violently  decried,  at  the  time  his  novels  ap- 
peared, for  his  naturalistic  approach.  Whatever  an  earlier  day 
may  have  thought,  however,  the  present  is  fairly  well  per- 
suaded that  the  life  of  the  farmer  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles. 
One  novelist  after  another  depicts  the  struggle  with  the  ele- 
ments, with  poverty,  with  solitude,  that  is  the  lot  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil.  Willa  Cather's  o  pioneers  (Knopf)  had  an  epic 
quality  that  offset  starkness  of  episode  and  Ellen  Glasgow's 
barren  ground  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  to  my  mind  the  best 
of  her  books,  struck  a  valiant  note  that  lifted  it  above  a  drab- 
ness  of  life  it  made  no  attempt  to  conceal.  Following  after 
these  books  came  others,  vivid  in  the  very  monotony  of  their 
scene  and  the  tussle  with  the  elements  they  depicted — Edna 
Ferber's  so  big  (Doubleday,  Doran),  O.  E.  Rolvaag's  giants 
in  the  earth  (Harpers) ,  a  portrayal  of  Norwegian  settlers 
in  Minnesota,  Cornelia  Cannon's  red  rust  (Little,  Brown) , 
Leroy  MacLeod's  years  of  peace  (Appleton-Century), 
Gladys  Hasty  Carroll's  story  of  Maine  farm  life,  as  the 
earth  turns  (Macmillan) ,  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings's  tale 
of  Florida,  south  moon  under  (Scribners),  Phil  Stong's  en- 
tertaining state  fair  ( Appleton-Century) ,  in  which  the 
more  amusing  side  of  country  life  is  described,  and  more,  in 
the  good  old  phrase,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  Some- 
where in  the  course  of  his  reading  of  the  novels  of  the  soil 
E.  L.  J.  ought  to  sandwich  in  Louis  Bromfield's  the  farm 
(Harpers),  a  book  which  is  half  fiction,  half  biography,  and 
wholly  delightful.  And  he  ought,  if  he  has  not  already  done 
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so,  to  read  Edith  Wharton's  ethan  frome  (Appleton- 
Century) ,  which,  though  remote  in  kind  from  the  foregoing 
books,  is  still  one  of  the  most  artistic  novels  of  farm  life  which 
America  has  produced. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

SOUTHERN    FICTION 

R.  E.  S.  of  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  is  interested  in  Southern  re- 
gional fiction,  and  desires  a  list  of  novels  dealing  with  Southern 
life  past  and  present  which  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  best 
and  most  representative  of  the  past  few  years. 

There  has  perhaps  been  no  more  marked  feature  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  past  decade  and  a  half  than  the  output  of  novels  on 
and  from  the  South.  And  no  longer  are  these  novels  of  the 
romantic  type  which  for  years  after  the  Civil  War  sang  the 
litany  of  a  defeated  people;  indeed,  quite  to  the  contrary,  their 
outstanding  characteristic  has  become  a  stark  realism.  To  the 
ringletted  maidens  and  chivalrous  youths  of  an  earlier  period 
have  succeeded  the  poor  whites,  the  mountaineers,  the  Negroes, 
and  the  mill-owners  of  a  South  becoming  steadily  industrial- 
ized. In  the  first  flush  of  interest  in  the  stiffening  literature  of 
the  region  there  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  been  a  tendency  to 
forget  those  earlier  realists  of  the  South  who,  like  Constance 
Fenimore  Woolson  and  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  wrote  with 
genuine  insight  and  lively  fidelity  of  the  humbler  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  states.  They  blazed  a  trail  which  has  led  to- 
day into  many  fields. 

Among  contemporary  novelists,  despite  the  general  preoc- 
cupation with  the  lowly,  the  palm  still  goes  to  the  author 
whose  interest  in  the  main  has  been  with  the  aristocracy.  No 
one  of  the  writers  of  fiction  in  the  South,  indeed  in  the  United 
States,  has  produced  more  distinguished  work  than  Ellen  Glas- 
gow, who,  beginning  in  the  old  tradition,  became  a  pioneer  of 
the  new.  In  the  romantic  comedians,  they  stooped  to 
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folly,  and  the  sheltered  life  (Doubleday,  Doran),  she 
has  depicted  the  fine  flower  of  Southern  culture  at  grips  with 
a  changing  age.  "Wit,  subtlety,  and  an  irony  that  is  never  ma- 
licious but  always  caustic  have  lent  to  these  portrayals  of  the 
conflict  between  the  dying  past  and  the  emerging  present  a 
distinction  which  little  of  the  fiction  of  the  present  century 
has  attained.  Though  less  coruscatingly  brilliant  than  these 
comedies  of  manners,  barren  ground  (Doubleday,  Doran) , 
a  novel  of  the  soil,  in  its  portrayal  of  qualities  universal  to  the 
struggle  between  man  and  nature,  attains,  to  my  mind  at  least, 
the  highest  point  which  Miss  Glasgow's  admirable  art  has 
reached. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  fine  civility  of  Miss  Glasgow's  work 
is  the  unsparing  naturalism  of  a  writer  like  William  Faulkner. 
Faulkner's  world,  as  depicted  in  such  books  as  sartoris,  sanc- 
tuary,  and  light  in  august  (Random  House),  is  the  ap- 
palling world  of  perverts,  degenerates,  and  men  of  savage 
primitive  passions.  He  has  power  that  cannot  be  denied,  but 
to  read  him  is  to  live  in  a  nightmare  of  horror.  Nor,  though 
his  depiction  may  be  faithful  to  a  degree,  is  it  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  Southern  life.  As  against  his  descriptions  of  the 
lusts  of  depraved  men  may  be  placed  such  a  book  as  Elizabeth 
Madox  Roberts's  the  time  of  man  (Viking) ,  a  novel  of 
mountain  folk,  grim  in  its  unflinching  portrayal  of  the  mea- 
greness  of  existence  among  an  ignorant,  poverty-stricken  peo- 
ple, but  shot  through  with  a  valiant  spirit  and  poetry  of  mood. 
Something  of  the  same  lyrical  quality  resides  in  Marjorie 
Rawlings's  south  moon  under  (Scribners),  a  tale  of  the 
Florida  scrub  country.  A  fresh  breeze,  too,  blows  through  Roy 
Helton's  nitchy  tilley  (Harpers) ,  the  story  of  two  young 
people  who  come  from  the  country  to  the  town.  The  distinc- 
tion of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  work  of 
T.  S.  Stribling,  who  in  his  trilogy,  the  forge,  the  store, 
and  unfinished  cathedral  (Doubleday,  Doran)  has  pro- 
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gressively  pictured  the  South  from  Civil  War  days  to  the  pres- 
ent. Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  War  of  Secession  been  more 
graphically  pictured,  or  its  impact  upon  the  people  of  the 
South  been  more  vividly  presented,  than  in  Margaret  Mitchell's 
gone  with  the  wind  (Macmillan) ,  a  novel  which  marched 
into  best-sellerdom  almost  upon  publication.  Miss  Mitchell's 
long  tale  begins  before  the  war  and  follows  through  to  the 
Carpet  Bag  regime. 

As  for  the  Negro,  around  him  have  centered  some  of  the 
most  effective  and  successful  novels  of  recent  years — Du  Bose 
Hey  ward's  porgy  and  mamba's  daughters  (Doubleday, 
Doran),  with  their  scenes  of  Charleston  life;  Julia  Peterkin's 
black  april  and  scarlet  sister  mary  (Bobbs-Merrill), 
plantation  sketches,  piquant  in  their  small  incident  and  a  mine 
of  negro  superstition  and  lore;  Roark  Bradford's  ol'  man 
adam  and  his  chillun  (Harpers),  on  which  Marc  Con- 
nelly's green  pastures  was  based;  Edward  C.  Adams's  con- 
garee  sketches  (Scribners),  a  collection  of  scenes  from  Ne- 
gro life,  and  jonah's  gourd  vine  (Lippincott) ,  by  Zora 
Hurston,  herself  of  the  Negro  race. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  outstanding  of  the  recent  works. 
They  are  of  course  but  a  small  part  of  the  recent  Southern 
literature  and  omit  entirely  as  being  of  totally  different  type 
the  works  of  so  outstanding  a  writer  as  James  Branch  Cabell. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ANCIENT    HISTORY   IN    FICTION    FORM 

G.  H.  B.,  Jr.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  wants  books  on  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  He  is  particularly  interested  in  romances 
.  .  .  and  so  far  as  Athens  and  Rome  are  concerned  what  he 
wants  is  material  on  those  cities  when  they  were  in  their  prime, 
as  well  as  biographical  sketches  of  their  statesmen. 

Before  beginning  the  list  of  fiction  I  want  to  suggest  a  book 
that  offers  in  bird's-eye  view  both  ancient  times  and  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  G.  H.  B.,  Jr.,  would  do  well,  I  think,  to  refresh  his 
memory  of  historical  fact  before  starting  in  on  romanticized 
versions  of  it.  He  can  get  a  brief  survey  in  a  history  of  Eu- 
rope ancient  and  medieval  (Ginn) ,  by  James  Henry 
Breasted  and  James  Harvey  Robinson,  a  textbook,  but  one 
containing  much  picturesque  detail.  The  first  part  of  the  work, 
covering  earliest  man,  the  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome,  is  by 
Professor  Breasted,  the  second,  which  outlines  the  history  of 
Europe  from  the  breakup  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution,  is  by  Professor  Robinson.  For 
more  extensive  reading  there  is  of  course  the  Cambridge 
medieval  history  (Macmillan) .  And  now  for  the  romances. 
Ancient  Greece  apparently  has  exerted  fascination  over 
women.  Thus,  we  find  among  the  most  successful  novels  with 
that  country  for  background  romances  by  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton  and  Naomi  Mitchison.  Mrs.  Atherton  in  her  the  immor- 
tal marriage  (Boni)  weaves  her  tale  about  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,  portraying  Athens,  of  course,  in  the  Golden  Age  and 
introducing  into  her  story  numerous  figures  of  its  glorious 
era.  In  a  second  romance,  vengeful  gods  (Boni) ,  a  narrative 
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which  she  calls  a  processional  novel  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c, 
she  has  taken  Alcibiades  as  hero,  and  built  her  plot  about  the 
incidents  of  his  dramatic  career.  The  fifth  century  (in  its 
later  stretch,  however),  serves  as  background  also  for  Mrs. 
Mitchison  in  cloud  cuckoo  land  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  a  story 
of  Greece  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  the  period  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  Sparta.  Mrs.  Mitchison  furnishes  further  a  collection  of 
tales  of  Greek  life  called  black  sparta  (Harcourt,  Brace). 
One  of  the  classical  novels  dealing  with  Greek  civilization  is, 
however,  by  a  man,  Charles  Kingsley's  hypatia,  a  tale  of 
Alexandria  and  of  dying  Greek  culture. 

When  it  comes  to  Rome,  there  are,  first  of  all,  the  good  old 
cissies,  Walter  Pater's  marius  the  epicurean,  that  delicate 
depiction  of  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  a  Roman 
philosophic  mind,  a  friend  of  Galen  and  Marcus  Aurelius; 
Sienkiewicz's  quo  vadis?  (Little,  Brown) ,  a  narrative  of  the 
time  of  Nero,  in  which  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  appear,  and 
which  to  the  accompaniment  of  vivid  and  exciting  incident 
depicts  the  struggle  between  paganism  and  Christianity,  and 
Bulwer  Lytton's  last  days  of  pompeii,  which  plays  during 
the  reign  of  Titus.  There  spring  to  mind,  too,  Lew  Wallace's 
ben  hur  (Harpers) ,  Merejkowski's  the  death  of  the  gods 
(Modern  Library),  and  the  late  William  Stearns  Davis's  a 
friend  of  cesar  (Macmillan)  which  has  had  long  and  de- 
served popularity.  A  tale  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
Caesar,  Antony,  and  Cleopatra  all  make  their  appearance  in 
it,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon  and  the  Battle  of  Pharsalia 
are  introduced.  And,  I  ought  to  have  cited  in  the  proper  place 
Davis's  a  victor  of  salamis  (Macmillan),  a  romance  of  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  Leonidas,  and  Themistocles,  which  introduces 
the  Isthmian  games,  the  Panathenaic  festival,  and  the  battles 
of  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Platasa.  What  names  to  conjure 
with!  There  rise  in  my  mind  visions  of  that  lovely  land  of 
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Greece,  and  the  hill  above  the  Gulf  of  Salamis  where  Xerxes 
was  supposed  to  have  planted  his  silver-footed  chair  so  that  he 
might  sit  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  battle  where  was  de- 
stroyed "the  bloom  of  all  the  Persian  youth."  "Was  ever  such 
another  beautiful  combination  of  sea  and  sky  and  mountain 
landscape!  I  opened  my  Baedeker  a  moment  ago  to  refresh 
my  memory  on  some  detail,  and  there  fell  out  some  anemones, 
long  since  dried,  but  still  preserving  the  red  color  with  which 
the  battlefield  of  Marathon  ran  flaming  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea  when  I  saw  it  one  April  day.  Sprung  from  the  blood 
of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  say. 

I've  wandered  off,  however,  just  when  I  meant  to  finish  my 
list  on  Rome  with  mention  of  Mrs.  Mitchison's  the  con- 
quered (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  in  which  a  chieftain  of  the  Veneti 
during  Cassar's  campaign  in  Gaul  plays  the  leading  role  and 
into  which  Vercingetorix  enters,  and  without  citing  her  when 
the  bough  breaks  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  a  collection  of  tales 
three  of  which  deal  with  Vercingetorix  and  another  with  the 
Colossae  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  Remarkable  re-creations  of  Ro- 
man life,  too,  are  andivius  hedulio  and  the  unwilling 
vestal  (both  Dutton),  by  Edward  Lucas  White.  For  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  great  figures  of  Greece  and  Rome 
the  outstanding  work  is  of  course  Plutarch's  lives,  to  be  had 
in  numerous  editions. 


CHAPTER  XX 

HISTORY   IN    FICTION 

N.  V.  S.  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  who  is  to  become  a  teacher  of  high 
school  history  in  the  fall,  is  anxious  to  secure  a  list  of  books, 
preferably  fiction,  though  biography  will  also  do,  which  will 
make  events  and  personalities  in  medieval,  in  modern  Euro- 
pean and  in  American  history  come  alive  to  her  pupils  and  will 
also  interest  herself. 

The  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  books  for  N.  V.  S.,  but  to  cut  the 
list  to  manageable  proportions.  As  a  prelude  to  later  works  she, 
might  start  with  the  volume  in  Everyman's  Library  (Dutton) 
containing  F.  W.  Burdillon's  translation  of  the  famous  Pro- 
vengal  romance  of  the  twelfth  century,  aucassin  and  nico- 
lette.  It  appears  here  in  English  version  together  with  other 
medieval  romances  and  legends.  Having  broken  ground  in  this 
way  she  would  undoubtedly  want  to  pass  on  to  Malory's 
morte  d' Arthur  (Everyman's  Library)  and  then  go  on  to 
Kingsley's  hereward  the  wake  (Everyman's  Library) ,  Lyt- 
ton's  last  of  the  barons  (Holt:  Home  Library),  Charles 
Reade's  the  cloister  and  the  hearth  (Everyman's  Li- 
brary) ,  and  George  Moore's  rendering  of  another  famous  ro- 
mance, that  of  heloise  and  abelard.  His  novel  of  that  title 
(Boni)  sketches  in  the  background  with  meticulous  exacti- 
tude; it  is  packed  with  detail  of  the  period  and  is  a  vivid  re- 
creation of  the  external  aspects  of  the  time.  More  recently  there 
has  appeared  another  version  of  the  Abelard  story  in  Helen 
Waddell's  peter  abelard  (Holt) ,  a  novel  which  follows  very 
close  to  history  in  its  selection  of  incident.  It,  too,  has  a  care- 
fully drawn  setting  and  recaptures  at  times  the  aspect  of  a  lost 
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age.  Of  Scott's  novels — surely  the  greatest  of  all  representa- 
tions of  medieval  times — there  is  little  need  to  make  mention. 
Everybody,  even  in  this  day  when  so  many  idols  have  been  de- 
throned, has  read  at  least  ivanhoe,  and  knows  in  what  gallant 
guise  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Robin  Hood,  and  jolly  Friar  Tuck 
appear  in  its  pages.  And  the  talisman,  too,  which  leaves 
Richard  so  much  less  admirable  a  character  than  ivanhoe  did, 
must  surely  have  whetted  an  appetite  for  historical  study  in 
many  of  the  present  younger  generation  as  well  as  in  their 
elders.  Less  familiar,  though  it,  too,  had  great  popularity  in  its 
day,  is  Marion  Crawford's  via  crucis,  a  romance  of  the  Second 
Crusade  in  which  the  leading  roles  are  played  by  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Bulwer  Lytton,  I  am 
afraid,  has  fallen  on  evil  days  so  far  as  his  popularity  is  con- 
cerned, yet  a  few  of  his  books  still  hold  public  favor.  Among 
them  are  rienzi — the  last  of  the  tribunes,  a  portrayal  of 
the  politics  of  Rome  and  Italy  in  1 3 1 3-54  during  which  period 
Rienzi  waged  a  fight  for  Italian  freedom  and  unity,  and  the 
last  of  the  barons,  a  tale  of  Warwick  the  Kingmaker  and 
his  strife  with  Edward  IV.  The  Battle  of  Barnet  plays  a  part 
in  the  story.  One  more  book  should  have  mention,  a  novel 
published  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  fool  of  venus  (Covici- 
Friede) ,  by  M.  Coryn.  This  is  an  excellent  and  richly  embroid- 
ered romance,  recounting  the  adventures  of  Peire  Vidal,  a 
troubadour.  Few  recent  novels  have  so  caught  the  color  and 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

There's  Dumas  for  French  history,  and  Victor  Hugo  also, 
and  there  are  Dickens's  a  tale  of  two  cities  and  Felix  Gras's 
the  reds  of  the  midi  (Appleton) ,  in  addition,  on  the  Rev- 
olution, and  Tolstoy's  war  and  peace  (Modern  Library 
Giant)  and,  to  add  a  recent  title  or  two,  Manuel  Komroff's 
coronet  (Coward-McCann)  and  Phoebe  Fenwick  Gaye's 
vivandiere  (Liveright)  on  the  Napoleonic  era.  And  to  throw 
chronology  to  the  winds,  there  are,  too,  George  Eliot's  ROM- 
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ola  for  Savonarola's  Italy,  and  Thackeray's  henry  Es- 
mond for  the  England  of  Queen  Anne.  And  now  for  America 
— Cooper,  of  course,  the  spy,  the  pilot  (there's  a  recent  tale 
which  also  takes  Paul  Jones  for  hero  which  should  be  read, 
James  Boyd's  drums,  published  by  Scribners) ,  all,  in  fact,  if 
N.  V.  S.  wants  to  give  an  idea  of  the  American  background. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell's  hugh  wynne,  Winston  Churchill's  Rich- 
ard carvel  (Macmillan) ,  Stephen  Crane's  the  red  badge  of 
courage  and  Kenneth  Roberts's  arundel,  captain  caution, 
and  a  rabble  in  arms  (Doubleday,  Doran).  Walter  Ed- 
monds's drums  along  the  mohawk  (Little,  Brown)  is  good 
portrayal  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution  as  is  Margaret  Mit- 
chell's gone  with  the  wind  (Macmillan)  of  the  Civil  War 
period.  Before  I  go  on  to  mention  some  biographies,  I  must 
throw  in  for  good  measure  a  few  of  the  books  I  forgot  as  I 
went  along — Donn  Byrne's  messer  marco  polo  (Scribners), 
Rafael  Sabatini's  scaramouche  (Houghton  Mifflin) ,  and  the 
one-time  best-seller  when  knighthood  was  in  flower 
(Grosset  &  Dunlap),  by  Charles  Major.  As  to  biography,  I 
pick  at  random  from  the  many  books  that  might  be  mentioned 
Bernard  Fay's  benjamin  franklin  (Little,  Brown) ,  Stefan 
Zweig's  marie  Antoinette  (Viking),  Lytton  Strachey's 
queen  victoria  and  eminent  Victorians  (Harcourt, 
Brace) ,  Carl  Sandburg's  Lincoln  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  Gama- 
liel Bradford's  confederate  portraits  and  union  portraits 
(Houghton  Mifflin) ,  Philip  Guedalla's  supers  and  supermen 
(Harpers),  Theodore  Roosevelt's  autobiography  (Scrib- 
ners) ,  Allan  Nevins's  grover  Cleveland  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  and 
Lloyd  Lewis's  sherman:  fighting  prophet  (Harcourt, 
Brace) . 


CHAPTER  XXI 

RACIAL    GROUPS    AND    AMERICA 

E.  J.  W.  of  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  wants  a  list  of  novels  which 
deal  with  our  various  social  groups — Negroes,  Indians,  Jews, 
European,  and  Asiatic  immigrants — in  their  native  and 
adopted  environment.  "Of  course,"  she  says,  "our  aim  is  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  these  groups  to  our  civili- 
zation as  well  as  the  problems  of  adjustment  which  they  face 
here  and  our  prejudices  and  discriminations  against  them." 

Adequately  to  answer  E.  J.  W.'s  request  would  mean  to  write 
at  least  a  pamphlet.  To  bring  my  reply  within  bounds  I  shall 
confine  it  to  such  books  as  present  the  various  racial  strains  of 
America  as  they  emerge  in  this  country  and  not  before  they 
have  reached  these  shores. 

One  of  the  more  recent  of  the  novels,  and  to  my  mind  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  them,  to  depict  the  transplanting  of 
the  Jew  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  is  Joseph  Gollomb's 
unquiet  (Dodd,  Mead)  which  as  prelude  to  its  picture  of  a 
foreign-born  family  adjusting  itself  to  the  New  York  scene 
presents  charming  descriptions  of  life  as  lived  by  a  cultured 
Jewish  family  in  Russia.  Mr.  Gollomb  has  portrayed  the  Eu- 
ropean background  with  nostalgic  appreciation  of  its  dignity 
and  resignation  and  the  American  struggle  for  emergence  from 
poverty  and  strangeness  with  proportion  and  understanding. 
Another  book  in  the  same  tradition  is  Irving  Fineman's  hear, 
ye  sons  (Longmans,  Green) . 

A  score  of  novels  of  the  above  type  have  appeared  in  recent 
years  but  prudence  bids  me  hasten  on  with  mention  of  these 
two  alone.  A  good  many  years  ago  now,  back  in  the  days  be- 
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fore  the  war,  or  at  least  America's  entrance  into  it,  Mary  An- 
tin's  the  promised  land  (Houghton  Mifflin),  a  vivid  and 
intensely  personal  account  of  a  young  girl's  acclimatization 
to  the  American  environment,  was  one  of  the  best-selling  vol- 
umes of  its  day.  Ludwig  Lewisohn's  upstream  (Harpers),  in 
which  were  written  down  the  reactions  of  a  Jew  of  unusual 
brilliance  to  the  people  and  institutions  among  which  he  came 
to  make  his  home,  made  much  stir  upon  its  appearance  and 
still  remains  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  autobiographi- 
cal records  of  the  Jewish  immigrant  to  these  shores. 

Next  for  the  Scandinavians,  Bohemians,  and  other  sturdy 
settlers  in  the  prairie  states  who  have  had  increasingly  frequent 
depiction  in  recent  years.  Of  them  Elmer  T.  Peterson  has  writ- 
ten in  trumpets  west  (Dodd,  Mead),  the  tale  of  three  gen- 
erations of  Swedish  immigrants  who  settled  in  Kansas  and  ran 
the  gamut  from  farming  to  banking  and  oil;  Martha  Ostenso 
in  wild  geese  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  Willa  Cather  in  two  of  her  best 
novels,  my  antonia  (Houghton  Mifflin)  and  o  pioneers! 
(Knopf) ,  and  O.  E.  Rolvaag  in  giants  in  the  earth  (Har- 
pers) ,  a  depiction  of  valiant  struggle  against  nature. 

But  I  dare  not  linger — in  fact,  must  squeeze  into  a  few  lines 
the  titles  of  Oliver  La  Farge's  laughing  boy  (Houghton 
Mifflin),  the  best  recent  portrayal  of  Indian  life  in  fiction  to 
be  found,  David  C.  De  Jong's  belly  fulla  straw  (Knopf) , 
the  story  of  a  Dutch  immigrant  family,  and  Elizabeth  East- 
man's sun  on  their  shoulders  (Morrow)  in  which  a  Fin- 
nish family  is  shown  in  the  cranberry  bog  section  of  Cape  Cod. 

To  pass  on  to  the  Negro,  on  whom  and  by  whom  the  litera- 
ture of  late  has  been  voluminous.  A  short  time  ago  there  ap- 
peared a  first  novel  which  movingly  and  forcefully  depicted 
the  relation  of  the  black  man  to  his  environment  in  Robert 
Ry lee's  deep,  dark  river  (Farrar  &  Rinehart) .  Jessie  Fauset's 
comedy,  American  style  (Stokes)  depicts  the  color  problem 
in  modern,  middle-class  Negro  society.  Though  they  are  shown 
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less  in  their  contacts  with  the  whites  than  with  their  own  race 
in  such  works  as  Du  Bose  Heyward's  porgy  (Doubleday, 
Doran)  and  Julia  Peterkin's  scarlet  sister  mary  (Bobbs- 
Merrill)  E.  J.  W.  ought  not  to  neglect  these  books  and  others 
of  their  kind,  nor  ought  she,  indeed,  to  fail  to  read  stevedore 
(Covici-Friede),  by  P.  Peters  and  G.  Sklar,  a  play  portraying 
race  relations  in  the  South,  and  John  Wexley's  they  shall 
not  die  (Knopf) ,  a  drama  built  about  the  notorious  Scotts- 
boro  case.  For  a  temperate  and  illuminating  exposition  of  the 
relation  of  the  Negro  to  white  society  E.  J.  W.  should  read 
James  Weldon  Johnson's  negro  Americans — what  now? 
(Viking) . 

Before  I  end  this  merest  hint  of  racial-American  litera- 
ture I  should  like  to  commend  to  E.  J.  W.'s  attention  some  of 
the  recent  proletarian  novels  in  which  the  foreign  laborer  is 
shown  at  conflict  with  or  at  work  in  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
such  books  as  Catherine  Brody's  nobody  starves  (Long- 
mans, Green) ,  Fielding  Burke's  call  home  the  heart 
(Longmans,  Green),  and  Albert  Halper's  union  square 
(Viking). 


CHAPTER  XXII 

AMERICA    OF    THE    AMERICANS 

D.  H.  A.  of  Morganton,  N.  C,  says  that  the  book  club  to 
which  she  belongs  plans  to  study  American  history  in  modern 
fiction  this  coming  season,  and  wants  to  start  with  the  Aztecs, 
Mayas,  and  Incas.  ffIs  there  anything,"  she  asks,  "on  these  In- 
dians besides  the  fair  god,  the  house  of  dawn,  and  Mac- 
Leish's  conquistador?  If  no  fiction,  can  you  name  other 
sources  of  -material?" 

There  is  fiction,  but  despite  that  fact  I  think  the  club  would 
be  well  advised  to  read  as  background  for  the  novels  such 
books  as  Prescott's  conquest  of  Mexico  and  conquest  of 
peru,  and  such  a  recent  work  as  Philip  A.  Means's  ancient 
civilizations  of  the  andes  (Scribners).  As  for  fiction,  H. 
Rider  Haggard  wrote  a  tale  of  Mexico  in  his  most  sensational 
vein,  Montezuma's  daughter  (Longmans,  Green),  which 
recounts  the  exciting  adventures  of  an  Englishman  in  Mexico 
between  15 15  and  1525,  and  introduces  Montezuma,  Cortes, 
etc.  Thomas  A.  Janvier  produced  in  the  aztec  treasure 
house  (Harpers)  what  he  calls  a  "romance  of  contempora- 
neous antiquity,"  a  story  in  which  a  group  of  modern  men 
discover  an  ancient  Aztec  city.  Into  it  he  has  woven  consid- 
erable antiquarian  lore.  Another  tale  introducing  legendary 
history  into  its  chronicle  is  William  Dudley  Foulke's  maya 
(Bobbs,  Merrill) ,  which  plays  in  Yucatan.  Panama  and  Peru 
of  the  time  of  the  Conquest  are  the  background  of  A.  Brad- 
ford Hudson's  the  crimson  conquest  (McClure) ,  and  the 
Mexico  of  Cortes  and  Montezuma  of  Arthur  D.  Howden 
Smith's  conqueror   (Lippincott).  One  of  the  latest  novels 
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in  the  field  is  Blair  Niles's  day  of  immense  sun,  a  tale  of  the 
Peru  of  the  Incas,  which  follows  along  the  lines  of  her  earlier 
maria  paluna,  the  last  a  story  of  Guatemala  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  (Bobbs-Merrill) .  Julian  Duguid,  whose  green 
hell  was  so  excellent  a  book  of  adventure,  has  lately  published 
a  tale  entitled  a  cloak  of  monkey  fur  (Appleton-Century) 
which  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  hazards,  sufferings,  and 
fate  of  the  expedition  sent  out  by  Sebastian  Cabot  under  Pedro 
de  Mendoza  which  founded  Buenos  Aires. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

NOVELS    OF   THE    SEA 

It  seems  perverse,  perhaps,  in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  H.  H. 
of  Saint  Cloud,  Minn.,  as  to  whether  there  have  been  any  re- 
cent novels  of  the  sea,  to  begin  talking  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper.  But  I've  been  spoiling  for  the  opportunity  that  never 
turns  up  to  air  my  enthusiasm  for  the  pilot,  the  red  rover, 
and  the  water  witch,  and  I  am  seizing  the  bridge  H.  H. 
gives  me  to  put  in  a  word  for  some  of  the  best  novels  of  the 
sea  I  know.  I  never  see  the  name  Hell  Gate  but  I  watch  in  my 
mind's  eye  the  Water  Witch  threading  its  way  pursued  by  the 
enemy  through  the  boiling  passage  which  has  now  been  tamed 
by  blasting  into  so  mild  a  channel,  or  hear  of  Sandy  Hook 
but  the  Lust  in  Rust  and  Alderman  Van  Beverout's  comfort- 
able summer  home  rises  before  me,  with  the  handsome  young 
smuggler  leaping  into  the  bedchamber  of  the  worthy  burgher's 
niece  at  night  time  and  unrolling  his  bales  of  silk  for  her  delec- 
tation. And  often  when  I  see  the  lower  bay  I  envisage  the 
stirring  naval  encounter  in  which  the  Coquette  joined  battle 
with  the  Frenchman.  I'll  confess  that  when  I  watched  my  first 
sunrise  over  the  Bay  of  Naples  it  was  with  Cooper's  compari- 
son between  the  Manhattan  harbor  and  the  Italian  in  mind, 
and  that  it  was  a  rude  shock  to  my  patriotism  to  find  that 
Cooper's  had  outrun  the  reality.  And  why,  when  there  was 
such  a  bruiting  forth  of  Joan  Lowell  (may  her  memory  rest 
in  peace)  as  the  first  girl  to  sail  the  seas  alone  in  a  shipful  of 
men,  did  no  one  remember  the  Water  Witch  and  Eudora?  And 
for  the  matter  of  that  why  did  no  one  mention  Howells's  the 
lady  of  the  aroostook?  That's  a  charming  book  to  my 
mind,  though  I've  no  doubt  many  readers  would  call  it  tame. 
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And  certainly  its  mores  aren't  the  mores  of  1933.  I've  wan- 
dered away  from  Cooper  before  ever  I've  reached  the  pilot 
and  the  red  rover.  But  I  feel  better  for  getting  some  of  my 
Cooper  enthusiasm  out  of  my  system.  That's  neither  here  nor 
there,  however,  so  back  to  our  muttons,  which  is  whether 
there  are  any  good  recent  English  novels  of  the  sea  other  than 
those  of  Tomlinson,  McFee,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  F.  Tennyson  Jesse, 
and  Captain  David  Bone. 

I  wish  I  had  Captain  Bone  here  to  answer,  for  he's  a  fol- 
lower of  the  briny  deep  who's  a  follower  of  literature  as 
well.  Indeed,  he's  just  been  writing  me  that  he  thinks  from 
internal  evidence  that  Masefield's  sea  tale,  the  bird  of  dawn- 
ing (Macmillan)  published  in  1933,  was  probably  written 
twenty  years  ago,  and  may  have  been  his  first  long  con- 
nected narrative.  It  was  Captain  Bone,  too,  who  told  me 
some  time  ago  that  he  thought  mutiny  on  the  bounty" 
(Little,  Brown),  by  Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Norman 
Hall,  was  a  book  which  deserved  to  rank  with  the  classics  of 
the  sea.  If  H.  H.  hasn't  read  it  and  its  sequels  she  ought  to  lose 
no  time  in  doing  so,  for  this  working  over  into  fiction  form  of 
one  of  the  famous  incidents  of  British  maritime  history  is  not 
only  a  story  of  stirringly  dramatic  sort  but  a  portrayal  of  the 
South  Sea  islands  of  unusual  authenticity  and  value.  There's 
another  recent  sea  tale,  also  based  on  actual  incident,  which  is 
brief,  arresting,  and  exciting,  and  that's  James  Gould  Cozzen's 
s.  s.  san  pedro  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  which  converts  into  swift- 
moving  romance  the  tragic  experiences  of  the  ill-starred  Ves- 
tris.  Edward  Ellsberg's  pigboats  (Dodd,  Mead)  is  a  novel 
which  uses  for  its  material  incidents  of  the  submarine  warfare 
of  the  World  War  and  which  is  crammed  with  information 
smuggled  into  its  story.  The  same  holds  true  of  Ellsberg's  S-54 
(Dodd,  Mead) .  In  pacific  (Farrar  &  Rinehart) ,  Robert  Carse 
has  woven  an  interesting  psychological  romance  around  the 
presence  of  a  woman  stowaway.  The  woman  never  appears, 
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but  the  effect  of  her  presence  aboard  on  the  various  members 
of  the  ship's  crew  is  developed  with  dramatic  intensity  through 
the  conversation  of  the  sailors.  Felix  Riesenberg  and  Archie 
Binns  in  their  maiden  voyage  (Day)  have  written  a  lusty 
tale  in  which  sex  and  sea  challenge  each  other  for  attention.  A 
promising  new  talent,  macabre  and  grim,  came  to  light  when 
James  Hanley's  men  in  darkness  (Knopf) ,  a  collection  of 
five  stories  depicting  life  among  the  seafaring  population  of 
Liverpool,  appeared.  Mr.  Hanley  followed  it  with  another 
book,  boy  (Knopf) ,  which  again  had  indubitable  power  but 
in  which  the  somberness  of  his  earlier  work  had  degenerated 
into  a  realism  appallingly  brutal.  Reading  the  novel,  with  its 
portrayal  of  the  mental  torture  of  a  boy  of  fine  nature  who  is 
ultimately  driven  to  suicide  by  the  ruthless  baseness  of  older 
men,  is  an  almost  intolerably  painful  experience. 

Still  other  books  are  promenade  deck  (Harpers),  by  Ish- 
bel  Ross,  portraying  a  Mediterranean  cruise  aboard  a  modern 
vessel;  luxury  liner  (Long  and  Smith),  by  Gina  Kaus,  an- 
other tale  of  the  same  genre;  the  captain  hates  the  sea 
(Covici),  by  Wallace  Smith;  the  captain's  table  (Lippin- 
cott) ,  by  Sisley  Huddleston,  and  home  from  the  sea  (Mac- 
millan),  by  Arthur  Rostron;  Oliver  La  Farge's  long  pen- 
nant (Houghton  Mifflin) ;  Grant's  half  deck  (Little, 
Brown) ;  the  sea  witch  (Farrar  &  Rinehart) ,  by  Alexander 
Laing;  and  the  lively  lady  (Doubleday,  Doran),  by  Ken- 
neth Roberts. 

And,  since  it  seems  impossible  to  write  of  books  on  the  sea 
without  mentioning  those  by  Melville  and  Dana,  I  add  the 
names  of  those  authors,  though  H.  H.  asked  for  novels  of  re- 
cent date. 

SEAFARING    LIFE 

While  I'm  on  the  subject  of  the  sea  would  seem  to  be  the 
psychological  moment  to  answer  a  question  upon  it  which 
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comes  from  across  the  seas  itself,  that  of  A.  H.  C.  of  Telesjen 
Works,  Ploesti,  Koumania,  who  is  buying  a  million  miles  in 
sail  (Dodd,  Mead),  by  John  Herries  McCulloch,  and  wants 
to  know  the  titles  of  other  similar  books  for  future  purchase. 
Well,  there's  no  lack  of  them.  Captain  Riesenberg  has  an  ac- 
count of  life  at  sea  entitled  shipmates  (Harcourt,  Brace) . 
Then  there's  Alan  J.  Villiers's  falmouth  for  orders  (Holt) , 
a  virile  chronicle  of  life  aboard  a  sailing  vessel,  and  his  seadogs 
of  today  (Holt) .  No  one  who  loves  the  sea  should  miss  his 
volume  of  photographs  with  brief  accompanying  comment, 
the  sea  in  ships  (Morrow) ,  a  magnificent  collection  of  il- 
lustrations. A.  H.  C.  will  find  what  she's  looking  for  also  in 
Count  Luckner's  sea  devil's  fo'c'sle  (Doubleday,  Doran), 
an  anthology  of  the  sea,  in  john  Cameron's  odyssey  (Lip- 
pincott),  by  John  Cameron,  in  E.  Keble  Chatterton's  ven- 
tures and  voyages  (Longmans,  Green) ,  on  the  high  seas 
(Lippincott) ,  and  seamen  all  (Stokes) ,  F.  P.  Harlow's  the 
making  of  a  sailor  (Marine  Research  Society) ,  Captain 
Howard  Hartman's  the  seas  were  mine  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  and 
great  days  of  safl  (Houghton  Mifflin) ,  by  A.  Shewan. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

PROLETARIAN    NOVELS 

M.  T.  of  Valley  Junction,  Iowa,  asks  for  a  list  "of  more  or 
less  recent  proletarian  novels." 

Sherwood  Anderson's  marching  men  (Viking) ,  which  was 
published  in  19 17,  and  Upton  Sinclair's  oil!  (Grosset  &  Dun- 
lap)  ,  which  appeared  ten  years  later,  may  be  rather  older  books 
than  M.  T.  means  by  his  "more  or  less  recent"  but  I  start  off 
with  them  at  any  rate  for  the  sake  of  the  record.  New  York 
in  the  depth  of  the  depression  gave  rise  to  Albert  Halper's 
union  square  (Viking) ,  with  its  gatherings  of  workers  and 
reflection  of  unrest  on  the  part  of  the  dispossessed,  just  as  in- 
dustrial disturbances  in  the  South  were  responsible  for  Grace 
Lumpkin's  TO  make  my  bread  (Macaulay) ,  a  novel  which 
used  the  Gastonia  mill  strike  for  background,  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse's  strike    (Liveright),  and  Fielding  Burke's  a  stone 

CAME    ROLLING    and    CALL    HOME    THE    HEART     (Longmans, 

Green).  Catharine  Brody's  nobody  starves  (Longmans, 
Green)  shows  the  struggle  of  its  characters  against  adversity 
and  lack  of  work  in  Detroit,  while  Jack  Conroy's  the  disin- 
herited (Covici-Friede)  depicts  labor  in  coal  mine  and  fac- 
tory, and  Erskine  Caldwell's  land  of  plenty  (Farrar  &  Rine- 
hart)  concentrates  upon  a  machine  shop.  Clara  Weatherwax's 
marching!  marching!  (Day),  which  won  the  John  Day- 
New  Masses  prize,  plays  in  a  lumber  town  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
If  M.  T.  wants  a  bird's-eye  view  of  contemporary  proletarian 
literature — multum  in  parvo — he  should  get  the  illuminating 
anthology  edited  by  Granville  Hicks  and  others  and  entitled 
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PROLETARIAN  LITERATURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (Interna- 
tional) .  He  will  find  included  in  that  sturdy  volume  the  out- 
standing practitioners  of  this  type  of  work  prefaced  by  a  criti- 
cal introduction  by  Joseph  Freeman. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

NOVELS    OF   THE   POOR 

M.  E.  S.  of  New  York  City  is  most  anxious  to  get  the  titles 
of  about  six  books  dealing  tvith  poverty — "extreme  poverty 
in  its  various  forms — novel  form — modern  or  historical — 
written  by  such  authors  as  Zola,  etc."  "Where"  she  adds,  "can 
I  get  cheap  editions?" 

Zola's  Paris,  germinal,  and  work,  of  course,  come  first  to 
mind  and  Victor  Hugo's  les  miserables.  Dickens's  Oliver 
twist  is  a  classic  example  from  English  literature  (Macmillan 
has  a  sixty-cent  edition  of  the  book) ,  and  Gorky's  creatures 
that  once  were  men  (Modern  Library)  is  a  portrayal 
against  the  Russian  background.  Grosset  &  Dunlap  issues  Ar- 
nold Bennett's  riceyman  steps  in  inexpensive  form,  but  his 
clayhanger,  I  am  afraid,  is  only  to  be  had  in  the  Doubleday, 
Doran  $2.50  edition.  If  M.  E.  S.  wants  more  recent  books  she 
might  select  Walter  Greenwood's  love  on  the  dole  (Dou- 
bleday, Doran)  and  Hans  Fallada's  little  man,  what  now? 
(Simon  &  Schuster).  I  have  selected  almost  at  random,  for, 
alas  and  alack,  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us,  and  books 
about  the  poor  will  always  be  found  to  describe  their  suffer- 
ings. 
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BOOKS    ON    PIRACY 

G.  H.  H.  of  Liberty ville,  111.,  asks  for  a  list  of  books — "au- 
thentic historical  books" — on  pirates  and  of  novels  in  which 
piracy  constitutes  the  theme. 

One  of  the  most  popular  works  on  piracy  is  Howard  Pyle's 
book  of  pirates  (Harpers)  which  presents  sketches  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  gentlemen  who  have  plied  this  hazardous 
trade  and  of  their  dramatic  adventures.  Another  book  which 
has  a  wide  public  is  buccaneers  of  America  (Dutton) ,  by 
A.  O.  Equemelin.  The  most  authoritative  study  of  the  early 
pirates  is  to  be  found  in  Captain  Charles  Johnson's  general 
hstory  of  the  pyrates  (Dodd,  Mead)  which  contains  rec- 
ords of  buccaneering  exploits  up  to  1724.  This  has  served  as  a 
source  book  for  later  works,  its  material,  once  reputed  inac- 
curate, having  been  later  proved  reliable. 

As  to  fiction,  several  classics  of  piracy  spring  to  mind  at 
once.  There  is  first,  of  course,  Defoe's  life,  adventures,  and 
piracies  of  captain  singleton  (Everyman's  Library),  a 
striking  example  of  Defoe's  method  of  weaving  into  a  novel 
fact  and  fiction  in  such  happy  combination  as  to  effect  a  com- 
plete illusion  of  reality.  Part  of  the  book  is  based  on  authentic 
reports  of  travellers;  the  portion  in  which  the  action  plays  in 
Central  Africa  reproduces  from  hearsay  an  unknown  scene 
with  such  exactitude  as  to  be  regarded  as  being  far  in  advance 
of  the  general  geographical  knowledge  of  the  time.  Next  one 
recalls  Scott's  the  pirate  into  which  some  of  his  best  descrip- 
tion and  most  sharply  individualized  characters  went,  and 
then  those  classics  beloved  of  childhood  as  well  as  of  maturity, 
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Stevenson's  treasure  island  and  its  only  less  famous  succes- 
sors, kidnapped  and  ebb  tide.  Herman  Melville  wrote  a  grue- 
some magazine  tale  which  is  included  in  the  volume  of  short 
stories  entitled  piazza  tales  (R.  R.  Smith)  and  in  shorter 
novels  (Boni)  and  which  Random  House  has  published  by 
itself  in  a  handsome  volume  bearing  its  own  title,  benito 

CERENO. 

Among  more  recent  novels  in  which  piracy  has  played  a 
prominent  role  are  Richard  Hughes's  a  high  wind  in  Ja- 
maica (Harpers)  in  which  a  band  of  children  encounter  and 
accept  as  good  companions  a  group  of  pirates;  Rafael  Saba- 
tini's  the  sea  hawk  (Houghton  Mifflin) ,  a  chronicle  of  the 
exploits  of  a  Barbary  corsair  in  Elizabethan  times;  Robert  W. 
Chambers's  the  man  they  hanged  (Appleton-Century) 
which  takes  the  dreaded  Captain  Kidd  for  hero;  Jeffery  Far- 
nol's  black  bartlemy's  treasure  and  its  sequel,  martin 
conisby's  vengeance  (Little,  Brown) ,  a  story  of  Inquisition 
years,  and  F.  Tennyson  Jesse's  moonraker:  the  female  pi- 
rate and  her  friends  (Knopf ) ,  which  lays  part  of  its  scene 
in  Haiti  and  introduces  Toussaint  l'Ouverture. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

SOME    DETECTIVE    STORIES 

L.  A.  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  evidently  planning  a  detective  story 
reading  campaign  and  he  wants  books  of  the  sort  that  are  sci- 
entific and  devoted  to  the  unravelling  of  mysteries  rather  than 
to  side  issues.  He  seems  to  have  a  leaning  toward  Scotland 
Yard,  and  wants  volumes  with  great  detectives  like  Sherlock 
Holmes. 

Alas  and  alack,  there  is  only  one  Sherlock  Holmes  and  all  others 
of  his  profession  who  have  followed  since  are  puny  in  compari- 
son with  that  giant  of  the  mystery  tale.  But  if  L.  A.  really 
wants  to  address  himself  to  literature  of  the  kind  he  will  find 
plenty  to  read  which  even  if  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  im- 
mortal Sherlock  is  nevertheless  excellent  entertainment.  Be- 
sides seeking  out  more  recent  works  he  would  do  well  to  turn 
back  to  those  masters  of  detective  fiction,  Poe  and  Gaboriau, 
and  to  read,  too,  Wilkie  Collins's  the  moonstone  and  the 
woman  in  white  (both  of  them  come  in  inexpensive  editions 
issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press).  Another  excellent 
book  for  him  to  gather  in  is  the  omnibus  of  crime  (Har- 
court,  Brace),  by  Dorothy  Sayers,  and  while  he's  about  it  he 
might  as  well  get  the  second  omnibus  of  crime  also.  Wil- 
lard  Huntington  Wright  has  edited  a  collection  entitled  the 
great  detective  stories  (Scribners)  which  would  also  serve 
as  a  convenient  means  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  some  of 
the  better  known  detectives. 

Among  these  gentlemen  of  the  sleuthing  profession  one  who 
many  years  ago  won  a  wide  public  and  who  not  long  since 
made  another  appearance  was  Mr.  Ebenezer  Gryce,  he,  who 
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never  looking  direct  at  a  person  or  object,  always  sees  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  to  observe  about  it.  It  is  said  that  Anna 
Katherine  Green  wrote  the  Leavenworth  case  (Putnam)  in 
which  he  first  appeared  to  disprove  the  statement  that  a 
woman  could  never  write  a  good  detective  story.  She  gave  the 
lie  to  that  statement  triumphantly,  and  her  sex  has  continued 
not  only  to  produce  prolific  writers  of  the  mystery  tale,  but 
highly  popular  ones.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  successful  de- 
tective novels  of  recent  years  have  been  the  work  of  women, 
as  L.  A.  will  discover  if  he  reads  such  stories  as  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart's  the  man  in  lower  ten  and  the  circular  stair- 
case (both  Grosset  &  Dunlap) ,  Agatha  Christie's  the  mur- 
der of  roger  ackroyd  (whose  agile,  bewigged  M.  Poirot  with 
his  English  interlarded  with  French  idiom  is  one  of  the  detec- 
tives who  reappear  regularly  in  his  creator's  works  three  of 
which  Dodd,  Mead  have  now  gathered  together  to  form  an 
Agatha  Christie  omnibus,  hercule  poirot,  master  detec- 
tive) ,  Mignon  Eberhart's  the  patient  in  room  18  (Double- 
day,  Doran) ,  and  the  long  list  of  excellent  stories  by  Dorothy 
Sayers  which  includes  among  the  latest  the  delightful  the 
nine  tailors  (Harcourt,  Brace) . 

If  L.  A.  wants  particularly  scientific  tales  which  are  original 
and  sustainedly  interesting,  and  which  have  a  detective  who 
figures  in  one  after  the  other  of  them,  he  can  do  no  better  than 
to  read  R.  Austin  Freeman's  Dr.  Thorndyke  tales  (Dodd, 
Mead) .  The  books  of  S.  S.  Van  Dine  (Scribners)  have  been 
extremely  successful,  and,  in  a  story  as  good  as  the  canary 
murder  case,  deservedly  so.  Mr.  Van  Dine,  who  is  no  other 
than  the  Willard  Huntington  Wright  who  collected  the 
great  detective  stories  I  mentioned  before,  has  an  irritating 
habit  of  embroidering  his  story  with  erudition,  and  his  ama- 
teur detective,  Philo  Vance,  sometimes  becomes  intolerable  by 
reason  of  his  desire  to  display  his  learning.  Still  the  stories  are 
among  the  more  notable  of  recent  years.  I  mustn't  forget 
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either,  even  in  a  brief  summary  like  the  foregoing,  to  mention 
the  works  of  Freeman  "Wills  Crofts,  H.  C.  Bailey,  and  R.  A.  J. 
Walling.  L.  A.  should  read  G.  K.  Chesterton's  Father  Brown 
stories  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  A.  P.  Herbert's  house  by  the  river 
(Knopf) ,  or  R.  C.  Bentley's  Trent's  last  case  (Knopf) ,  and 
when  he  wants  a  particular  evening  of  delight  A.  A.  Milne's 
the  red  house  mystery  (Dutton).  Which  reminds  me  that 
Octavus  Roy  Cohen's  the  crimson  alibi  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  is 
a  grand  story.  But  if  anybody  suggests  Edgar  Wallace  I'm  agin 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

TALES    OF   THE    WINDY    CITY 

H.  K.  D.  of  De  Kalb,  111.,  wants  a  list  of  stories  centered  on 
Chicago  and  Northern  Illinois.  He  is  especially  interested  in 
historical  novels. 

Chicago's  sons  have  not  been  backward  in  writing  of  them- 
selves and  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  tales  which  use  the 
great  city  of  the  plains  as  background.  At  it  rose  before  my 
mind's  eye  on  such  a  day  of  gray  fog  as  I  have  seen  blanket 
the  lake  and  turn  the  city  murky,  there  beat  through  my 
memory  the  insistent  tattoo  of  that  excellent  mystery  yarn  by 
William  B.  McHarg  and  Edwin  Balmer,  the  Indian  drum 
(Little,  Brown).  I  have  not  read  the  book  since  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  but  its  sombre  atmosphere,  compact  of  mystery 
and  horror,  and  the  enhancement  lent  to  them  by  the  lake  it- 
self, dwell  vividly  in  my  recollection.  Then  there's  that  other 
recent  book  which  carried  off  a  Pulitzer  Prize  and  which  can 
qualify  as  a  historical  novel,  even  though  the  past  it  depicts  is 
no  older  than  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Margaret 
Ayer  Barnes's  years  of  grace  (Houghton  Mifflin),  and  also 
Mrs.  Barnes's  later  novel,  within  this  present  (Houghton 
Mifflin) ,  a  tale  of  Chicago  which  begins  with  a  rapid  retrospect 
of  an  early  period,  and  then  takes  its  leisurely  way  through  the 
years  from  19 14  to  the  present.  Partly  historical  and  partly  of 
the  day,  since  it  embraces  in  its  stride  both  the  Fair  of  1893 
and  that  of  yesterday,  is  Minnie  Hite  Moody's  once  again  in 
Chicago  (King) .  Not  long  ago  Chicago  society,  and  especially 
Chicago's  younger  generation,  found  portrayal  in  a  book  of 
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more  than  common  promise,  this  our  exile  (Scribners) ,  by 
a  young  Princeton  graduate,  David  Burnham.  Part  of  Mr. 
Burnham's  story  played  in  college,  but  part  of  it  was  laid  in 
the  homes  of  Chicago's  wealthy  and  powerful.  These,  how- 
ever, are  all  Chicago  novels  of  recent  vintage,  and  of  less  im- 
portance than  those  earlier  ones  like  Frank  Norris's  THE  PIT 
(Doubleday,  Doran) ,  Upton  Sinclair's  the  jungle  (pub- 
lished by  the  author) ,  which  set  the  United  States  into  an 
uproar  and  ended  by  leading  the  Government  to  establish  a 
Pure  Food  Bureau;  Hamlin  Garland's  rose  of  dutcher's 
coolly  (Harpers) ,  one  of  the  first  of  America's  realistic  nov- 
els, a  book  whose  harsh  depiction  of  Chicago  life  brought  vio- 
lent objection  from  those  critics  who  looked  for  sweetness  and 
light  in  fiction  and  plaudits  from  the  few  more  courageous 
souls  who  believed  that  the  novel  should  portray  life  as  it  is 
and  not  as  romance  would  like  it  to  be;  Henry  Blake  Fuller's 
the  cliff  dwellers  (Harpers) ,  which  on  only  a  slight  thread 
of  story  strung  a  description  of  existence  in  a  huge  Chicago 
apartment  house,  and  his  with  the  procession  (Harpers) ,  a 
picture  of  life  in  Chicago's  business  and  social  circles.  Then,  of 
course,  there  was  Dreiser's  Zolaesque  masterpiece,  sister  Car- 
rie (Liveright),  which  veered  between  portrayal  of  the  lower 
middle  classes  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  later  there  came 
Sherwood  Anderson's  windy  macpherson's  son  (Viking) , 
which  carried  its  hero  from  an  Iowa  village  to  millionairedom 
in  Chicago,  and  his  marching  men  (Viking) ,  with  its  pic- 
ture of  the  workers  of  Chicago.  Some  of  the  scenes  of  Edna 
Ferber's  so  big  (Doubleday,  Doran)  are  laid  in  the  Illinois 
city,  and  very  effective  scenes  they  are,  full  of  the  stir  of  life 
at  dawn  in  a  big  metropolis  among  the  markets  where  food 
for  the  town's  hungry  populace  rolls  in  by  cart  and  car  from 
the  countryside.  Nor  should  Floyd  Dell's  books  be  forgotten, 
moon  calf  (Doubleday,  Doran),  whose  hero,  the  poet  Felix 
Fay,  grows  up  in  villages  and  small  towns  of  Illinois  and  passes 
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on  to  journalistic  circles  in  Chicago,  and  the  briary  bush, 
which  is  a  sequel  to  it,  and  both  of  which  are  semi-autobi- 
ographical. Another  tale  in  which  an  Illinois  village  figures  is 
Edgar  Lee  Masters's  mitch  miller  (Macmillan) ,  with  its 
boy  heroes,  who  in  their  pranks  and  ingenuity  are  reminiscent 
of  Mark  Twain's  famous  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn.  Mr. 
Masters's  children  of  the  market  place  (Macmillan)  is 
one  of  the  historical  novels  which  H.  K.  D.  desires,  depicting 
as  it  does  the  fortunes  of  a  young  Englishman  who  came  to 
Illinois  and  became  a  friend  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  An  older 
historical  tale  is  Edward  Eggleston's  the  graysons  (Century) 
which,  set  about  1850,  introduces  Lincoln,  and  depicts  the 
rough  and  tumble  life  of  pioneer  days.  Covering  the  same 
period  is  Katharine  Holland  Brown's  the  father  (Day), 
through  which  Lincoln  again  walks,  and  in  which  the  Under- 
ground Railway,  the  Abolitionists  in  general,  and  such  Eastern 
anti-slavery  men  as  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Alcott  play  a 
part.  These  are,  of  course,  but  a  part  of  the  many  novels  on 
Chicago  and  Illinois,  but  they  are  perhaps  among  the  repre- 
sentative. By  this  time  there  is  doubtless  housed  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Library  a  doctor's  thesis  by  Lennox  Grey 
entitled  Chicago  and  the  "great  American  novel"  which 
contains  a  critical  study  of  450  novels  on  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

TALES    OF   BOSTON 

Will  you  please  give  me  a  list  of  novels  that  have  used  Bos- 
ton as  a  background  during  the  past  twenty -five  years,  writes 
R.  de  L.  of  Wayzata,  Mich. 

a  candle  in  the  wilderness.  Irving  A.  Bacheller.  Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

o,  genteel  lady.  Esther  Forbes.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
the  Chippendales.  Robert  Grant.  Scribners. 
diana  stair.  Floyd  Dell.  Farrar  &  Rinehart. 
changing  patterns.  W.  D.  Orcutt.  Dodd,  Mead.    - 
juniper  hill.  Marian  Winnek.  Bobbs-Merrill. 
dark  horse.  Robert  Grant.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
married  money.  H.  W.  H.  Powel.  Little,  Brown. 
wind  from  the  sea.  Ruth  Blodgett.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
from  boston  to  boston.  Annie  Marble.  Lothrop. 
boston.  Upton  Sinclair.  Boni. 
deceit.  Barklie  McKee  Henry.  Dodd,  Mead. 
Kendall's  sister.  Robert  Swasey.  Little,  Brown. 
wind  between  the  worlds.  Alice  Brown.  Macmillan. 
world  and  Thomas  kelly.  Arthur  Train.  Scribner. 
louisburg  square.  Robert  Cutter.  Macmillan. 
jerry.  Arthur  S.  Pier.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
phoenix.  Constance  M.  Warren.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
streets  of  night.  John  Dos  Passos.  Doubleday,  Doran. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

WELSH   LIFE    IN    FICTION 

O.  T.  G.  of  New  York  City  asks  for  the  names  of  any  con- 
temporary novels,  or  any  of  the  last  fifty  years,  dealing  with 
Welsh  life  in  Wales  or  in  American  Welsh  settlements. 

There  seems  to  be  a  curse  on  novels  depicting  Wales,  for  one 
after  the  other  of  those  that  have  been  published  in  recent  years 
is  out  of  print.  It's  only  when  you  come  to  the  classics,  like 

HUMPHRY  CLINKER,  THE  TALISMAN,  THE  BETROTHED,  WattS- 

Dunton's  aylwin  and  Kingsley's  two  years  ago  (if  these  last 
can  be  considered  classics)  that  the  tales  of  Wales  are  easily 
accessible.  Hilda  Vaughan,  the  wife  of  Charles  Morgan,  au- 
thor of  the  fountain  and  sparkenbroke,  and  herself  a 
skilful  novelist  and  a  Welshwoman,  has  produced  three  tales, 

SOLDIER    AND    GENTLEWOMAN,    THE    CURTAIN    RISES,    and    A 

thing  of  nought  (Scribners)  that  are  available.  Almost 
the  only  other  novel  of  fairly  recent  grist  that  I  find  still  on 
the  live  list  of  Welsh  fiction  is  Caradoc  Evans's  nothing  to 
pay  (Norton) ,  a  grim  and  sordid  picture  of  a  miser's  life. 
Mr.  Evans's  earlier  works,  my  people  and  capel  sion,  are  no 
longer  in  Duffield's  catalogue.  Out  of  print,  too,  are  all  the 
following  which  once  had  currency  of  a  sort:  "Allen  Raine's" 
torn  sails,  berwen  banks,  and  a  welsh  singer  (London: 
Hutchinson),  idyllic  pictures  of  village  life;  Joseph  Keating's 
son  of  judith  (London:  Allen),  a  melodramatic  tale  of  the 
Welsh  mining  valleys;  Ellis  Lloyd's  scarlet  nest  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton),  also  a  portrayal  of  the  mining  regions;  Gwen- 
dolyn Pryce's  john  jones,  curate  (London:  Unwin) ,  de- 
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picting  country  life;  and  William  Edwards  Tirebuck's  sweet- 
heart gwen  (Longmans,  Green) ,  a  Welsh  idyl.  There's  a 
recent  book  which  may  interest  O.  T.  G.,  though  it  is  not  a 
novel,  Eiluned  Lewis's  dew  on  the  grass  (Macmillan), 
reminiscences  of  the  childhood  of  four  youngsters  in  Wales. 
It  is  somewhat  sentimental  but  has  a  contagious  wistfulness 
for  the  past. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

RECENT   IRISH    NOVELS 

H.  M.  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  asks  for  a  list  of  Irish  novels  pub- 
lished in  this  country  within  the  last  year  or  so,  that  is,  novels 
by  Irish  %vriters.  "And  in  addition,  if  you  can,  some  of  the 
critical  articles  published  on  this  subject,  where  and  when.  I'd 
appreciate  it  if  in  giving  the  novels  you  could  also  tell  me  the 
approximate  date  of  publication." 

The  most  recent  Irish  novel  of  importance — and  to  my  mind 
the  best  of  the  many  that  have  appeared  in  the  last  months — 
is  Sean  O'Faolain's  a  nest  of  simple  folk  (Viking)  which 
was  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection  back  in  January. 
A  tale  of  three  generations  of  simple  Irish  farm  people,  it  has 
an  idyllic  quality  that  invests  its  unexciting  incident  with 
fascination.  I've  never  been  able  to  resist  the  Irish  peasantry, 
from  Biddy  in  the  kitchen  to  Pat  on  the  highway,  and  like 
them  this  book  has  a  way  with  it.  Donald  Adams,  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Revieiv,  who's  just  back  from  a 
trip  to  Europe,  tells  me  he  met  young  Mr.  O'Faolain  (who 
pronounces  his  name  as  though  it  was  spelled  O'Phelan)  and 
that  he's  a  modest  and  charming  youth  quite  unspoiled  by  the 
success  of  his  work.  Only  a  month  after  that  had  appeared 
there  followed  on  its  heels  a  Literary  Guild  selection,  shake 
hands  with  the  devil  (Morrow) ,  which  at  once  involved 
its  author,  Rearden  Conner,  in  controversy.  The  story  deals 
with  that  period  in  the  early  1920's  (how  the  headlines  in  the 
newspapers  flash  back  to  mind!)  when  the  Black  and  Tans 
and  the  Irish  were  carrying  on  guerilla  warfare.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  blood-curdling  tales  on  record,  and  its  melodramatic 
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incidents  are  the  rock  on  which  critics  split.  Many  of  those 
who  reviewed  it,  like  Ernest  Boyd,  were  Irishmen  themselves, 
and  denied  its  historical  accuracy.  Irish  political  unrest  of  an 
earlier  day  serves  as  background  for  Lord  Dunsany's  the 
curse  of  the  wise  woman  (Macmillan) ,  published  in  1933 
(reviewed  Books,  October  8;  Times,  October  22)  which  pre- 
sents events  of  fifty  years  ago  through  the  eyes  of  an  old  man 
looking  back  on  his  youth.  The  novel  of  a  poet,  it  has  a  haunt- 
ing and  tender  quality  absent  from  Mr.  Conner's  book.  In 
Liam  O'Flaherty's  the  martyrs  (Macmillan:  Books,  June 
1 1 ;  Nation,  August  9;  S.  R.  of  L.,  June  10)  the  revolution  of 
1920  again  sets  the  scene,  but  where  shake  hands  with  the 
devil  is  garish  and  sensational  this  is  sombre  and  macabre,  a 
fine  literary  production.  Its  action  is  compressed  into  forty- 
eight  hours.  By  way  of  pleasant  contrast  to  the  gloom  of  these 
semi-historical  tales  is  the  gay  enchanted  winter  ( Appleton- 
Century:  New  Republic,  December  6;  Times,  October  1; 
S.  R.  of  L.,  October  7)  of  Z.  Girling  who  hides  her  identity 
under  the  name  of  Martin  Hare.  This  recounts  the  experiences 
of  an  English  cousin,  a  sophisticated  youth  sprung  of  Oxford 
and  banking  experience,  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives  in  the  Irish 
countryside.  The  Ireland  of  the  seacoast  around  Dublin  fur- 
nishes the  setting  for  L.  A.  G.  Strong's  sea  wall  (Knopf: 
Books,  November  5 ;  Commonweal,  December  8 ;  S.  R.  of  L., 
November  18),  the  story  of  a  young  boy  who  lives  on  the 
sea  wall  surrounding  a  small  town.  Revolution  comes  back 
again  in  Francis  Stuart's  coloured  dome  (Macmillan:  Times, 
July  23 ;  Nation,  July  12;  S.  R.  of  L.,  July  22) ,  but  adulterated 
by  mysticism.  Most  recent  of  all  Irish  novels  of  significance  is 
Francis  Hackett's  the  green  lion  (Doubleday,  Doran), 
autobiography  wearing  the  guise  of  fiction. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

RECENT   ITALIAN    NOVELS 

Mrs.  I.  G.  H.  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  says  the  program  committee 
of  which  she  is  a  -member  is  short  on  the  subject  of  Italian 
fiction  and  would  like  to  have  the  titles  of  a  few  novels  by 
Italians  about  Italians. 

If  she  wants  a  book  which  reflects  life  under  the  Fascist  regime, 
and  reflects  it  with  tenderness  as  well  as  savage  satire,  she  can 
do  no  better  than  get  Ignazio  Silone's  delightful  fontamara 
(Random  House) .  I  read  this  brief  novel  in  the  German  trans- 
lation before  it  appeared  in  English  and  found  it  utterly 
charming.  A  little  of  that  charm  had  evaporated,  I  thought,  in 
the  English  version  which  did  not  lend  itself  quite  as  easily  to 
the  peasant  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  of  the  original,  but  it 
remained  nevertheless  a  touching  tale,  one  that,  had  it  not 
been  so  tragic  in  its  depiction  of  the  ruthlessness  of  autocracy, 
would  have  been  most  winsome  comedy. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  read  a  novel  on  a  much  larger 
scale  which  also  had  its  points,  though  humor  was  not  one  of 
them.  This  was  Guglielmo  Ferrero's  seven  vices  (Harcourt, 
Brace),  a  story  of  Italy  in  our  own  times,  the  scene  of  which 
was  laid  in  Rome,  and  which  revolved  about  a  young  Roman 
matron  falsely  accused  of  murdering  her  husband.  As  befits 
the  work  of  the  daughter  of  a  renowned  Roman  historian,  the 
narrative  was  projected  against  a  backdrop  of  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy, and  the  tale  moved  with  vivacity  and  color.  Another 
work  of  some  strength,  and  of  what  Vincent  Sheean  char- 
acterized as  "ferocious  authenticity,"  is  indifferent  ones 
(Button),  in  which  Alberto  Moravia  presents  a  picture  of  a 
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modern  middle-class  Italian  family.  Sexual  passion  is  the  pivot 
on  which  this  novel  turns,  and  it  has  the  taint  of  decadence. 
Recently  Aldo  Palazzeschi's  perela,  man  of  smoke  (New 
York:  Vanni)  was  published  in  an  English  adaptation.  This 
is  a  fantasy  which  is  a  caustic,  though  delicately  drawn,  com- 
mentary on  contemporary  civilization,  replete  with  vignettes 
of  the  various  types  of  present-day  society.  Pirandello  is  best 
known  to  the  American  public  as  a  dramatist,  but  his  volume 
of  short  stories,  published  here  under  the  title  horse  in  the 
moon  (Dutton),  showed  him  a  capable  practitioner  of  that 
form.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  most  of 
the  contemporary  Italian  novelists  have  at  one  time  or  an- 
other tried  themselves  out  at  the  short  story. 

I  am  enumerating  here  only  such  works  as  are  recent  and 
are  to  be  had  in  English  translation.  Because  they  appeared, 
considerably  earlier  than  those  already  mentioned  I  am  omit- 
ting, for  instance,  the  novels  by  d'Annunzio,  Fogazzaro,  and 
Grazia  Deledda  among  others,  which  are  to  be  had  in  English 
versions,  and  a  large  number  of  works  which  have  had  wide 
currency  in  Italian  but  have  appeared  only  in  that  language. 
More  to  add  two  further  titles  to  Mrs.  I.  G.  H.'s  list  than  be- 
cause they  are  notable  I  mention  Dino  Segre's  the  man  who 
searched  for  love  (McBride) ,  a  novel  in  the  purest  vein  of 
French  sophistication,  and  the  woman  who  invented  love 
(Dutton),  by  Guido  da  Verona.  This  last  is  in  effect,  though 
possibly  not  in  intention,  a  vigorous  scoring  of  Roman  society. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

CONTEMPORARY    FRENCH    FICTION 

E.  L.  A.  of  Freeport,  L.  L,  writes  us:  For  a  club  topic  on 
French  literature  I  know  plenty  of  old  writers,  but  know  noth- 
ing of  any  modern  or  contemporary  novelists  except  Kolland, 
or  Colette.  Would  you  kindly  stiggest  some? 

As  it  happens,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  work  appearing 
at  the  moment  is  from  the  pen  of  a  French  novelist,  Jules 
Romains,  whose  men  of  good  will  is  being  published  in 
English  translation  by  Knopf.  So  far  five  volumes  have  been 
issued.  They  constitute  a  work  of  impressive  character,  pro- 
foundly reflective  yet  full  of  lively  and  veracious  characteriza- 
tion and  quick  with  the  prescience  of  human  struggle.  It  is, 
of  course,  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  Proust's  work,  for  E.  L.  A. 
has  undoubtedly  read  at  least  part  of  remembrance  of 
things  past  (Random  House),  and  at  any  rate  knows  that 
this  remarkable  psychological  study  is  generally  accepted  as 
one  of  the  literary  masterpieces  of  our  day.  Of  Andre  Gide's 
tales,  the  counterfeiters  and  the  Vatican  swindle  have 
been  translated  into  English  and  are  issued  by  Knopf,  and  the 
Oxford  University  Press  brings  out  si  le  grain  ne  meurt 
in  French.  Andre  Maurois  is  more  widely  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  biographer  than  as  a  novelist,  but  such  books  as  the 

SILENCE     OF    COLONEL    BRAMBLE,     BERNARD    QUESNAY,     and 

family  circle  (all  Appleton-Century)  prove  that  his  keen 
intelligence,  his  gift  for  seeing  the  essential  in  personality,  and 
the  grace  of  his  manner  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
fiction.  I  don't  know  just  how  much  reading  E.  L.  A.'s  club 
is  prepared  to  do,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  done  in  English  or 
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French,  but  if  it  is  contemplating  a  season's  program,  the  club 
might  include  in  its  selections  Barbusse's  under  fire  (Dut- 
ton) ,  one  of  the  few  novels  which,  while  the  war  was  still  in 
progress,  commanded  wide  attention  as  a  picture  of  the 
struggle;  some  of  Barres's  "novels  of  national  energy"  (the 
Yale  University  Press  issues  the  undying  spirit  of  France)  , 
Paul  Bourget's  a  woman's  heart  and  our  lady  of  lies  (both 
Brentano) ,  and  some  of  the  works  of  Bazin,  Brieux,  Duhamel, 
and  Remy  de  Gourmont.  All  France  not  so  long  ago  was  read- 
ing Malraux's  Goncourt  Prize  novel,  la  condition  humaine, 
which  was  brought  out  here  as  man's  fate  by  Smith  &  Haas, 
and  discussion  waxed  high  over  journey  to  the  end  of  the 
night,  by  Louis-Ferdinand  Celine,  which  was  denied  the  prize 
on  the  ground  of  a  naturalism  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
Zola  at  his  most  sordid.  Little,  Brown  published  the  book  over 
here.  Finally,  to  bring  to  an  end  what  is  merely  one  of  many" 
groups  of  books  that  might  be  suggested,  there  is  Roger  Vercel's 
in  sight  of  eden  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  a  tale  of  the  Arctic,  to 
which  the  America-France  Committee  gave  its  first  award, 
and  Malraux's  latest  novel,  days  of  wrath  (Random  House) . 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

HISTORY   FOR   AN    EXAMINATION 

Will  you  please  suggest,  writes  R.  J.  H.  of  Toledo,  O.,  a 
list  of  books  on  the  history,  government,  and  institutions  of 
the  United  States,  England,  continental  Europe,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Far  East  since  1776}  I  wish  to  study  the  subjects 
in  sufficient  detail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Foreign 
Service  examination  of  the  State  Department. 

I  am  as  ignorant  as  an  unborn  babe  of  the  requirements  of  the 
aforementioned  department,  but  I  take  it  for  granted,  in  view 
of  the  amplitude  of  its  swing  that  its  examination  demands  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  annals  of  what  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  rather  than  detailed  knowledge  of 
them.  If  that  is  so,  R.  J.  H.  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  with  credit 
if  he  tackles  some  of  the  briefer  general  histories  on  the  coun- 
tries in  which  he  is  interested  and  follows  those  with  a  few 
more  specialized  studies.  For  the  United  States,  he  might  first 
read  James  Truslow  Adams's  the  epic  of  America  (Scrib- 
ners)  to  get  a  panoramic  view  of  the  events  of  our  history,  and 
then  take  the  rise  of  American  civilization  (Macmillan) , 
by  Charles  and  Mary  Beard,  an  excellent  work  for  his  purpose 
in  which  he  will  find  the  stress  falling  on  economic  and  social 
development.  He  should  by  all  means,  whatever  else  he  selects, 
read  Bryce's  American  commonwealth  (Macmillan) ,  still 
the  best  work  obtainable  on  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  if  he  has  time,  and  wants  to  go  more  into  the  detail  of 
American  history  from  1850  on,  he  can  choose  between  such 
several-volumed    series    as    Oberholtzer's    history    of    the 

united   states    since   the    civil   war    (Macmillan)    and 
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Rhodes's  history  of  the  united  states  (Macmillan) .  When 
it  comes  to  England,  there  is  always  Green  to  be  read  for  en- 
joyment, either  in  the  longer  or  the  shorter  form,  but,  I  sup- 
pose, if  R.  J.  H.'s  time  is  limited  and  he  wants  something  on 
the  order  of  a  textbook,  up  to  date  and  bestowing  special 
attention  on  social  and  economic  matters,  he  can  concentrate 
very  satisfactorily  on  Robert  B.  Mowat's  new  history  of 
great  Britain  (Oxford  University  Press) .  With  it  he  should 
study  the  government  of  England  (Macmillan) ,  by  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell,  former  president  of  Harvard  University, 
who  did  for  England  in  this  book  much  what  Bryce  had  done 
for  the  United  States  in  the  American  commonwealth. 
The  classic  book  on  English  economic  history  is,  of  course, 
the  history  of  trade  unionism  (Longmans,  Green) ,  by 
Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb.  Continental  Europe  presents  so 
gigantic  a  proposition  to  handle  with  any  thoroughness  that 
the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  do  it  up  in 
short  order  with  a  single  work  like  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes's 
political  and  cultural  history  of  modern  Europe  (Mac- 
millan). With  the  Far  East,  too,  R.  J.  H.  will  probably  find 
that  his  best  road  to  the  information  he  desires  is  by  way  of 
the  short  cut  such  a  work  as  Harold  M.  Vinacke's  history  of 
the  far  east  in  modern  times  (Knopf )  offers.  This  covers 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  and  has  good  bibliographies  which 
he  can  consult  if  he  wishes  to  carry  his  studies  further.  The 
bibliographies  in  William  R.  Shepherd's  Hispanic  nations 
of  the  new  world  (Yale  University  Press) ,  a  chronicle  of 
events,  and  in  his  latin  America  (Holt) ,  which  is  a  brief 
but  valuable  cultural  history,  will  also  direct  him  to  further 
reading  if  he  desires  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY 

E.  W.  L.  of  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  would  like  to  have  sugges- 
tions for  reading  in  biography  and  history. 

The  initial  volumes  of  what  should  be  an  important 
historical  series,  the  rise  of  modern  Europe  (Har- 
pers) ,  edited  by  William  Langer,  professor  of  history  at 
Harvard,  are  now  available.  They  are  lavishly  illustrated,  and 
their  editorship  bespeaks  their  quality.  The  books  which  usher 
in  the  survey  are  Crane  Brinton's  a  decade  of  revolution, 
1789-1799  and  Frederick  B.  Artz's  reaction  and  revolu- 
tion, 18 1 5-1832.  With  these  works  as  background,  E.  W.  L. 
might  turn  to  Meade  Minnigerode's  the  son  of  marie  An- 
toinette (Farrar  &  Rinehart) ,  and  to  Philip  Guedalla's  brief 
but  vivid  study  of  the  hundred  days  (Putnam).  This  last 
little  book  is  evidently  but  an  incident  in  Mr.  Guedalla's  writ- 
ing— a  sketch  he  threw  off  in  his  leisure  hours — for  his  main 
efforts  must  have  gone  to  the  production  of  the  queen  and 
mr.  Gladstone  (Doubleday,  Doran),  a  collection  of  cor- 
respondence preceded  by  a  long  and  illuminating  essay  on  the 
background  of  the  letters.  This  is  a  work  of  importance  to  the 
historian  as  well  as  of  interest  to  the  lay  reader.  If  E.  W.  L. 
would  pursue  his  investigations  into  English  history  further, 
he  would  find  Esme  Wingfield-Stratford's  the  Victorian 
aftermath  (Morrow)  eminently  worth  his  time.  Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford,  whose  series  of  books  on  the  Victorian 
period  has  been  appearing  in  the  last  few  years,  is  a  writer  who 
ought  to  have  much  more  currency  in  this  country  than  he 
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has  yet  achieved.  He  has  a  fund  of  fascinating  information 
at  his  command,  writes  with  vivacity  and  ease,  and  has  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  Queen  Victoria's  days  that  is  as  revealing 
an  interpretation  of  its  points  of  view  and  general  mood  as  is 
to  be  found.  Since  I'm  on  the  subject  of  queens  I  might  as 
well  call  E.  W.  L.'s  attention  to  the  biography  of  Queen  Anne, 
by  M.  R.  Hopkinson,  which  Macmillan  has  recently  published. 
I  read  a  large  part  of  it  some  time  ago  in  galley  form,  and 
found  myself  wandering  on  from  chapter  to  chapter  when  I 
had  no  time  at  all  to  spare  for  that  particular  book,  held  by 
the  sheer  interest  of  the  facts  it  chronicles.  And  Queen  Anne, 
instead  of  being  merely  a  figure  wearing  a  crown,  suddenly 
became  a  flesh  and  blood  woman,  often  to  be  pitied  and  fre- 
quently to  be  admired.  There's  an  excellent  biography  of  still 
another  English  queen  which  came  out  in  1934,  J.  E.  Neale's 
queen  Elizabeth  (Harcourt,  Brace) .  Two  more  historical 
biographies  are  musts  for  the  reader  of  history,  John  Buchan's 
Oliver  cromwell  (Houghton  Mifflin)  and  Francis  Hackett's 
francis  1  (Doubleday,  Doran) .  Writing  of  this  last  reminds 
me  that  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  its  author's  henry 
the  eighth  (Liveright) . 

If  E.  W.  L.  has  had  enough  biography  that  is  interchangea- 
ble with  history  in  the  foregoing  books,  perhaps  he'll  want  to 
vary  his  reading  with  works  like  Hesketh  Pearson's  the  smith 
of  smiths  (Harpers)  in  which  that  wit  of  the  nineteenth 
century  appears  as  author  of  some  of  the  delightful  repartees 
and  bon  mots  that  everyone  knows  and  few  know  how  to  place; 
Romola  Nijinsky's  life  of  her  husband,  the  famous  dancer, 
nijinsky  (Simon  &  Schuster) ,  Louis  Adamic's  the  native's 
return  (Harpers) ,  a  charming  account  of  the  author's  re- 
turn to  Serbia,  Ernst  Toller's  1  was  a  German  (Morrow) ,  and 
liszt  (Houghton  Mifflin),  by  Sacheverell  Sitwell.  (And  if 
he's  very  English,  E.  W.  L.  will  be  reading  "Sashell"  Sitwell.) 
When  it  comes  to  the  American  scene,  the  recent  books  for 
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the  most  part  take  on  a  historical  character  again.  What  is 
likely  to  be,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  definitive  life  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  is  the  four-volume  biography  by  Douglas  S. 
Freeman  (published  by  Scribners)  which  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  its  field.  The  Dodd,  Mead  series  of  historical  bi- 
ographies edited  by  Allan  Nevins  which  has  been  running  off 
with  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  the  past  two  years  yields  excellent 
reading,  notably  in  Mr.  Nevins's  own  life  of  Grover  Cleveland. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

ANCIENT    HISTORY 

G.  O'B.  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  wants  books  on  ancient  Egyptian, 
Greek,  or  Roman  history  which  may  be  used  for  reference. 
These  need  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  textbooks,  provided 
they  contain  details  on  Olympic  games,  gladiatorial  combats, 
etc. 

An  admirable  work,  noteworthy  especially  for  its  economic 
interpretation,  is  Mikhail  I.  Rostovtsev's  history  of  the 
ancient  world  (Oxford  University  Press) .  This  is  the  prod- 
uct of  sound  and  brilliant  scholarship  and  recent  enough  to 
embody  the  latest  findings  of  research.  It  is  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  covering  the  Orient  and  Greece,  the  second,  Rome. 
the  Cambridge  ancient  histories  (Macmillan) ,  of  course, 
leap  to  mind.  Volume  I  of  this  indispensable  series  covers  Egypt 
and  Babylonia  to  1580  b.  c;  Volume  II,  Egypt  and  the  Hittite 
Empires  to  1000  b.  c,  and  there  are  separate  volumes  on  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  work  of  one  of  the  leading  archaeologists  in  the 
Egyptological  field,  the  late  James  H.  Breasted's  history  of 

EGYPT  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PERSIAN  CONQUEST 

(Scribners),  embodies  much  interesting  detail  of  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  fullest  description  of 
the  daily  life  of  this  people  is  still  to  be  found  in  what  is  how- 
ever an  antiquated  book,  Adolf  Erman's  life  in  ancient 
egypt.  It  is  now  out  of  print. 

As  to  Greek  life,  a  brief  but  interesting  survey  is  to  be  had 
in  J.  P.  Mahaffy's  old  greek  life  (American  Book  Co.)  and 
an  excellent  portrayal  of  the  Athenian's  daily  round  is  to  be 
found  in  William  Stearns  Davis's  a  day  in  old  Athens  (Mac- 
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millan) .  G.  O'B.  will  find  Greek  games  described  in  Edward 
Norman  Gardiner's  athletics  of  the  ancient  world  (Ox- 
ford University  Press) ,  and  if  she  has  the  patience  to  swallow 
a  dull  novel  for  the  sake  of  its  descriptions  of  customs  and 
manners  Wilhelm  A.  Becker's  charicles:  or  illustrations 

OF  THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS    (Longmans, 

Green)  might  be  worth  the  reading. 

On  Rome,  as  on  Greece,  William  Stearns  Davis  has  an  il- 
luminating volume,  a  day  in  old  rome  (Macmillan) ,  which 
has  been  widely  popular,  purports  to  set  forth  the  observations 
of  a  visitor  to  Rome  in  the  year  134  a.  d.  Two  other  interest- 
ing works  are  William  Warde  Fowler's  social  life  at  rome 
in  the  age  of  cicero  (Macmillan)  and  his  roman  festivals 
of  the  period  of  the  republic  (Macmillan) . 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


ARCHEOLOGY 


F.  J.  J.,  of  Evanston,  111.,  asks  for  suggestions  as  to  books 
that  would  help  her  prepare  for  field  service  in  archaeology. 

The  professional  archaeologist  will  tell  her  before  anything  else 
that  she  can  get  nowhere  with  field  work  unless  she  first 
acquires  some  background  of  knowledge  in  her  subject,  and 
that  since  the  scope  of  archaeology  is  as  far-flung  as  civiliza- 
tion she  must  decide  what  particular  portion  of  it  she  wishes  to 
concentrate  upon.  Classical  Greek  or  Roman;  Mesopotamian, 
Far  Eastern;  America  Indian,  North  and  South;  prehistoric? 
It  sounds  as  though  I  were  a  train  dispatcher,  shunting  people  off 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  indeed  I  wish  I  were  being  bundled 
into  one  of  the  leisurely  trains  that  amble  along  the  blue  waters 
of  the  ^Egean  revealing  incredibly  lovely  views  of  mountain 
and  sea  as  they  draw  on  from  Patras  to  Athens.  And  I'd  like 
once  again  to  stand  at  the  Dipylon  Gate  where,  if  F.  J.  J.  has 
not  yet  seen  it,  she  would  find  how  completely  a  ruined  civi- 
lization needs  the  archaeologist's  knowledge  to  restore  it  to 
being.  But  my  longings  won't  help  her  to  that  knowledge.  I'd 
far  better  give  them  over  and  print  a  list  of  volumes  which 
should  be  of  assistance  to  her.  Here  they  are: 
Classical — Handbook  of  Greek  Archeology,  by  H.  N. 
Fowler  and  J.  R.  Wheeler  (American  Book  Co.) ;  A  Com- 
panion to  Greek  Studies,  by  Leonard  M.  A.  Whibley 
(Macmillan) ;  A  Companion  to  Latin  Studies,  by  A. 
Sandys    (Macmillan) ;  Archaeological  Excavation,  by 
John  Percival  Droop    (Macmillan) ;   Crete,   the  Fore- 
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runner  of  Greece,  by  C.  H.  Hawes  and  H.  A.  B.  Hawes 
(Harpers) ,  and  the  chapters  on  Art  and  Archaeology  and 
the  excellent  bibliographies  in  the  Cambridge  Ancient 
History. 

Prehistory — The  Mycenaean  Age,  by  Tsountas  and  Mar- 
ratt  (Houghton  Mifflin) ;  The  Dawn  of  European  Civi- 
lization, by  Vere  Gordon  Childe  (Knopf) . 

General — Seventy  Years  in  Archaeology,  by  Flinders 
Petrie  (London:  Marston) ;  The  Dawn  of  European 
Civilization,  by  Vere  Gordon  Childe  (Knopf) ;  Schlie- 
mann,  the  Story  of  a  Gold  Seeker,  by  Emil  Ludwig 
(Putnam) ;  Magic  Spades,  by  R.  V.  D.  Magoffin  (Holt). 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

BOOKS    ON    THE    RENAISSANCE 

L.  L.  of  New  York  City  wishes  "a  list  of  the  most  authorita- 
tive books  on  the  Renaissance,  also  the  best  of  general  histories 
of  France  in  French." 

For  the  Renaissance  in  general — and  not  merely  in  Italy — the 
most  recent  book  of  importance  is  Paul  Van  Dyke's  age  of 
the  renascence  (Scribners) ,  in  which  the  stress  goes  on  the 
intellectual  movement.  The  most  comprehensive  general  work, 
perhaps,  is  Hyma's  the  christian  renaissance  (Appleton- 
Century) ,  which  treats  the  awakening  as  more  than  a  human- 
istic movement,  and  finds  its  roots  deep  inwoven  through 
Northern  Europe  in  which  section  Hyma  regards  it  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Reformation.  Henry  Osborn  Taylor's  thought 

AND  EXPRESSION  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY    (Macmillan)  , 

and  Preserved  Smith's  age  of  the  reformation  (Holt) 
should  also  be  consulted.  On  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  the  great 
works  are  J.  C.  Burckhardt's  civilization  of  the  period  of 
the  renaissance  in  italy  (Macmillan) ,  which  throws  its 
emphasis  on  philosophic  aspects,  leaves  out  the  artistic  develop- 
ment, and  largely  ignores  economic  manifestations,  and  John 
A.  Symonds's  renaissance  in  italy,  which,  though  now 
somewhat  antiquated,  especially  in  its  treatment  of  art,  is 
admirable  in  its  discussion  of  the  revival  of  learning  and  written 
throughout  in  fascinating  manner.  I  still  look  back  with  de- 
light on  a  summer  vacation  during  my  college  years  in  which 
I  read  through  several  large  volumes  of  the  work  with  un- 
flagging interest.  A  more  recent  treatment  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  which  can  also  lay  claim  to  liveliness  of  presenta- 
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tion,  is  Rachel  Annand  Taylor's  invitation  to  renaissance 
italy  (Harpers) .  And  I  mustn't  forget  Ralph  Roeder's  the 
man  of  the  renaissance  (Viking),  which  through  the 
medium  of  four  personalities  reflects  their  age  in  vivid  manner. 
As  to  the  histories  of  France  which  L.  L.  wants,  I  hope  he 
won't  be  daunted  to  discover  that  there  are  fifteen  volumes 
to  Gabriel  Hanotaux's  histoire  de  la  nation  francaise, 
and  nine  to  histoire  de  la  France  depuis  les  origines 
jusqu'a  la  revolution.  Both  of  these  are  collaborations, 
the  last  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  ever 
achieved.  Less  extensive,  and  long  a  standard  history  both  in 
French  and  in  the  English  translation,  is  Victor  Duruy's  his- 
toire DE  FRANCE. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE    NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

I  would,  if  1  cou'd, 

If  I  cou'dn't,  bow  cou'd  I? 

I  cou'dn't,  tvitbout  I  cou'd,  cou'd  I? 

That's  the  way  I  feel  when  I  regard  a  letter  that  has  come  to 
me  from  a  Canadian  correspondent  who  is  desirous  of  making  a 
study  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  I  had  space  and  time  I 
would  present  her  with  a  long  list  of  titles  in  history,  bi- 
ography, science,  art,  and  literature  that  would  give  her  de- 
tailed insight  into  what  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  periods 
of  history,  but  as  it  is,  I'll  perforce  give  N.  E.  M.  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  a  list  of  books  designed  merely  to  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  era. 

In  1 90 1,  just  as  the  new  century  got  under  way,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  printed  a  voluminous  supplement  to  which 
a  group  of  experts  in  all  fields  contributed  brief  but  authorita- 
tive articles  that  together  constituted  a  review  of  progress  dur- 
ing the  preceding  hundred  years  in  the  chief  departments  of 
human  activity.  The  symposium  was  shortly  thereafter  issued 
in  book  form  under  the  title,  the  nineteenth  century 
(Putnam) ,  and  though  it  is  now  out  of  print,  it  is  still  availa- 
ble in  libraries.  I  have  it  before  me  as  I  write,  and  the  cursory 
glance  I  have  just  cast  through  it  confirms  the  belief  derived 
from  reading  it  some  years  ago  that  it  is  an  excellent  taking  off 
point  for  further  study.  Here,  in  brief  compass,  is  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  its  principal  aspects;  to  tell  its  whole  story 
would,  as  the  editors  say,  "consume  all  the  time  of  the  twenti- 
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eth,"  but  they  have  managed  to  present  the  sort  of  view  that 
a  wayfarer  who  pauses  on  a  hilltop  to  orientate  himself  in  the 
landscape  secures. 

Having  secured  a  general  impression  of  the  century  from 
this  volume  N.  E.  M.  might  turn  next  for  more  detailed  treat- 
ment of  its  European  political  and  social  phases  to  W.  A.  Phil- 
lips's modern  Europe,  1815  to  1 899,  in  Arthur  HasselPs 
periods  of  European  history  (Macmillan) ,  and  for  its  cul- 
tural aspects  to  Merz's  history  of  European  thought  in 
the  nineteenth  century  (University  of  Chicago  Press), 
a  two -volume  work,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  annals 
of  science,  and  the  second  to  those  of  philosophy,  literature, 
art,  and  religion,  the  Cambridge  modern  history  (Mac- 
millan) ,  not  so  good  as  some  of  the  others  in  the  series,  can 
nevertheless  be  counted  on  for  a  succinct  presentation  of  the 
events  and  trends  of  the  period.  So  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned, if  N.  E.  M.  is  willing  to  tackle  a  large  order  she  can 
trace  the  course  of  nineteenth  century  development  by  turning 
for  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  to  those  volumes  of  John 
Bach  McMaster's  history  of  the  people  of  the  united 
states  (Appleton-Century)  which  cover  the  years  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  for  the  second  half  to  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer's  history 

OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   SINCE   THE   CIVIL   WAR    (Macmillan) 

and  James  Ford  Rhodes's  history  of  the  united  states 
from  the  compromise  of  i 8 50  (Macmillan) .  This  last  work, 
originally  projected  to  carry  its  chronicle  only  to  1897,  has 
supplementary  volumes  (not  so  good  as  the  earlier  ones) 
covering  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  administrations. 

Lytton  Strachey's  name,  of  course,  comes  to  mind  at  once 
as  soon  as  the  nineteenth  century  is  mentioned.  Doughty 
iconoclast  that  he  was,  his  queen  victoria  and  eminent 
Victorians  (Harcourt,  Brace)  are  still  pungent,  if  no  longer 
sensational,  reading.  For  the  second  half  of  the  century,  these 
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books  together  with  Esme  Wingfield-Stratford's  those  ear- 
nest Victorians  (Morrow) ,  furnish  an  excellent  insight  into 
English  modes  of  thought  and  social  reaction.  For  a  general 
survey  of  European  literature  in  the  nineteenth  century  Georg 
Brandes's  main  currents  in  nineteenth  century  litera- 
ture   (Liveright) ,   which   traces   the    trends    in    Germany, 
France,  and  England,  is  a  valuable  work,  as  is  also  Saintsbury's 
a  history  of  nineteenth  century  literature    (Mac- 
millan) .  N.  E.  M.  would  also  find  interesting  Leon  Daudet's 
stupid    nineteenth    century     (Harcourt,    Brace) .    For 
America  she  can  turn  to  such  works  as  Thomas  Beer's  mauve 
decade  (Doubleday,  Doran)  and  William  H.  Hale's  a  chal- 
lenge to  defeat  (Harcourt,  Brace)   for  spirited  discussion 
of  certain  epochs.  And  for  an  earlier  period  to  Van  Wyck 
Brooks's  the  flowering  of  new  England    (Dutton) ,  a 
study  of  social  backgrounds  as  much  as  of  literary  personali- 
ties. Another  work  that  presents  the  century  in  the  perspective 
of  history  is   Gilbert   Seldes's   the   stammering   century 
(Day) .  For  a  brief  introduction  to  the  arts  of  the  period  there 
are   Charles   Marriot's   modern   movements   in    painting 
(Scribners),  Clive  Bell's  landmarks  in  nineteenth  cen- 
tury painting  (Harcourt,  Brace)  and  his  since  cezanne 
(Harcourt,  Brace),  and  for  the  United  States  Suzanne  La 
Follette's  art  in  America  which,  originally  published  by  Har- 
pers, has  been  taken  over  into  the  White  Oak  Library  by  W. 
W.  Norton  &  Co.  Nor  should  N.  E.  M.  fail  to  read  the  por- 
tions dealing  with  the  nineteenth  century  in  Vernon  Parring- 
ton's  main  currents  in  American  thought   (Harcourt, 
Brace) . 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   POST-WAR   YEARS 

Will  you  give  me  a  list  of  books  [writes  A.  B.  of  Woodside, 
L.  I.]  either  of  a  bibliographical  character  or  dealing  directly 
with  the  subject  of  social,  political,  moral,  etc.,  etc.,  aspects  of 
the  years  following  upon  the  war  up  to  the  present — such 
books  as,  for  example,  Mark  Sullivan's  our  times?  J  do  not 
want  books  of  too  scholarly  a  nature. 

The  first  book,  of  course,  which  springs  to  mind,  since  it  so 
precisely  fulfils  A.  B.'s  demand  for  a  work  that  is  sprightly, 
panoramic,  and  devoted  to  the  post-war  years  is  Frederick 
Lewis  Allen's  only  yesterday  (Harpers),  a  volume  which 
holds  the  reader  absorbed  not  alone  because  of  its  intrinsic  in- 
terest but  because  in  it  the  near  past  assumes  an  air  of  already 
having  receded  into  history.  Was  it  really  only  so  short  a 
time  ago  that  we  were  shaking  dubious  heads  over  a  genera- 
tion that  bobbed  its  hair,  discarded  chaperones,  and  berated 
its  elders?  Was  it  only  yesterday  that  cocktail  parties  super- 
seded teas,  and  that  Sinclair  Lewis  gave  the  small  town  a  black 
eye,  and  that  Lindbergh  flew  the  Atlantic?  And  the  politics 
and  political  discussions  that  rocked  us  and  Europe!  In  these 
days  when  Hitler  has  transformed  Mussolini  into  a  moderate 
statesman,  these  discussions  wear  the  garb  of  an  outmoded  era. 
Mr.  Allen  was  still  writing  around  the  corner  from  prosperity 
in  193 1.  But  events  have  marched  fast  since  his  book  first  saw 
the  light.  Against  his  on  the  whole  cheerful  picture  of  rising 
prosperity,  both  to  supplement  and  offset  it,  A.  B.  might  turn 
to  Gilbert  Seldes's  the  years  of  the  locust  (Little,  Brown) , 
a  portrayal  of  living  conditions  before  the  crash  and  of  what 
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followed  upon  it.  For  a  bird's-eye  view  of  life  in  the  United 
States  in  its  various  phases  in  the  post-war  years  he  will  do 
well  to  read  America  as  Americans  see  it  (Harcourt,  Brace) , 
edited  by  Fred  J.  Ringel,  and  if  he  would  get  further  views  of 
politics  in  the  United  States,  amusements,  arts,  etc.,  to  procure 
Edwin  C.  Hill's  the  American  scene  (Witmark).  Mauritz 
Hallgren's  seeds  of  revolt  (Knopf),  a  study  of  American 
life  and  the  temper  of  the  American  people  during  the  depres- 
sion, is  both  an  interesting  and  an  enlightening  book,  not  too 
pessimistic  in  tone  despite  the  open-eyed  method  of  its  attack. 
An  older  book  which  still  should  prove  illuminating  is  Edward 
A.  Ross's  the  social  trend  ( Appleton-Century) ,  published 
in  1923,  a  vivid  survey  of  the  drift  of  American  development 
as  reflected  in  its  attitude  toward  immigration  and  population, 
women,  prohibition,  the  courts,  industry,  the  arts,  etc. 

A.  B.  stipulated  that  he  wanted  nothing  "too  scholarly," 
but  I  take  it,  from  the  fact  that  he  inquires  whether  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  for  him  to  turn  to  the  files  of  old  newspapers 
and  magazines,  that  he  is  not  averse  to  comprehensive  surveys. 
At  any  rate  he  ought  to  keep  in  the  back  of  his  mind  the  fact 
that  recent  social  trends  in  the  united  states  (McGraw- 
Hill)  ,  which  embodies  the  findings  of  President  Hoover's  re- 
search committee  on  Social  Trends,  is  an  excellent  encyclo- 
paedia of  reference.  As  to  reading  the  journals  themselves,  I 
should  say  that  should  depend  entirely  upon  A.  B.'s  purposes. 
If  he  is  planning  a  book  of  his  own,  I  venture  to  say  that 
nothing  would  take  the  place  of  original  sources.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  he  desires  is  merely  to  gain  perspective 
on  the  recent  past  he  may  find  that  he  gets  a  more  clear-cut 
impression  from  the  books  which  represent  winnowings  from 
source  documents  than  from  the  archives  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

EPOCHS    OF   AMERICAN    HISTORY 

A.  S.  K.  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  anxious  to  refresh  bis 
knowledge  of  America's  past,  and  asks  for  suggestions  for  one- 
volume  studies  of  the  various  periods  in  our  history. 

If  he  wants  to  stick  to  one-volume  works  A.  S.  K.  will  find 
just  what  he  is  looking  for  in  the  epochs  of  American  his- 
tory (Longmans,  Green)  series,  edited  by  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart.  This  consists  of  four  volumes:  the  first,  the  colonies, 
by  R.  G.  Thwaites;  the  second,  the  formation  of  the 
union,  by  Hart  himself;  the  third,  division  and  reunion, 
by  Woodrow  Wilson,  revised  by  E.  S.  Corwin ;  and  the  fourth, 
expansion  and  reform,  by  J.  S.  Bassett.  The  bibliographies 
which  these  volumes  contain  will  assist  A.  S.  K.  to  pursue  his 
studies  further  if  he  so  desires.  There  is  an  excellent  work  on 
the  settlement  of  America  which  he  could  read,  the  coloni- 
zation of  north  America  (Macmillan) ,  by  Herbert  E. 
Bolton  and  Thomas  W.  Marshall,  which  takes  into  its  survey 
Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  the  future 
United  States  and,  if  he's  willing  somewhat  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  his  investigations,  he  will  find  in  Herbert  L.  Osgood's 

AMERICAN  COLONIES  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  (Co- 
lumbia University  Press),  the  outstanding  work  in  its  field. 
Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan's  history  of  the  Revolution  (Long- 
mans, Green,  3  vols.) ,  covering  the  founding  of  the  American 
republic,  would  no  doubt  delight  A.  S.  K.  as  it  has  many  an- 
other, for  it  is  brilliantly  written  and  full  of  fascinating  ma- 
terial. George  Fort  Milton's  the  eve  of  conflict  (Houghton 
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Mifflin)  is  an  excellent  work  on  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War,  and  for  the  immediately 
post  Civil  War  period  there  is  Claude  G.  Bowers's  the  tragic 
era.  The  various  volumes  of  Mark  Sullivan's  our  times 
(Scribners)  present  a  lively  and  many-sided  picture  of  the 
epochs  they  cover,  as  does  Frederick  Lewis  Allen's  only  yes- 
terday (Harpers)  of  the  decade  1920-19 30.  If  before  tak- 
ing up  individual  periods  A.  S.  K.  feels  that  it  would  be  well 
to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  general  American  development  he 
would  find  reading  James  Truslow  Adams's  the  epic  of 
America  (Little,  Brown)  both  enlightening  and  entertain- 
ing. THE  RISE  OF  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  (Macmillan,  2  Vols.) 

by  Charles  and  Mary  Beard,  and  the  several  volumes  of 
Rhodes's  history  of  the  united  states  (Macmillan)  and 
Oberholtzer's  history  of  the  united  states  since  the  civil 
war  (Macmillan)  are,  of  course,  works  of  more  extensive 
character  than  A.  S.  K.  designates  but  he  would  find  them 
excellent  reading. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

CIVIL    WAR    BACKGROUND 

F.  D.  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  has  come  into  possession  of  a  fam- 
ily diary  kept  during  the  Civil  War  which  he  plans  eventually 
to  publish  and  also  to  use  as  the  basis  for  a  historical  novel.  In 
preparation  for  that  work  he  wants  books  that  will  give  him 
an  insight  into  the  background  of  the  people  of  the  war  pe- 
riod, and  books  on  the  campaigns  of  the  war,  especially  those 
fought  largely  in  the  Middle  West  and  not  concerned  with 
Grant  and  Lee. 

Of  course  there  are  certain  standard  works  to  which  F.  D.  can 
repair  for  the  battle  background — Ropes's  story  of  the 
civil  war  (Scribners),  the  classical  work  on  the  struggle; 
Rhodes's  history  of  the  united  states  (Macmillan),  and 
more  specifically  for  detailed  accounts  of  the  campaigns — 
Johnson  and  BuePs  battles  and  leaders  of  the  civil  war 
(Century).  John  Fiske's  Mississippi  valley  in  the  crviL 
war  (Houghton  Mifflin),  which  carries  its  chronicle  from 
Fort  Henry  to  Corinth,  affords  a  briefer  record. 

For  the  social  background  of  the  period  F.  D.  can  do  no 
better  than  to  read  Ulrich  B.  Phillips's  life  and  labor  in  the 
old  south  (Little,  Brown)  and  the  southern  plantation 
(Columbia  University  Press) ,  by  F.  P.  Gaines,  both  scholarly 
studies  of  the  section.  A  vast  amount  of  colorful  material  is 
to  be  found  in  books  published  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
conflict,  such  works  as  Harriet  Martineau's  American  traits, 
now  out  of  print  but  available  in  libraries,  and  Frederick  Law 
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Olmsted's  journey  in  the  back  country,  1853-54  (Put- 
nam) and  journey  in  the  seaboard  slave  states,  '61 
(Putnam) .  These  three  are  among  the  most  illuminating  and 
interesting  records  of  personal  observation  on  the  period. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

ORIGIN,    CONDUCT,    AND    END   OF   THE   WORLD   WAR 

M.  McA.  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  wants  "information  on  events 
leading  up  to  the  World  War,  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
the  events  surrounding  the  signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty." 

The  books  on  the  subject  are  myriad.  But  we  think  Mr.  McA. 
will  find  what  he  needs  if  he  will  refer  to  the  following  works. 
For  the  genesis  of  the  war  the  most  important  and  authorita- 
tive reference  manual  is  Sidney  B.  Fay's  origins  of  the  world 
war  (Macmillan) .  This  is  a  two-volume  work,  the  first  volume 
of  which  is  devoted  to  an  examination  into  the  underlying 
sources  of  the  war  and  the  second  given  over  entirely  to  the 
crisis  of  June  28-August  4,  19 14.  The  book  is  drawn  from 
diplomatic  documents.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  struggle, 
probably  the  best  one-volume  studies  of  military  and  naval 
operations  for  the  general  reader  are  Thomas  G.  Frothingham's 

GUIDE  TO  THE  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR   (Little, 

Brown)  and  Liddell  Hart's  the  history  of  the  world  war 
(Little,  Brown) .  This  is  a  clear,  straightforward  survey,  based 
on  official  statements  and  reports  which  have  been  carefully 
checked,  and  presenting  narrative  synopses  the  emphasis  of 
which  goes  on  strategy  and  grand  tactics.  More  detailed,  and 
for  its  greater  length  of  five  volumes  probably  the  most  useful 
work  for  the  lay  reader,  is  Frank  H.  Simonds's  history  of 
the  world  war  (Doubleday,  Doran)  which  deals  in  the  main 
with  military  history.  For  the  United  States  in  particular,  New- 
ton D.  Baker's  America  at  war  (Dodd,  Mead)  is  an  excel- 
lent work.  On  the  military  conduct  of  the  war  there  are,  of 
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course,  numerous  volumes  written  by  commanding  officers  of 
the  warring  armies,  reminiscences  such  as  those  of  Ludendorff , 
Foch,  Mackenzie,  T.  E.  Lawrence,  General  Harbord,  and  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  to  mention  but  a  few.  On  the  Peace  Conference 
there  are  two  works  which  stand  out  above  others,  the  his- 
tory of  the  peace  conference,  edited  by  Harold  W.  V. 
Temperley  (Oxford  University  Press) ,  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  longer  works  for  the  general  public.  It  is  in  six  volumes, 
at  nine  dollars  each,  and  is  a  compilation  by  English  and  Amer- 
ican historians,  most  of  whom  themselves  were  present  at  the 
Conference.  The  second,  what  really  happened  at  paris, 
edited  by  Colonel  House  and  Charles  Seymour,  contains  sixteen 
lectures  delivered  by  former  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Commission. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

WORLD    WAR    ATTITUDES 

There  must  have  been  millions  throughout  the  world  who, 
when  the  newspapers  brought  the  news  of  the  tragic  death  of 
King  Albert,  lived  over  in  memory  the  fearful  days  of  19 14 
when  the  Belgian  monarch  rallied  his  people  to  death  and 
defiance.  So  inexorable  is  the  effect  of  time  that  the  emotion 
of  those  days  is  already  a  myth  to  a  younger  generation,  and 
to  recapture  something  of  the  psychology  of  the  nations  which 
discharged  ultimatums  like  an  automobile  its  backfire  one  must 
go  back  to  the  literature  of  the  period  and  not  seek  for  it  in 
the  more  temperate  judgments  of  history.  It  is  of  this  evap- 
orated excitement,  I  take  it,  that  /.  F.  K.,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  trying  to  find  a  register  when  he  asks  for  titles  of  "books 
dealing  with  'war  attitudes'  as  indulged  and  cultivated  by  the 
various  belligerents  of  the  World  War."  Such  works  are  legion, 
and  all  I  can  do  here  is  to  gather  a  few  volumes  which  may 
best  meet  his  needs.  On  my  own  shelves  I  see  a  stout  volume 
issued  in  Philadelphia  in  191 6  by  George  Barrie's  Sons,  a  his- 
tory entitled  the  great  war,  the  joint  product  of  George  H. 
Allen,  Henry  C.  Whitehead,  and  Admiral  F.  E.  Chadwick,  the 
second  volume  of  which  is  devoted  in  half  to  "the  mobilization 
of  the  moral  forces,"  and  which  attempts  country  by  country 
to  set  forth  the  reaction  of  national  feeling  to  the  fact  of  war. 
Next  to  it  I  have  a  symposium  called  the  war  of  democracy 
and  subtitled  the  allies'  statement  (Doubleday,  Doran) . 
Issued  in  1 9 17,  it  reflects  the  attitude  of  mind  of  representative 
leaders  of  their  day.  The  important  work  enshrining  the  "vari- 
ous charges  and  countercharges"  (the  pamphlet  literature  of 
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which  J.  F.  K.,  Jr.,  is  specially  in  search)  is,  of  course,  diplo- 
matic DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  WAR, 

a  compilation  brought  out  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace.  This  contains,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  published  in  19 14  and  19 15  for  propagandist  purposes, 
the  British  blue  book,  and  translations  of  the  French  yel- 
low BOOK,  the  GERMAN  WHITE  BOOK,  the  AUSTRIAN  RED 
BOOK,   the   RUSSIAN   ORANGE   BOOK,   the   SERBIAN   BLUE   BOOK, 

and  the  Belgian  gray  book.  It  is  readily  accessible  in  libraries. 
It  is  hardly  strange  that  in  general  the  great  collections  of  the 
ephemera  of  war  literature  are  in  European  lands.  One  however 
America  can  boast — that  which  ex-President  Hoover  has  be- 
stowed on  Stanford  University  and  which  is  constantly  in- 
creasing in  importance.  The  collection  henri  leblanc: 
la  grande  guerre  in  Paris  classifies  books  and  periodical  lit- 
erature, pictures,  posters,  etc.,  and  the  catalogue  metho- 

DIQUE  DU  FONDS  ALLEMAND  DE  LA  BIBLIOTHEQUE  ET  MUSEE 

de  la  guerre  (Vincennes,  France),  by  Jean  Dubois  and 
Charles  Apperhn,  issued  by  the  Societe  l'Histoire  de  la  Guerre, 
lists  topically  the  works  in  the  Museum  on  the  World  War 
printed  in  Germany.  These  two  French  collections  constitute 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  gathering  of  literature 
on  the  war  in  existence.  The  British  Museum  publishes  a  Sub- 
ject Index  of  the  Books  Relating  to  the  European  War,  1914- 
19 1 8,  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  19 14-1920. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

SHOULD   MEN    FIGHT? 

7  would  like  to  get  hold  of  any  books  [writes  P.  J.,  Jr.,  of 
Chevy  Chase,  D.C.]  which  will  help  -me  to  arrive  at  some  defi- 
nite conclusions  on  the  subject  of  youth  and  war.  I  have  tried 
to  formulate  some  satisfactory  tenets  on  which  I  can  take  my 
stand,  but  thus  far  I  have  been  signally  unsuccessful. 

P.  J.  Jr.  has  read  Beverly  Nichols's  cry  havoc  (Doubleday, 
Doran)  and  Vera  Brittain's  testament  of  youth  (Macmil- 
lan) ,  the  latter  one  of  the  most  moving  and  effective  anti-war 
documents  I  have  ever  read.  Very  similar  in  vein  to  it,  and  also 
highly  impressive  in  its  denunciation  of  war,  is  Storm  Jameson's 
no  time  like  the  present  (Knopf ) .  These  are  all  books 
which  approach  war  from  the  personal  angle  and  show  its 
incidence  on  the  individual.  But  the  more  objective  studies 
are  hardly  less  telling.  Norman  AngelPs  the  great  illusion 
(Putnam) ,  with  its  demonstration  of  the  economic  futility  of 
war,  the  symposium  by  eighteen  experts,  what  would  be 
the  character  of  the  next  war?  (Smith  &  Haas) ,  and  G. 
Lowes  Dickinson's  war,  its  nature,  cause  and  cure  (Har- 
court,  Brace)  set  forth  dispassionately  yet  to  my  mind  most 
convincingly  the  uselessness  of  resorting  to  force  as  a  perma- 
nent settlement  of  ills.  An  enlightening  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  sort  which  I  imagine  P.  J.  Jr.  particularly  wants 
is  to  be  found  in  Bertrand  Russell's  why  men  fight  (Boni) . 
Finally  there's  one  book  which  I  think  everyone  should  read, 

or  perhaps,  rather  see,  who  wishes  to  clear  his  mind  of  any 
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possible  lurking  belief  that  war  has  glamour.  That's  the  first 
world  war  (Simon  &  Schuster) ,  a  volume  of  remarkable  pic- 
tures with  captions  by  Laurence  Stallings,  calculated,  if  any- 
thing ever  can,  to  make  plain  the  hideous  results  of  battle. 


CHAPTER  XL VI 

HISTORY   OF   THE    JEWS 

M.  D.  H.  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  writes:  Will  you  kindly  direct 
■me  to  books  that  will  give  an  outline  of  early  Jewish  history, 
together  with  a  modern  interpretation  of  their  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  status  in  the  world  today. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Viking  Press  issued  a  book  which  was 
highly  praised  by  students  of  Jewish  history  which  presented 
first  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  race  and  then  took  up  the 
status  of  the  Jew  in  the  modern  world.  This  was  the  history 
and  destiny  of  the  jews,  by  Josef  Kastein  (a  pseudonym 
for  Julius  Katzenstein).  Another  authoritative  work,  Abram 
Leon  Sachar's  history  of  the  jews  (Knopf) ,  contains  a  se- 
lected bibliography  which  should  be  useful.  Perhaps  the  best 
short  account  in  English  is  Paul  Goodman's  history  of  the 
jews  (Dutton) ,  which  is  at  once  informed  and  readable.  The 
great  work  on  the  subject  is  Heinrich  H.  Graetz's  history  of 
the  jews  (Hebrew  Publishing  Company),  which  has  been 
edited  and  abridged  by  B.  Lowy  and  issued  in  English  in  five 
volumes.  Its  index,  by  Henrietta  Szoldt,  is  published  by  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society  (which  also  brings  out  an  edition 
of  the  main  work)  as  a  separate  volume.  A  very  excellent  work, 
which  has  long  been  in  wide  use  and  is  still  in  constant  de- 
mand, is  the  set  of  volumes  by  the  late  Rabbi  Maurice  H.  Har- 
ris, published  by  the  Bloch  Publishing  Company.  This  com- 
prises a  thousand  years  of  Jewish  history  (from  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Moslem  Conquest  of  Spain) ; 

mediaeval  jews  (from  the  Moslem  Conquest  to  the  discovery 
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of  America) ;  modern  Jewish  history  (from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  close  of  the  World  War) .  All  these  books  have 
bibliographies.  For  the  position  of  the  Jew  today  there  are 
Jewish  life  in  modern  times  (Dodd,  Mead),  by  Israel 
Cohen,  and  Ludwig  Lewisohn's  Israel  (Liveright) . 


CHAPTER  XL VII 

A    HISTORY    OF   ENGLAND 

O.  N.  L.  D.  of  Oak  Bluffs,  Miss.,  wishes  a  good  college  text  on 
the  history  of  England. 

Perhaps  O.  N.  L.  D.  will  find  that  the  most  satisfactory  volume 
for  her  purposes  is  a  short  history  of  England  (Ginn) ,  by 
Edward  P.  Cheyney,  a  work  which  presents  the  broad  stream 
of  events  in  succinct  outline  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
effect  of  social  and  economic  conditions  upon  politics.  Many 
details  are  of  necessity  omitted,  but  for  a  panoramic  survey  of 
the  course  of  English  development  this  is  an  excellent  work. 
Similar  in  kind  to  it  is  Frederick  M.  Dietz's  political  and 
social  history  of  England  (Macmillan) .  A  lengthier  work, 
but  also  an  excellent  one,  is  Robert  B.  Mowat's  new  history 
of  great  Britain  (Oxford  University  Press),  which  origi- 
nally appeared  in  three  volumes  but  is  now  to  be  had  in  one. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  Green's  history  of  the  English  peo- 
ple (Dutton:  Everyman)  is  literature  rather  than  definite 
history,  yet  I  think  that  anyone  interested  in  the  annals  of 
Great  Britain  ought  to  read  it,  if  only  for  the  intense  interest 
it  is  sure  to  awaken  in  the  social  development  of  that  nation. 
I  still  look  back  upon  my  perusal  of  its  four  volumes  as  one  of 
the  high  spots  in  my  reading,  and  trace  back  to  it  the  enormous 
admiration  I  have  always  felt  for  the  English  people,  and  my 
lively  interest  in  their  political  and  parliamentary  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  XL VIII 

FRENCH    AND   GERMAN    HISTORY 

J.  M.  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  desires  a  romantic  and  simpli- 
fied history  of  France,  either  a  translation  from  the  French  or 
by  one  of  our  best  known  authors,  and  M.  E.  W.  of  Richmond 
Hill,  L.  I.,  wants  a  history  of  Germany  which  will  include 
something  of  its  cultural  development. 

The  late  William  Stearns  Davis  wrote  for  the  instruction  of 
the  American  army  in  France  a  history  of  France  from 

THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES    (HoUgh- 

ton  Mifflin)  which  might  be  just  the  thing  which  J.  M.  wants, 
even  admitting  that  romance  is  not  its  long  suit.  The  emphasis 
of  this  book  goes  specially  on  the  period  after  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Another  work  which  ought  to  meet  her  needs  is  Henry 
D wight  Sedgwick's  France:  a  short  history  of  its  poli- 
tics, LITERATURE  AND  ART  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 

present  (Little,  Brown).  Designed  for  young  people,  travel- 
lers, and  others  who  wish  not  an  exhaustive  but  a  panoramic 
portrayal  of  French  annals,  it  should  fall  into  the  category 
J.  M.  indicates  when  she  writes  of  a  "simplified  history." 

George  Peabody  Gooch's  Germany  (Scribners)  is  precisely 
fitted  to  M.  E.  W.'s  desires.  It  is  the  work  of  a  sound  and  thor- 
ough scholar,  who  writes  with  the  scholar's  objectivity  but 
with  liveliness  and  direction,  and  who  has  combined  political 
and  cultural  history  in  his  chronicle.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
outlines  the  history  of  the  German  people  up  to  the  "World 
War,  and  the  second  is  a  study  of  social  and  intellectual  forces 
which  have  been  at  play  since  the  struggle. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

CANADA 

C.  D.  E.  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  says  that  the  club  of  which 
she  is  a  member  desires  a  brief  but  adequate  survey  of  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  both  rural  and  urban  sections  of 
Canada. 

Volume  VI  of  the  Cambridge  history  of  the  British  em- 
pire (Macmillan)  deals  with  Canada  and  takes  up  together 
with  its  account  of  political  history  the  phases  of  development 
in  which  the  St.  Johnsbury  club  is  interested.  The  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press  publishes  a  readable  volume  entitled  the  Cana- 
dian dominion,  and  Scribners  issue  Canada  today,  by 
Alexander  Brady.  One  of  the  Dominion  publishers,  Carrier,  is 
responsible  for  other  days,  other  ways,  which  should  give 
the  club  some  of  the  picturesque  aspects  of  Canadian  life  in 
early  days. 
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THE    HISTORY    OF    CHINA 


E.  M.  S.  of  Storrs,  Conn.,  writes  me  she  is  in  search  of  an 
authentic  and  readable  history  of  China. 

If  E.  M.  S.  wants  a  succinct  account  of  the  history  of  the  great 
Oriental  nation,  well-written,  well-proportioned,  and  well- 
balanced,  she  can  do  no  better  than  to  get  Kenneth  S.  Latou- 
rette's  the  development  of  china  (Houghton  Mifflin) .  Mr. 
Latourette  has  here  presented  in  concise  fashion  the  general 
course  of  China's  history,  including  in  his  chronicle  an  ad- 
mirable discussion  of  the  ancient  historical  culture  of  the  old 
Empire,  and  a  narrative  of  the  principal  events  since  the  Opium 
War  and  their  relation  to  political  reconstruction.  The  book 
contains  an  excellent  bibliography.  What  is  perhaps  the  best 
general  historical  survey  in  English  of  the  social  development 
of  China  is  Edward  T.  Williams's  china  yesterday  and  to- 
day (Crowell) .  A  work  that  was  for  long  standard,  and  which 
can  doubtless  be  found  on  the  reference  shelves  of  any  library 
of  size,  is  Samuel  Wells  Williams's  the  middle  kingdom. 
This  narrative,  however,  applies  only  to  the  last  century.  Writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  was  an  editor,  a  missionary,  and  a  diplomat, 
it  is  of  encyclopedic  range,  taking  up  the  geography,  govern- 
ment, literature,  social  life,  arts,  and  history  of  the  Chinese 
empire  and  people. 
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CHAPTER  LI 

THE   BRITISH    ISLES 

L.  B.  P.  of  Andover,  Ohio,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee  of  a  club  which  plans  to  spend  its  next  season  on  a 
study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  British  Isles  from 
1900  to  the  present  time,  wishes  a  list  of  books  covering  that 
period.  She  wants  especially  the  more  up-to-date  ones  and 
those  on  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Here  is  a  subject  where  the  difficulty  is  not  in  getting  sufficient 
material  to  recommend  but  in  selecting  from  the  mass  of  avail- 
able books  those  which  would  best  suit  the  club's  purpose.  First 
and  foremost  to  dispatch  the  literature  of  the  British  Isles, 
there  is  no  more  convenient  brief  survey  that  is  at  once  author- 
itative and  readable  than  J.  W.  Cunliffe's  English  litera- 
ture in  the  twentieth  century  (Macmillan) ,  a  volume 
which  carries  British  literary  annals  down  to  the  writers  who 
are  producing  the  reading  of  the  moment.  Taken  in  conjunc- 
tion  with    CONTEMPORARY   BRITISH   LITERATURE     (HarCOUrt, 

Brace) ,  by  Manly  and  Rickert,  and  with  living  authors  and 
authors  today  and  yesterday  (both  Wilson) ,  excellent 
compendiums  to  fall  back  upon  for  biographical  detail,  this 
ought  to  provide  the  club  with  the  material  for  a  critical  dis- 
cussion for  which  the  other  works  will  furnish  factual  mate- 
rial. This  group  of  books  seems  to  me  particularly  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  club  study. 

As  for  history,  the  King's  Jubilee  called  forth  a  number  of 
biographies  which  constitute  a  chronicle  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  and  together  with  such  works  as  Sir  Sidney  Lee's 
official  two-volume  life  of  edward  vii  (Macmillan)  and  E.  F. 
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Benson's  shorter  and  livelier  study  of  that  monarch  (Long- 
mans, Green) ,  cover  the  years  from  1900  to  the  present.  D.  C. 
Somervell's  reign  of  george  v  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  one  of  the 
most  recent  histories  to  make  its  appearance,  and  George  Dan- 
gerfield's  the  strange  death  of  liberal  England  (Smith 
&  Haas)  afford  an  admirable  background  for  such  a  personal 
narrative  as  John  Buchan's  the  people's  king  (Houghton 
Mifflin),  which,  as  might  be  surmised  from  the  recent  enthu- 
siasm in  England,  is  a  life  of  King  George.  I  should  advise  the 
club,  if  it  really  wishes  to  get  a  composite  picture  of  what  the 
England  of  the  past  three  decades  has  been,  not  to  stop  with 
such  books  as  these,  but  to  take  such  other  works  as  Esme 
Wingfield-Stratford's  illuminating  and  interesting  Victorian 
aftermath  and  Victorian  sunset  (Morrow),  books  in 
which  is  set  forth  the  attitude  toward  life,  the  habits,  conven- 
tions, ideals,  and  prejudices  of  the  now  passing  elder  genera- 
tion; Paul  Cohen-Portheim's  England,  the  unknown  isle 
(Dutton),  one  of  the  best  studies  to  be  found  of  contempo- 
rary English  civilization,  and  J.  B.  Priestley's  English  jour- 
ney (Harpers),  a  super-travel  book  from  which  is  to  be 
drawn  more  information  on  the  Englishman  of  the  day  than 
from  many  a  solemn  narrative. 

For  a  concrete  statistical  account  of  the  Ireland  of  recent 
times,  with  particular  emphasis  on  educational  matters,  the 
club  might  turn  to  Ernest  Barker's  Ireland  in  the  last 
fifty  years  (Oxford  University  Press)  which  brings  its  sur- 
vey down  to  19 1 8.  Scribners,  in  their  Modern  World  Series, 
publish  a  volume  on  Ireland  which  is  an  impartial  study  of  the 
social,  political,  religious,  and  economic  aspects  of  the  country. 
For  the  Irish  Free  State  there  is  Denis  Rolleston  Gwynn's  irish 
free  state  (Macmillan),  a  chronicle  of  the  first  stage  in  its 
evolution,  1922-1927. 

I  don't  know  anything  more  promising  on  Wales  than 
welsh  people,  by  Sir  John  Rhys  and  Sir  David  Brynmor 
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Jones,  which  was  published  in  London  by  Unwin  in  1904, 
went  into  four  editions,  and  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  print 
in  1933.  This  is  a  study  of  "the  origin,  history,  laws,  language, 
literature,  and  characteristics"  of  the  Welsh,  and  consists  partly 
of  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  commission  on  land 
in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  The  Oxford  University  Press 
issues  a  volume  on  economic  and  social  conditions  by  Arthur 
H.  Dodd  entitled  the  industrial  revolution  in  north 

WALES. 

For  this  little  country  as  well  as  for  Scotland,  and  indeed, 
for  Ireland,  too,  I  think  the  club  might  well  turn  to  the  en- 
cyclopaedia britannica.  An  interesting,  if  elementary,  his- 
tory of  Scotland  is  Robert  Laird  Mackie's  short  history  of 
Scotland  (Oxford  University  Press),  of  which  the  second 
volume  covers  the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
day. 

Finally,  as  a  sort  of  panoramic  survey  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  club  might  read  fifty  years  (Dial  Press) ,  "a  compos- 
ite picture  of  the  period  1882— 1932"  for  which  twenty-seven 
contributors  to  the  London  Times  have  furnished  chapters. 
Among  them  are  such  eminent  authorities  as  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  and  General 
Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  and  among  them  they  have  commented 
upon  and  interpreted  the  beliefs,  ideas,  ideals,  and  modes  of 
life  of  the  Great  Britain  of  recent  times  and  the  present. 


CHAPTER  LII 

GERMANY    AND    ITALY 

"Please  send  me  a  list  of  recent  publications,  with  prices  if 
possible,  on  the  subjects  of  Germany  and  Italy,"  writes  Mrs. 
E.  C.  T.  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  large  pamphlet  literature  on  the  fascist 
countries,  and  there  are,  too,  numerous  books  upon  them  pub- 
lished in  England  and  continental  countries  which  have  not 
been  issued  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Since  Mrs.  E.  C.  T.  wishes 
a  list  for  club  purposes  I  take  it  she  does  not  want  works  which 
are  not  easily  accessible,  so  I  am  confining  myself,  in  replying 
to  her,  to  such  volumes  as  can  be  procured  in  the  United  States 
without  difficulty.  Of  the  books  to  be  found  several  are  proph- 
ecies rather  than  analyses.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  booklet 
by  V.  McKenzie,  war  in  Europe,  1940?  (University  of  Seat- 
tle: 25  cents),  so,  too,  is  H.  von  Lowenstein-Scharffeneck's 
after  Germany's  fall  (Macmillan:  $3.50).  Official  Germany 
comes  under  discussion  in  F.  L.  Schuman's  the  conduct  of 
German  foreign  affairs  (American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science:  $2.50) .  There's  a  historical  study,  by  L.  L. 
Snyder,  entitled  from  bismarck  to  hitler  (Bayard) ,  a  little 
brochure  by  M.  S.  Wertheimer,  put  out  by  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  called  Germany  under  hitler  (25  cents),  and 
a  small  work  which  may  interest  Mrs.  E.  C.  T.,  jews  in  nazi 
Germany  (American  Jewish  Committee,  70  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City:  60  cents),  fascism  and  citizenship  (Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press:  $1) ,  by  G.  Norlin;  father- 
land (Farrar  &  Rinehart:  $2.50) ,  by  K.  Billinger;  P.  F.  Doug- 
lass's god  among  the  Germans  (University  of  Pennsylvania 
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Press:  $3)  and  H.  Levy's  industrial  Germany  (Macmillan: 
$3.50)  are  all  recent  books  that  should  prove  revealing.  There 
are  two  biographies  of  Hitler,  one  by  Heider  (Knopf) ,  and 
the  other  by  Olden  (Covici-Friede)  which  deserve  attention. 
Two  personal  narratives,  the  one  reflecting  the  experiences  of 
youth  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  the  other  recounting  the  bitter 
experiences  of  one  of  its  victims,  should  be  of  interest  to  Mrs. 
E.  C.  T.  These  are  restless  days  (Knopf:  $3) ,  by  Lilo  Linke, 
and  1  was  hitler's  prisoner  (Putnam:  $2.75) ,  by  S.  Lorant. 
E.  T.  Colton's  four  patterns  of  revolution  (Association 
Press:  $2.50)  is  a  double-barrelled  volume  for  Mrs.  E.  C.  T.'s 
purposes  for  it  takes  up  both  Germany  and  Italy  as  is  also 
Michael  T.  Florinsky's  fascism  and  national  socialism 
(Macmillan) .  On  the  latter  country  there  has  been  less  writ- 
ten in  recent  months  than  on  the  former,  though  the  Ethi- 
opian situation  called  forth  several  volumes  on  Abyssinia  and 
so  indirectly  on  Italian  foreign  affairs. 

As  to  current  fascist  doctrine  and  its  working,  John  Stra- 
chey's  the  menace  of  fascism  (Covici-Friede)  is,  as  its 
name  would  indicate,  a  study  out  of  sympathy  with  the  re- 
gime it  describes,  but  one  both  penetrating  and  stimulating. 
Mussolini's  italy  (Holt) ,  by  Herman  Finer,  is  an  illuminat- 
ing study.  First  presenting  the  background  which  made  pos- 
sible Mussolini's  rise  to  power,  it  proceeds  to  portray  the  work- 
ing of  the  fascist  state,  and  incidentally  sketches  the  evolution 
of  II  Duce's  career.  Mr.  Finer,  like  Mr.  Strachey,  disapproves 
of  the  results  of  fascism,  but  he  is  dispassionate  in  his  attitude 
and  ready  to  grant  eminent  ability  to  Mussolini.  George 
Seldes's  sawdust  caesar  (Harpers)  and  Salvenini's  under 
the  axe  of  fascism  (Viking)  are  among  the  latest  and  most 
interesting  studies  of  the  fascist  state  and  its  leader,  and  the 
very  latest  work  is  the  fascist  government  of  italy  (Van 
Nostrand) ,  by  Hubert  W.  Schneider. 


CHAPTER  LIII 

POLAND    TO    THE    FORE 
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rl  am  a  high  school  English  teacher"  writes  E.  H.  T.  of 
Wallace,  N.  Y.,  "in  a  community  which  is  predominantly  Pol- 
ish. I  %uou\d  like  a  list  of  books  written  by  Polish  authors  and 
also  a  list  concerning  the  geography  and  history  of  Poland. 
Some  biographies  of  famous  Poles  would  also  be  valuable." 

But  E.  H.  T.  doesn't  want  a  life  of  Conrad,  which  rules  out  one 
of  the  few  Poles  of  contemporary  times  on  whom  there  exists 
biographical  material  in  English  (and  I  interpret  E.  H.  T.'s  let- 
ter as  meaning  that  this  part  of  the  literature  he  wants  he  is 
ready  to  take  from  non-Polish  sources) .  The  other  contempo- 
rary Polish  celebrity  on  whom  there  are  several  books  is,  of 
course,  Paderewski.  Not  long  ago  appeared  Charles  Phillips's 
paderewski  (Macmillan)  and  R.  Landau's  ignace  paderew- 
ski (Crowell) ,  both  of  which  suffer  from  the  undiscriminat- 
ing  hero  worship  of  their  authors.  As  Mr.  Carl  Engel,  writing 
of  Paderewski  not  long  since  pointed  out,  there  is  a  far  more 
illuminating  characterization  of  the  great  pianist  and  less  great 
politician  in  Marcel  Schwob's  imaginary  conversations 
(Boni  &  Liveright)  than  in  the  longer  works.  It's  curious  how 
little  material  exists  even  on  personalities  so  famous  to  Amer- 
icans as  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski,  the  dictionary  of  American 
biography  (Scribners),  like  all  encyclopedias,  of  course,  has 
articles  on  both.  Incidentally,  while  I  was  looking  for  bibli- 
ographies on  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  in  the  britannica  I  pulled 
out  the  volume  which  I  supposed  would  contain  a  biography 

of  Sobieski,  and  couldn't  believe  my  eyes  when  I  found  no 
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entry  under  that  name.  Only  after  exhausting  what  seemed 
every  possible  spelling  without  success  did  it  occur  to  me  to 
look  under  John,  and  there,  wedged  in  with  the  popes,  the 
John  of  England,  and  other  Johns,  hid  John  III  (Sobieski). 
But  not  even  a  cross-reference!  At  least  Poland's  Queen  of 
five  hundred  and  more  years  ago  has  found  a  biographer,  for 
Charlotte  Kellogg  has  written  a  life  of  her  (Dodd,  Mead) 
which  has  the  added  interest  of  a  preface  by  Paderewski  and  an 
introduction  by  Frank  H.  Simonds.  An  earlier  biography, 
published  by  Macmillan,  is,  I  believe,  out  of  print.  If  E.  H.  T. 
wants  biographies  in  Polish,  he  will  find  that  there  is  a  life  of 
the  king  and  also  one  of  Kosciusko  by  T.  Korzon.  As  to  the 
annals  and  description  of  Poland,  there's  an  excellent  short 
history  in  English  by  Julia  Orvis,  entitled  brief  history  of 
Poland  (Houghton  Mifflin) ,  and  another,  outlines  of  pol- 
ish history  (Oxford  University  Press) ,  by  R.  Dyboski.  A 
long  work  in  Polish,  dscieje  polski,  by  Josef  Sznjski,  is  writ- 
ten largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  democratic  school 
which  looked  back  upon  republican  Poland  with  an  admira- 
tion which  ascribed  its  downfall  to  its  external  enemies  rather 
than  to  the  seeds  of  destruction  it  carried  in  its  own  constitu- 
tion. This  is  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  literature  as  well  as 
history.  The  best  geographical  work  on  Poland  is  Romer's 
geografcscno-statystyczny  atlas  polski  (Geographical 
and  Statistical  Atlas  of  Poland) . 

And  now  for  the  novels.  Sienkiewicz,  of  course,  with  fire 
and  sword,  the  deluge,  and  pan  michael  (Little,  Brown) , 
that  exciting  tetralogy  which  carries  the  tale  from  the  revolt 
of  the  Ukraine  Cossacks,  through  the  invasion  of  Poland  un- 
der Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  to  end  in  the  final  volume 
with  the  story  of  the  war  with  the  Tartars.  The  most  signifi- 
cant fiction  since  Sienkiewicz's,  at  least  so  far  as  foreign  coun- 
tries know  it,  has  been  Zeromski's  ashes  (Knopf) ,  a  portrayal 
of  Poland  and  peasant  life  in  Napoleonic  times,  and  W.  S. 
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Reymont's  promised  land  (Knopf)  and  the  peasants 
(Knopf) ,  the  latter  a  picture  of  peasant  life  in  four  volumes, 
autumn,  winter,  spring,  summer,  which  a  few  years  ago 
won  the  Nobel  Prize. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

THE    BOHEMIAN    PEOPLE 

S.  A.  J.  of  Portola,  Calif,  is  desirous  of  securing  a  book  on 
the  Bohemian  people  which  will  give  her  information  on  their 
religion,  costumes,  works,  habits,  etc. 

The  work  which  best  seems  to  cover  the  aspects  of  Bohemian 
civilization  in  which  S.  A.  J.  is  interested,  at  least  the  work  of 
the  sort  that  is  general  enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
non-scholastic  reader,  is  Jessie  Mothersole's  czecho-slovakia 
(Dodd,  Mead).  This  is  a  combination  of  history  and  travel 
book,  presenting  a  succinct  account  of  Bohemian  annals,  to- 
gether with  portrayal  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple and  description  of  towns,  country,  buildings,  churches, 
etc.  It  is  informed,  lively,  and  understanding.  Perhaps  the  most 
enlightening  book  on  the  cultural  aspects  of  Bohemian  his- 
tory is  V.  Nosek's  the  spirit  of  Bohemia  (Brentano) ,  which 
is  a  survey  of  Czech  history,  music,  and  literature,  with  special 
emphasis  on  music.  S.  A.  J.,  if  she  wants  an  inside  account  of 
political  events  of  recent  years,  should  read  the  making  of  a 
state  (Stokes) ,  by  T.  G.  Masaryk,  who  turned  from  academic 
pursuits  to  the  presidency  of  the  post-war  Czecho-Slovakia. 
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CHAPTER  LV 

COMMUNISM,  RUSSIAN  AND  OTHER 

P.  H.  of  Escondido,  Calif.,  wants  some  books  on  Russia  and 
communism.  "The  experiences  of  Aunt  Lettice  in  Red  Russia, 
or  What  Is  This  World  Coming  To,  don't  appeal,"  he  says. 
The  social,  political,  and  economic  attitude  of  communism  is 
what  he  wants. 

There's  a  little  book  issued  by  the  American  League  for  Demo- 
cratic Socialism,  socialism,  fascism,  communism,  by  J.  Shap- 
len  and  D.  Shub,  that  might  be  a  good  thing  for  P.  H.  to 
glance  through  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  his  subject.  He 
would  be  wise,  too,  to  read  John  Strachey's  the  coming 
struggle  for  power  and  the  menace  of  fascism  (Covici- 
Friede) .  Mr.  Strachey's  books  are  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
expression  of  communist  doctrine  as  Young  Britain  sees  it. 
So  far  as  communism  in  America  is  concerned  (and  P.  H.  in- 
quires about  that,  too)  he  would  do  well  to  procure  rebel 
America  (Harpers) ,  by  L.  Symes  and  T.  Clement.  On  Russia, 
of  course,  there  is  a  wealth  of  literature.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Harold  J.  Laski  has  said  of  soviet  communism  (Scrib- 
ners) ,  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  that  without  having  read 
it  no  one  is  competent  to  talk  of  present-day  Russia.  This  is  the 
definitive  work  on  its  subject,  the  result  of  as  profound  a  study 
and  understanding  of  contemporary  economic  and  socialist 
doctrine  as  any  living  authority  can  lay  claim  to.  It  should 
be  the  basis  of  any  study  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Aside  from  such  more 
general  works  on  the  Soviet  Republic  as  Maurice  Hindus's 
the  great  offensive  (Smith  &  Haas)  and  William  H. 
Chamberlin's  soviet  Russia  and  Russia's  iron  age   (Little, 
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Brown) ,  in  which  Russian  communism  may  be  seen  under 
way,  there  are  more  detailed  studies  like  A.  Rosenberg's  a  his- 
tory OF  BOLSHEVISM  FROM  MARX  TO  THE  FIVE  YEAR  PLAN 

(Oxford  University  Press),  the  world  revolution  and 
the  u.s.s.R.  (Macmillan) ,  by  M.  T.  Florinsky,  a  survey  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  the  bolshevik  revolution,  19 17— 
18,  which  Stanford  University  Press  has  just  brought  out  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Hoover  War  Library.  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  documents  and  other  materials,  and  should  be  of  much 
value  to  the  searcher  for  authentic  data.  A  useful  little  book 
is  the  meaning  of  marx  (Day) ,  edited  by  Sidney  Hook,  a 
symposium  which  presents  the  various  facets  of  communism. 


CHAPTER  LVI 

RUSSIA   IN    BOOKS 

If  there's  one  subject  of  which  the  American  public  still  seems 
avid  of  interest  it's  Russia.  The  flood  of  books  upon  that  coun- 
try seems  not  at  all  to  diminish  and  choosing  from  the  mass  a 
few  for  recommendation  is  in  all  probability  to  leave  out  many 
others  that  should  have  been  mentioned.  However,  I  think 
that  L.  M.  F.  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  wishes  "a  list  of  recent  pub- 
lications, fiction  and  non-fiction,  regarding  Russia,"  will  find 
her  purposes  served  if  she  reads  only  a  moiety  of  the  books 
which  have  appeared.  If  she  wants  a  vivacious  and  vivid  ac- 
count of  Russia  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  she  can  do  no 
better  than  to  read  Maurice  Hindus's  the  great  offensive 
(Smith  &  Haas) ,  a  volume  which  is  none  the  less  authoritative 
in  its  findings  for  the  highly  interesting  manner  of  its  presen- 
tation. Still  more  recent,  is  duranty  reports  on  Russia  (Vi- 
king) ,  by  Walter  Duranty,  who,  though  unlike  his  friend 
Maurice  Hindus  not  a  native  of  Russia,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
formed of  the  correspondents  from  that  country.  Another 
book  also  by  a  competent  observer  and  a  trained  international- 
ist, is  Sherwood  Eddy's  Russia  today  (Farrar  &  Rinehart), 
and  still  another  is  Allan  Monkhouse's  Moscow  191 1-33  (Lit- 
tle, Brown).  Mr.  Monkhouse,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one 
of  the  persons  figuring  in  the  trial  of  the  British  engineers ;  his 
book  is  the  work  of  a  man  conversant  with  technological  ad- 
vances in  Russia.  If  L.  M.  F.  wants  a  comprehensive  and  ac- 
curate survey  from  the  business  man's  point  of  view,  she  should 
turn  to  Elisha  M.  Friedman's  Russia  in  transition  (Vi- 
king) ,  an  engineering  analysis  and  scientific  criticism  of  the 
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work  accomplished  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  Five- 
Year  Plan,  packed  with  statistics  and  highly  informative.  An- 
other work  which  will  cast  light  upon  economic  conditions  is 
the  symposium  edited  by  G.  Dobbert,  entitled  red  Russia 
(Houghton  Mifflin).  Then  there's  Ella  Winter's  red  virtue 
(Harcourt,  Brace),  and  special  studies  like  F.  E.  Williams's 
youth  and  Russia  (Farrar  &  Rinehart) ,  K.  Menhert's  youth 
in  soviet  Russia  (Harcourt,  Brace),  women  in  Russia  (Vi- 
king) ,  by  Fannina  Halle.  As  to  the  more  superficial  aspects  of 
Russia,  such  phases  as  are  apparent  to  the  traveller,  there  is  an 
interesting  record  in  Irina  Skariatina's  first  to  go  back 
(Bobbs-Merrill) ,  an  account  of  the  impressions  of  an  emigree 
who  returns  to  visit  her  native  land.  L.  M.  F.,  of  course,  if  she 
had  not  already  known  of  them,  has  had  her  attention  called 
by  the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Prize  to  Ivan  Bunin  and  his 
stories,  the  gentleman  from  san  francisco  and  the  vil- 
lage (Knopf) .  A  new  novel  by  him  has  just  appeared,  the 
well  of  days  (Knopf ) ,  which  is  said  by  those  familiar  with 
Russia  to  be  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the  country  and  its  people. 
A  lengthy  tale,  but  one  impressive  in  its  scope  and  handling, 
is  Sholom  Asch's  three  cities,  the  story  of  a  Jewish  family, 
playing  in  Saint  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw  under  the 
Czars.  And  then  (I  don't  say  finally,  as  there  are  a  dozen  others 
that  might  be  named)  there  is  Valentine  Kataev's  time  for- 
ward! the  chronicle  of  one  day  under  the  Five-Year  Plan  on 
the  scene  of  a  great  construction  project  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. This  list,  extremely  episodic  as  it  is,  should  do  for  a  be- 
ginning at  any  rate. 


CHAPTER  LVII 

THE   PACIFIC   RIM 

M.  D.  S.  of  Anacortes,  Wash.,  which  state  of  course  faces 
across  the  Pacific  and  therefore  makes  the  Orient  and  its  ac- 
tivities of  very  live  interest  to  its  inhabitants,  is  President  of  a 
group  of  Uuenty  women  tvho  plan  to  take  up  for  their  next 
season's  study  their  "neighbors  on  the  Pacific  rim."  They  de- 
sire to  build  up  a  general  appreciation  of  Oriental  culture  and 
to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  Asiatic  nations. 

Ever  since  the  Spanish-American  War  the  first  outpost  of  Asia 
so  far  as  America  is  concerned  has  been  the  Philippines,  so  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  if  M.  D.  S.'s  club  instead  of  advancing 
at  once  upon  the  Asiatic  continent  stopped  on  its  way  to  it  at 
the  Islands.  There  are  two  works  upon  that  part  of  the  world, 
both  of  them  large  and  important  and  both  of  them  indispen- 
sable to  any  serious  student  of  the  Philippines,  to  which  some 
member  of  the  club  might  resort  for  the  material  for  one  of 
the  papers  to  be  used  for  discussion  at  a  meeting.  These  are 
Dean  Conant  Worcester's  Philippines  past  and  present 
(Macmillan) ,  which  has  been  a  standard  authority  for  many 
years,  and  the  Philippine  islands  (Houghton  Mifflin),  by 
W.  Cameron  Forbes,  who  was  once  their  governor  general. 
Not  long  since  there  appeared  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  (Appleton-Century),  by  G.  A.  Malcolm,  and 
more  recently  Philippine  independence  (Farrar  &  Rine- 
hart),  by  Grayson  Kirk,  both  books  which  might  serve  the 
club's  purposes  well.  Next  it  would  be  wise  to  get  an  idea  of 
America's  relations  to  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  for  this  the 

club  would   be  well   advised  to  read  Foster  Rhea  Dulles's 
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America  in  the  pacific  (Houghton  Mifflin)  and  the  brief 
study,  hardly  more  than  a  booklet,  by  Walter  Millis  which  the 
World  Peace  Foundation  brought  out  a  short  time  ago  under 
the  title,  the  future  of  sea  power  in  the  pacific.  Having 
thus  covered  the  islands  and  the  waters,  as  it  were,  the  club 
should  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  present  conditions  and  prob- 
lems in  the  Pacific  zone  from  such  books  as  George  E.  Sokol- 
sky's  the  tinder  box  of  asia  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  Sher- 
wood Eddy's  the  challenge  of  the  east  (Farrar  & 
Rinehart),  and  Nathaniel  Peffer's  must  we  fight  in  asia? 
(Harpers).  Passing  from  general  studies  to  more  specific  ones, 
and  still  laying  the  emphasis  on  present  political  and  interna- 
tional affairs,  there  are  K.  K.  Kawakami's  manchoukuo, 
child  of  conflict  (Macmillan)  and  Owen  J.  Lattimore's 
manchuria,  cradle  of  conflict  (Macmillan)  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

I've  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  I'm  afraid,  for  I  don't 
know  why  these  special  sections  of  larger  countries  should  have 
precedence  over  the  great  nations  themselves.  The  club,  to  get 
a  general  view  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  civilization,  culture, 
and  history,  should  turn  to  the  excellent  studies  by  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette,  the  Chinese,  and  the  development  of 
japan  (both  Macmillan) .  These  are  admirable  works  and  con- 
tain bibliographies  which  ought  to  furnish  any  titles  needful. 

The  preceding  volumes  have  all  been  political  or  historical 
in  the  main.  If  the  club  wants  to  get  a  more  personal  portrayal 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  people,  there 
are  several  books  of  a  more  or  less  informal  nature  which  in 
delightful  fashion  depict  scene  and  inhabitants.  Among  them 
are  Younghill  Kang's  charming  depiction  of  a  Korean  child- 
hood and  youth,  the  grass  roof  (Scribners) ,  Florence  Ays- 
cough's  a  Chinese  mirror  (Houghton  Mifflin) ,  Lady  Doro- 
thea Hosie's  portrait  of  a  Chinese  lady  (Morrow) ,  Nora 
Wain's  house  of  exile  (Little,  Brown) ,  and  for  an  earlier 
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day,  Lafcadio  Hearn's  glimpses  of  an  unfamiliar  japan 
(Macmillan) .  I  forgot  to  mention  before,  and  should  certainly 
have  given  it  place,  Edward  T.  Williams's  china  yesterday 
and  today  (Crowell) ,  an  excellent  depiction  of  the  culture, 
social  customs,  and  traits  of  the  people  of  that  land.  A  book 
which  should  prove  precisely  what  the  club  wants  is  Lin  Yu- 
tang's  my  country  and  my  people  (Day) .  This  is  really  a 
book  on  living,  so  wise  and  humane  is  its  study  of  Chinese 
culture  and  genius.  It  has  chapters  devoted  to  the  various 
phases  of  Chinese  civilization,  political,  economic,  and  social, 
others  to  the  drama,  literature,  and  art,  and  all  of  them  pre- 
sented through  the  medium  of  a  rich  and  reflective  mind. 

The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  concerning  which  M.  D. 
S.  inquires,  will  furnish  most  helpful  suggestions  on  request, 
I  am  sure. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCENE 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

NEGROES    OF   EMINENCE 

Little  did  E.  B.  H.  of  Avoca,  Neb.,  think,  when  she  wrote 
"Can  you  suggest  some  vivid  biographical  material  on  Paul 
Robeson,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Paul  L.  Dunbar,  and  Rich- 
ard B.  Harrison  .  .  .  and,  are  there  others  that  should  be  in- 
cluded (in  a  club  paper) ,  .  .  .  and  are  there  any  outstanding 
Negro  women  to  be  considered?"  that  she  was  opening  the 
sluice  gates.  For  literature  by  and  about  the  Negroes  has  ac- 
cumulated so  rapidly  of  late  that  there  are  long  lists  which 
could  be  given  E.  B.  H.  I'll  take  her  questions  up  seriatim,  as 
the  lawyers  would  say.  First,  then,  for  Paul  Robeson,  whose 
prowess  as  an  athlete  and  scholar  as  well  as  a  singer  and  an 
actor  the  newspapers  have  already  made  familiar.  There's  a 
biography  of  him  which  is  completely  authoritative,  in  paul 
robeson,  negro  (Harpers),  by  his  wife,  Eslanda  Goode 
Robeson,  herself  a  woman  of  ability.  The  New  Republic  of 
August  6,  1930,  in  a  review  of  the  book  included  some  com- 
ment upon  Essie,  as  she  is  called  by  her  friends.  Much,  of 
course,  has  been  written  upon  Booker  Washington,  from  whose 
efforts  date  the  great  strides  made  by  his  race  in  education  and 
vocational  training,  but  the  best  source  for  information  on 
his  life  remains  his  autobiography,  up  from  slavery  (Dou- 
bleday,  Doran) ,  a  fascinating  and  inspiring  record,  the  life 
and  works  of  paul  Laurence  dunbar  (Napierville,  111.: 
Nichols),  a  volume  including  stories,  poems,  anecdotes,  etc., 
contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dunbar  by  Lida  Keck  Wig- 
gins. A  good  article  on  the  novelist,  "Some  Personal  Reminis- 
cences of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,"  by  Edward  F.  Arnold,  ap- 
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peared  in  The  Journal  of  Negro  History  for  October,  1932. 
Material  on  Richard  B.  Harrison  is  harder  to  obtain.  The  news- 
papers of  the  year  when  green  pastures  first  held  the  stage, 
have  articles  scattered  through  the  dramatic  and  magazine 
sections  on  him.  There  is  also  some  good  descriptive  and  bio- 
graphical matter  in  Paul  Hutchinson's  backstage  with  "the 
lawd,"  which  was  printed  in  The  Christian  Century  for  1930. 
While  the  aforementioned  Negroes  are  outstanding  mem- 
bers of  their  race,  they  are  by  no  means  alone  in  the  success 
and  recognition  their  abilities  have  attained.  The  list,  indeed, 
of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  arts  is  so  long  that  all  I 
can  do  here  is  to  pick  out  a  few  of  the  more  widely  known 
names,  and  refer  E.  B.  H.  to  some  books  I  am  about  to  cite  for 
many  more.  She  ought  certainly,  if  she  intends  her  club  paper 
to  be  at  all  comprehensive,  to  include  mention  in  it  of  James 
Weldon  Johnson,  whose  highly  interesting  autobiographical 
chronicle  of  a  life  of  high  distinction  the  Viking  Press  has 
brought  out  under  the  title  along  this  way;  of  his  brother, 
Rosamond  Johnson;  of  the  novelists  Walter  White,  Claude 
McKay,  and  Jessie  Fauset;  the  poets,  Langston  Hughes  and 
Countee  Cullen;  the  organist  and  composer,  Harry  Burleigh, 
and  the  singer  Roland  Hayes;  the  educator,  Robert  Russa 
Moton;  the  author  and  editor,  W.  E.  Burghardt  DuBois,  and 
such  other  writers  and  critics  as  Alain  Locke  and  Carter  G. 
Woodson.  Material  on  all  these  figures  is  to  be  found  in  Mary 
White  Ovington's  portraits  in  color  (Viking),  in  Benja- 
min G.  Brawley's  the  negro  in  literature  and  art  (Dodd, 
Mead) ,  which  has  a  good  bibliography,  or  Ralph  W.  Bullock's 
in  spite  of  handicaps  (Association  Press),  which  also  con- 
tains a  useful  bibliography.  As  to  Negro  women,  there  is  ma- 
terial on  several  in  the  foregoing  books  and  on  others  in  Sadie 
Iola  Daniel's  women  builders  (Association  Press).  A  work 
that  should  prove  extremely  useful  to  E.  B.  H.,  or  anyone 
else  desirous  of  securing  information  on  the  Negro  race,  is 
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the  negro  year  book  (Tuskegee  Institute),  by  Monroe 
Work,  which  contains  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  miscel- 
laneous information,  classified  reviews  of  books  by  and  about 
Negroes  and  a  complete  bibliography  on  Negro  literature. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

NEGRO    AUTHORS 

J.  L.  Y.  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  asks  for  a  list  of  the  twelve  best 
books  tvritten  by  Negroes. 

Needless  to  say,  I  have  mentally  stricken  the  word  "best"  out, 
and  am  presenting  a  list  of  what  I  consider  "good"  books.  First 
of  all,  however,  I  suggest  that  J.  L.  Y.  consult  V.  F.  Calver- 

ton's  ANTHOLOGY  OF  AMERICAN  NEGRO  LITERATURE   (Modern 

Library)  and  J.  W.  Johnson's  book  of  American  negro 
poetry  (Harcourt,  Brace),  which  will  give  him  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  Negro  writing.  A  recent  interesting  book  to  come 
from  the  pen  of  a  Negro  author  is  Jonah's  gourd  vine  (Lip- 
pincott) ,  by  Zora  N.  Hurston,  who  makes  her  first  appear- 
ance with  this  novel  which  the  critics  have  been  acclaiming. 
Among  the  first  of  the  Negro  works  to  attract  attention  were 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's  folks  from  dixie  (Dodd,  Mead) 
and  lyrics  of  lowly  life,  now  included  in  his  complete 
poems  (Dodd,  Mead),  William  E.  B.  DuBois's  souls  of 
black  folk  (McClurg) ,  and  Charles  W.  Chestnutt's  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  the  conjure  woman,  and  (best  of  his 
works)  the  house  behind  the  cedars  (Houghton  Mifflin) . 
Among  later  writers  of  fiction  to  have  risen  to  prominence  are 
Walter  White,  whose  fire  in  the  flint  (Knopf)  is  a  bitter 
and  forceful  book,  Claude  McKay,  author  of  home  to  har- 
lem  (Harpers),  Eric  Walrond,  author  of  tropic  death,  and 
Jessie  Fauset,  author  of  chinaberry  tree  (Stokes) .  Booker 
Washington's  up  from  slavery  (Doubleday,  Doran)  has 
taken  its  place  among  important  American  biographies.  The 
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work  of  the  Negro  poets,  color  (Harpers) ,  by  Countee  Cul- 
len,  weary  blues,  and  fine  clothes  for  the  jew  (Knopf) , 
by  Langston  Hughes,  the  poetry  of  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
and  his  recent  autobiography,  along  this  way,  have  all  drawn 
the  approval  of  critics. 


MORE    ON    THE    NEGRO 

J.  C.  L.  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  also  has  a  request  in  regard 
to  Negro  literature.  What  he  desires  is  material  showing  the 
attitude  of  the  Southern  critic  to  the  Negro. 

He  will  find  Benjamin  Brawley's  the  negro  in  litera- 
ture AND  ART  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (Duffield)  ,  C.  S.  John- 
SOn's  THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  (Holt) ,  and 
THE  NEGRO  IN  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  (Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press),  by  Elizabeth  Lay  Green, 
useful  in  getting  an  insight  into  opinion. 


CHAPTER  LX 

THE    AMERICAN    REVOLT 

E.  C.  of  Rumson,  N.  J.,  says  that  the  Literature  Department 
of  the  Woman's  Club  of  which  she  is  chairman  is  taking  up 
for  study  "Literature  of  Revolt"  under  the  general  topic  of 
The  Changing  American  Scene  as  Shown  in  Literature.  In 
connection  with  this  program  she  wants  a  list  of  "revolt" 
books  covering  moral,  political,  sociological,  and  economic  re- 
volt, and  the  revolt  of  youth,  as  well  as  a  book  or  two  which 
could  be  used  as  a  sort  of  textbook  for  general  background. 

Revolt  really  came  into  the  open  in  recent  American  literature 
after  the  war  when  the  disgruntled  youth  of  the  country  be- 
gan pouring  out  its  disillusionment  in  such  books  as  Scott 
Fitzgerald's  this  side  of  paradise,  John  Dos  Passos's  three 
soldiers,  Ernest  Hemingway's  stories  and  novels,  Floyd  Dell's 
moon-calf,  and  Sherwood  Anderson's  winesburg,  ohio. 
Anderson  was  older  than  most  of  the  rest  of  the  disillusioned, 
but  he  was  quite  as  much  in  revolt  as  they,  while  of  course  first 
and  foremost  in  the  attack  on  the  smugness  of  American  life 
was  Sinclair  Lewis  with  main  street  which  loosed  a  flood  of 
derogatory  characterization  of  the  United  States.  Much  of  the 
moral  revolt  is  to  be  found  in  such  novels  as  the  foregoing. 
They  worked  off  the  first  emotional  protest  of  the  intelligent- 
sia against  untoward  conditions,  and  inevitably  after  a  time 
lost  their  impetus.  The  later  phases  of  reform  in  America  have 
been  more  social  and  political.  For  discussion  along  these  lines 
E.  C.  can  turn  with  advantage  to  the  books  of  George  Soule, 

A  PLANNED  SOCIETY  and  THE  COMING  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

(Macmillan) ,  both  stimulating  analyses  of  conditions  and  pos- 
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sibilities ;  Mauritz  Hallgren's  seeds  of  revolt  (Knopf),  a 
study  of  American  life  and  the  temper  of  the  American  people 
during  the  depression;  Stuart  Chase's  a  new  deal  (Macmil- 
lan) ,  an  argument  for  economic  planning  under  the  direction 
of  technologists;  and  the  collection  of  articles  by  authors  of 
note  gathered  together  by  Charles  A.  Beard  under  the  title 
America  faces  the  future  (Houghton  Mifflin).  Among 
other  works  are  a  volume  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace 
called  new  frontiers  (Reynal  &  Hitchcock)  which  sets 
forth  the  ideals  and  faith  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  and 
a  new  one,  also  by  the  Secretary,  called  whose  constitution? 
(Reynal  &  Hitchcock) ,  which  is  "a  study  of  the  general  wel- 
fare," and  the  compilation  edited  by  Alfred  M.  Bingham  and 
Selden  Rodman,  entitled  a  challenge  to  the  new  deal 
(Falcon  Press) ,  which  presents  the  opinions  of  thirty-five  well 
known  radicals  on  American  problems. 


CHAPTER  LXI 

LITERATURE    OF   THE   WEST 

T.  S.  of  Chicago,  111.,  wishes  a  list  of  references  that  will  be 
helpful  in  preparing  a  paper  on  the  Literature  of  the  West.  She 
is  planning  a  discussion  which  is  to  present  both  the  past  and 
the  present  of  the  literature  of  that  region. 

The  West,  of  course,  has  its  sections  each  of  which  has  char- 
acteristics and  history  distinct  from  that  of  the  others,  and 
all  of  which  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  the  romantic 
open  spaces.  I  should  think  that  the  first  thing  for  T.  S.  to  do, 
by  way  of  laying  a  foundation  for  more  specific  studies,  would 
be  to  read  such  a  book  as  the  rediscovery  of  the  frontier 
(University  of  Chicago  Press)  by  a  scholar  of  her  own  City 
on  the  Plains,  Percy  H.  Boynton.  Mr.  Boynton's  book  covers 
such  ground  as  the  frontier  in  literary  criticism,  the  American 
pioneer  in  fiction,  the  immigrant  pioneer  in  fiction,  and  the 
backtrailers  in  fact  and  fiction, — precisely  the  terrain  on  which 
I  judge  T.  S.  is  supposed  to  work.  Having  read  this  she  might 
turn  to  literary  California  (Harr  Wagner) ,  by  E.  S.  Migh- 
els,  J.  B.  Horner's  Oregon  history  and  early  literature 
(Portland:  Gill),  and  as  a  gloss  on  these  histories,  to  the  an- 
thology entitled  western  prose  and  poetry  (Harpers) , 
which  R.  A.  Coleman  has  edited.  There's  still  the  Southwest 
to  be  covered  and  for  that  there's  H.  R.  Greer's  voices  of  the 
southwest  (Macmillan) ,  L.  W.  Payne's  survey  of  Texas 
literature  (Rand) ,  and,  again  as  gloss,  golden  stallion 
(Southwest  Press) ,  edited  by  D.  M.  Bushby. 
And  now  I'm  backtrailing,  for  having  started  at  the  Coast 
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I  arrive  at  the  Middle  West.  The  book  to  read  on  that  is  R.  L. 

Rush's  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WESTERN  FRONTIER 

(Columbia  University  Press).  Well,  now  T.  S.  can  begin  to 
take  up  individual  writers  of  the  West — in  its  wide  extent — 
such  earlier  writers  as  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  O.  Henry, 
and  later  ones  like  Frank  Norris,  Hamlin  Garland,  Stewart 
Edward  White,  Mary  Austin,  Booth  Tarkington,  Meredith 
Nicholson,  and  Upton  Sinclair.  I  am  picking,  as  is  plain  to  be 
seen,  almost  at  random,  and  I  shall  do  hardly  more  than  that 
with  the  writers  of  the  moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
it's  best  to  adopt  the  time-saving  device  of  listing  a  few  of  the 
more  outstanding  novels  of  the  last  few  years  helter-skelter, 
with  no  comment  for  most,  not  even  on  their  specific  locale, 
since  T.  S.  doubtless  has  that  in  mind.  Here  they  are:  main 
street  and  babbitt  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  by  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Willa  Cather's  my  antonia,  o,  pioneers,  and  death  comes 
for  the  archbishop  (Knopf ) ,  Sherwood  Anderson's  wines- 
burg,  ohio  (Liveright),  Edna  Ferber's  so  big  (Doubleday, 
Doran)  and  cimarron  (Doubleday,  Doran),  Phil  Stong's 
state  fair  (Appleton-Century)  and  the  farmer  in  the 
dell  (Harcourt,  Brace),  this  last  a  story  of  Hollywood; 
Thames  Williamson's  story  set  in  the  Ozarks,  the  wood's 
colt  (Harcourt,  Brace),  Oliver  La  Farge's  tale  of  Navajo 
Indian  life,  laughing  boy  (Houghton  Mifflin),  Louis  Brom- 
field's  the  farm  (Harpers),  and  Ruth  Suckow's  folks 
(Farrar  &  Rinehart) .  The  1935  Pulitzer  Prize  in  fiction  went 
to  H.  L.  Davis's  honey  in  the  horn,  a  Harper  prize  novel, 
which  is  a  tale  of  pioneer  Oregon,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
pioneering  tale  of  Texas  entitled  the  wind  blew  west  (Long- 
mans, Green) ,  by  Edwin  Lanham.  In  writing  of  the  literature 
of  the  West  T.  S.  ought  not  to  forget,  merely  because  they 
hold  enormous  publics,  the  group  of  writers  which  includes 
Kathleen  and  Charles  G.  Norris,  Harold  Bell  Wright,  and 
Zane  Grey. 


CHAPTER  LXII 

SOUTHWESTERN    CULTURE 

V.  A.  C.  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  wishes  to  put  in  some  of  her 
enforced  idleness  in  reading  a  book  or  books  dealing  with  the 
archaeology  of  the  Southwestern  states. 

magic  spades  (Holt) ,  by  R.  V.  D.  Magoffin  and  Emily 
Davis,  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago,  was  written  especially 
for  the  layman  such  as  V.  A.  C.  describes  herself  to  be.  She 
will  find  in  it  much  of  interest,  as  also  in  the  rainmakers: 

INDIANS  OF  ARIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO    (Houghton  Mifflin )j 

which  discusses  history,  art,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  present  culture 
of  the  Indians.  There  is  a  booklet  put  out  by  the  University 
of  California  Press,  by  Alfred  Kroeber,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  the  field,  entitled  native  culture  of  the 
southwest,  and  E.  L.  Hewett's  ancient  life  in  the  Ameri- 
can southwest  (Bobbs-Merrill)  should  also  give  V.  A.  C. 
the  information  she  wants. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII 

OF   PUBLISHING,    CONVERSATION,    ETC. 

I  have  a  sort  of  omnibus  letter  from  E.  A.  L.  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
starting  in  with  an  inquiry  on  bookselling  and  publishing, 
passing  on  to  a  request  for  suggestions  as  to  how  to  improve 
both  oral  and  written  style,  and  ending  with  an  appeal  for  help 
in  the  selection  of  histories  of  English  literature.  To  take  up 
his  opening  inquiry  first.  Though  it  already  seems  in  the  dis- 
tant past,  it  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the  publishing  world 
was  agog  over  the  study  which  was  being  made  of  itself,  a 
survey  that  neglected  no  corner  of  the  industry.  The  Cheney 
investigation,  while  it  lasted,  furnished  an  unfailing  topic  of 
discussion  wherever  the  publishing  hosts  foregathered,  and  the 
report  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Cheney,  when  it  appeared  under  the  title 
economic  survey  of  the  book  industry  (National  As- 
sociation of  Book  Publishers) ,  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
in  every  publishing  house  in  the  land.  It  constitutes  the  most 
exhaustive  and  enlightening  account  of  the  book  business  as 
it  is  now  organized  in  this  country  that  is  available.  If  E.  A.  L. 
wants  to  attack  his  subject  seriously  I  advise  him  to  read  it 
carefully.  Another  work  which  he  should  find  useful  is  F.  A. 
Mumby's  publishing  and  bookselling  (Bowker).  Robert 
L.  Duffus  not  so  long  ago  published  a  volume  entitled  books, 
their  place  in  a  democracy  (Houghton  Mifflin)  which  is 
interesting  as  reflecting  the  tastes  of  the  reading  public.  In  this 
connection,  as  a  means  of  getting  an  insight  into  methods  of 
marketing  books,  E.  A.  L.  might  read  E.  Haldeman-Julius's 
the  first  hundred  million  (Simon  &  Schuster).  Bearing 
more  specifically  upon  bookstore  problems  are  Madge  Jenni- 
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son's  sunwise  turn:  the  human  comedy  of  bookselling 
(Dutton) ,  and  Ruth  Brown  Park's  bookshops  and  how  to 
run  them  (Doubleday,  Doran) .  And,  if  E.  A.  L.  is  a  novice 
and  wants  a  brief,  simple  introduction  to  the  field  before  em- 
barking on  longer  discussions,  he  might  supply  himself  with 
the  five  pamphlets  which  the  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers  distributes  gratis  and  which  cover  bookstore  ad- 
vertising, publicity,  and  window  display.  Nothing,  I  think, 
is  more  instructive  or  more  enthralling  than  the  personal  ex- 
periences of  leaders  in  a  profession  or  industry,  and  for  that 
reason  I  suggest  that  E.  A.  L.  extend  his  reading  to  include 
such  volumes  as  the  late  Ambassador  Page's  a  publisher's 
confession  (Houghton  Mifflin),  a  discussion  of  practical 
problems  which  was  originally  published  anonymously, 
memories  (Dutton),  by  J.  M.  Dent,  the  English  publisher, 
and  George  H.  Doran's  the  chronicles  of  barabbas  (Har- 
court,  Brace) .  While  I'm  speaking  of  England  I  mustn't  fail 
to  mention  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  all  the  books  in  its 
field,  Stanley  Unwin's  the  truth  about  publishing 
(Houghton  Mifflin).  This  is  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  British  publisher  but  its  general  discussion  is  pertinent 
to  the  trade  anywhere.  Finally,  before  I  take  up  the  second  of 
E.  A.  L.'s  inquiries  I  mustn't  forget  to  tell  him  that  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company  issues  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  bookman's 
reading  and  tools,  by  Halsey  William  Wilson,  which  con- 
tains lists  of  books  that  are  professional  implements. 

When  it  comes  to  advising,  as  E.  A.  L.  asks,  on  the  subject 
of  "improvement  of  writing  ability  and  ability  to  express  one- 
self both  orally  and  by  the  written  word,"  a  stupendous  field 
opens  up.  From  the  days  of  Aristotle's  poetics  to  the  present, 
counsel  has  been  forthcoming  as  to  what  constitutes  distinc- 
tion in  writing,  and  it  is  still  an  open  question  how  much  style 
can  be  taught  by  direct  instruction  and  precept.  The  only  way 
to  write  is  to  write,  and  to  tear  up,  and  to  write,  and  to  tear 
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up  again,  and  then  to  write,  and  to  write,  and  to  write  until 
something  pruned  and  delicately  wrought  is  achieved.  There 
are,  of  course,  hundreds  of  books  on  writing,  from  grammars 
up  to  philosophical  treatises.  If  E.  A.  L.  has  not  as  yet  done 
so  he  should  study  carefully  some  good  rhetoric  like  Hill's  or 
G.  R.  Carpenter's,  or  Barrett  Wendell's  English  composition, 
in  order  to  master  general  principles  of  writing  (many  of 
which  he  will  afterward  have  to  forget  if  he  wants  to  achieve 
excellence) .  There  are  certain  books,  like  Lubbock's  craft 
of  fiction  (Scribners)  and  a  writer's  notes  on  his  trade 
(Doubleday,  Doran),  by  C.  E.  Montague,  which  the  most 
finished  literary  artist  will  always  read  with  delight  and  profit. 
But  the  most  fruitful  reading  that  any  potential  writer  can 
engage  in  is  the  reading  of  other  writers  whose  own  work  has 
achieved  that  quality  which  stamps  it  as  literature.  As  to  the 
acquiring  of  fluency  and  distinction  in  oral  expression,  that  is 
an  even  more  ticklish  business  to  attempt  to  generalize  about 
than  the  perfecting  of  a  written  style.  Some  people  are  born 
with  a  sense  for  words  and  some  have  to  strive  for  it,  and  that 
seems  to  be  about  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  Reading  may 
make  a  full  man,  but  it  does  not  always  make  an  eloquent  one, 
and  many  a  happy  conversationalist  seldom  reads  more  than 
the  daily  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  denying  that 
a  rigid  attention  to  vocabulary,  a  determination  to  use  words 
with  precision  and  to  eschew  slang  and  repetition,  can  lift 
speech  from  the  commonplace  to  the  effective.  As  in  acquiring 
fluency  in  a  foreign  tongue,  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  suc- 
cess is  lack  of  self-consciousness.  Most  of  the  youth  of  our 
land  speak  without  any  attempt  at  rich  vocabularies  largely 
because  to  use  well-chosen  language  is  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  ridicule  of  their  fellows  as  affected  or  high-brow.  A  nice 
appreciation  of  words  can  be  cultivated,  and  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  causing  careful  selection  of  epithet  and  phrase  can  be 
made  to  lend  distinction  to  speech.  But  it's  all  a  great  mystery, 
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and  as  I  pause  to  run  over  in  my  mind  the  conversation  of 
some  of  my  acquaintances  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  of  those  among  them  whose  address  is  habitually  the  most 
excellent  have  little  interested  themselves  in  literature  or  read- 
ing, and  never  consciously  give  a  thought  to  the  form  of  what 
they  are  saying. 

I've  rambled  along  at  such  length  that  I  have  little  space 
left  to  discuss  E.  A.  L.'s  request  for  histories  of  English  litera- 
ture, from  before  Elizabethan  times  to  and  including,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  present.  But  then  I  don't  need  much  space,  for 
what  he  wants  is,  except  for  the  immediate  record,  to  be  found 

in  THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE    (MaC- 

millan) .  That  work  (at  least  in  its  original  edition)  will  fur- 
nish bibliographies  on  all  periods  if  E.  A.  L.  wishes  to  go  more 
exhaustively  into  the  stream  of  letters  than  its  own  chronicle 
permits. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 

A   LITERARY    REFERENCE    SHELF 

What  would  you  recommend  as  the  tools  of  the  trade 
[writes  J.  S.  K.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.]  for  one  contemplating  a 
fling  at  a  literary  work?  By  this  I  mean  what  would  you  rec- 
ommend in  the  way  of  word  books,  handy  general  reference 
material,  etc.?  My  stock  at  present  consists  of  a  Webster's 
dictionary,  Fowler's  English  usage,  and  a  Roget's  thesau- 
rus {Matvson:  1924). 

J.  S.  K.,  on  his  own  recognizance  as  the  lawyers  would  say, 
already  has  three  of  the  indispensable  tools  of  the  trade.  But 
to  the  Webster  dictionary,  for  good  measure  and  because 
wandering  through  its  definitions  is  an  entertaining  perform- 
ance, I'd  add  the  concise  oxford  dictionary  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press)  without  which  life  would  lose  one  of  its  most 
trusted  implements  for  me.  Crowell  publishes  a  dictionary 
of  foreign  terms,  by  C.  O.  Sylvester-Mawson,  which  is  use- 
ful to  have  on  the  shelves  in  addition  to  the  general  dictiona- 
ries, while  at  its  side  might  stand  some  good  style  book,  such 
a  one,  for  instance,  as  that  issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  and  a  book  on  grammar  by  Jespersen  or  George  Philip 
Krapp.  These  which  I  have  so  far  mentioned,  are  the  guide- 
books, as  it  were,  to  correct  writing.  Now,  for  the  reference 
books  to  which  almost  anyone  working  in  the  literary  field 
must  at  one  time  or  another  have  recourse.  There  is  a  brace  of 
indispensable  volumes  in  Brewer's  reader's  handbook  (Lip- 
pincott)  and  his  dictionary  of  phrase  and  fable  (Lippin- 
cott),  the  first  of  which  supplies  brief  but  lucid  accounts  of 
such  names  as  are  used  in  allusion  and  reference,  whether  by 
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poets  or  prose  writers,  of  the  plots  of  popular  drama,  the  story 
of  epic  poems,  and  the  outline  of  well-known  tales,  and  the 
second  of  which  presents  the  "derivation,  source,  or  origin  of 
common  phrases,  allusions,  and  words  that  have  a  tale  to  tell." 
Brand's  observations  on  popular  antiquities  (Altemus) , 
a  book  crammed  full  of  curious  information  concerning  the 
origin  of  vulgar  customs,  ceremonies,  and  superstitions,  is  a 
worthy  third  to  add  to  the  Brewer  volumes.  If  J.  S.  K.  has  a 
few  moments  to  spare  for  this  book  some  day  he  might  sit 
down  and  read  its  entry  under  "Ghosts,"  to  pick  a  subject 
almost  at  random,  just  to  see  how  entertaining  a  reference 
book  can  be.  Every  reference  shelf  should,  of  course,  contain 
Bulfinch's  mythology    (Modern  Library  Giant  combining 

THE  AGE  OF  FABLE  and  THE  AGE  OF  CHIVALRY  and  THE  LEG- 
ENDS of  Charlemagne  all  three  in  one  volume),  and  would 
be  infinitely  the  richer  for  Smith's  dictionary  of  greek  and 
roman  antiquities  (American  Book  Co.)  and  the  same 
scholar's  comprehensive  dictionary  of  the  bible  (an 
abridgment  from  a  larger  work,  published  in  this  country  by 
Appleton-Century) .  The  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  it  should  go 
without  saying,  ought  to  be  on  every  literary  reference  shelf, 
and  there,  too,  should  be  those  admirable  reference  works, 
Bartlett's  familiar  quotations  (Little,  Brown) ,  and  Burton 
E.  Stevenson's  home  book  of  quotations  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  to 
whose  over  seventy  thousand  quotations  Mr.  Stevenson's  pub- 
lishers tell  me  the  author  is  already  planning  to  send  out  a 
supplement.  Mr.  Stevenson's  home  book  of  verse  (Holt), 
to  my  mind  the  best  single-volume  anthology  of  poetry  availa- 
ble, should  be  on  the  shelf  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  my  own 
library  I  flank  it  with  Palgrave's  golden  treasury  (to  be 
had  in  various  editions,  among  others  the  Everyman)  and  THE 
oxford  book  of  English  verse  (Oxford  University  Press), 
neither  of  which  I  could  do  without.  Louis  Untermeyer's  mod- 
ern AMERICAN  POETRY  AND  MODERN  BRITISH  POETRY    (Har- 
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court,  Brace)  ought  to  keep  the  foregoing  company,  and  to 
their  number  might  well  be  added  Mark  Van  Doren's  an- 
thology of  world  poetry  (Boni) .  I  don't  know  on  what 
scale  J.  S.  K.  intends  to  build  his  his  reference  library,  but  if  he 
can  summon  the  funds  even  for  the  cheaper  editions  of  the 
Cambridge  histories  of  English  and  American  literature  (Mac- 
millan),  he  will  add  to  his  collection  reference  works  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  original  editions  contain  excellent  and 
comprehensive  bibliographies  of  which  the  cheaper  have  been 
bereft.  If  something  less  expensive  must  be  substituted  for  the 
English  set,  J.  S.  K.  can  fall  back  on  Garnett  and  Gosse's  Eng- 
lish literature  (Macmillan) .  American  and  British  lit- 
erature since  1890  (Appleton-Century) ,  by  Carl  and  Mark 
Van  Doren,  and  John  Macy's  the  story  of  the  world's 
literature  (Liveright) ,  a  highly  condensed  but  valuable 
survey  for  reference  purposes,  are  excellent  books  to  add.  For 
that  period  of  the  nineteenth  century  during  which  Boston 
was  the  hub  of  literary  America  J.  S.  K.  will  find  most  valua- 
ble Van  Wyck  Brooks's  the  flowering  of  new  England 
(Dutton).  Finally,  of  course,  every  reference  library  should 
contain  a  good  encyclopedia,  either  the  britannica,  I  should 
say,  or  the  new  international  encyclopedia  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls) .  And  now  that  I've  run  my  reference  library  up 
to  the  point  where  I'm  advocating  additions  at  the  cost  of  a 
set  of  the  britannica  I'll  bring  it  back  within  the  possibilities 
of  any  purse  with  a  volume  than  which  I  would  rather  dispense 
with  almost  any  other  in  my  own  collection — the  world 
almanac  (New  York  World -Tele  gram) .  What  has  it  got  to 
do  with  literature?  Try  to  find  a  list  of  Pulitzer  or  Nobel 
prizewinners  from  the  beginning  to  the  present,  or  a  necrology 
of  last  year's  authors,  and  you'll  soon  see. 


CHAPTER  LXV 

ON    LITERARY   CRITICISM 

R.  S.  of  West  Salem,  Ohio,  wants  a  list  of  books  on  literary 
criticism.  "I  do  not"  he  says,  "want  merely  good  books,  but 
books  that  are  classics  per  se,  or  are  standard  works  in  their 
field." 

One  of  the  most  eminent  critics  America  has  produced  was 
William  Brownell  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  Two  of  his  works, 
at  least,  criticism  and  standards  (Scribners),  should  be 
among  those  which  R.  S.  takes  up  for  study,  for  in  them  he 
will  find  the  discussion  of  criticism  as  an  independent  art,  with 
a  criterion  and  methods  of  its  own,  set  forth  by  a  philosophic 
and  keenly  analytic  mind.  There's  another  work,  now  out  of 
print  but  to  be  found  in  libraries,  which  falls  directly  in  the 
field  of  R.  S.'s  studies,  and  that  is  an  introduction  to  the 

METHODS    AND    MATERIALS    OF   LITERARY    CRITICISM     (Ginn) , 

by  Charles  M.  Gayley  and  Fred  Newton  Scott.  This  is  a  discus- 
sion of  its  bases  in  esthetics  and  poetics.  I  should,  before  I 
finished  my  sentence  on  Brownell,  have  mentioned  another 
book  of  his,  enlightening  and  suggestive  as  it  is,  the  genius 
of  style  (Scribners),  which  though  not  on  criticism,  feeds, 
of  course,  directly  into  any  rationale  of  the  art.  Matthew 
Arnold's  essays  in  criticism  (Macmillan)  are  too  well  known 
to  need  comment.  An  interesting  book,  presenting  various 
facets  of  criticism,  is  the  symposium  entitled  criticism  in 
America,  its  functions  and  status  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  and 
another  which  will  repay  careful  study  is  Norman  Foerster's 
toward  standards;   a  study  of  the  present  critical 

movement   in   American   letters    (Farrar   &   Rinehart) . 
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Henry  Hazlitt's  recent  anatomy  of  criticism  (Simon  & 
Schuster) ,  which  is  cast  in  trialogue  form,  is  a  rather  ele- 
mentary but  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  problems  which 
confront  the  reviewer  perhaps  rather  than  the  higher  critic. 
As  for  works  which  have  most  bearing  on  the  criticism  of 
fiction  the  most  valuable  are  those  which  are  primarily  studies 
of  the  novelist's  art.  It  is  only,  of  course,  by  knowing  what 
are  the  canons  of  fiction,  what  are  the  hurdles  which  its  writers 
have  to  take,  and  what  are  the  varieties  which  it  can  assume 
that  a  critic  can  pretend  to  any  competence  in  its  analysis.  In 
this  connection  R.  S.  should  find  most  stimulating  such  works 
as  Percy  Lubbock's  the  craft  of  fiction  (Scribners) ,  Edith 
"Wharton's  the  writing  of  fiction  (Scribners),  E.  M.  For- 
ster's  aspects  of  the  novel  (Harcourt,  Brace),  and  Bliss 
Perry's  the  study  of  prose  fiction  (Houghton  Mifflin). 
And  certainly  R.  S.  ought  to  read  C.  E.  Montague's  A  writer's 
notes  on  his  trade  (Doubleday,  Doran),  a  most  illuminat- 
ing book. 


CHAPTER  LXVI 

FROM    GRAMMAR    TO    LITERATURE 

J.  P.  D.  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  wants  to  make  a  complete 
review  of  the  subject  of  English  from  grammar  up  to  the  high- 
est form  of  literature,  and  wishes  a  list  of  books  upon  it. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  since  J.  P.  D.  says  he  wishes  to  "make  a 
review"  that  he  will  not  want  elementary  books  but  rather 
those  that  go  deeply  into  their  subject.  Under  any  circum- 
stances he  should  get  the  king's  English  (Oxford  University 
Press) ,  by  Henry  Watson  Fowler  and  Francis  G.  Fowler,  which 
will  give  him  a  panoramic  view  of  the  English  language,  of 
its  idioms,  corrections,  errors,  and  grammar,  with  illustrations 
of  the  correct  and  incorrect  use  of  language.  George  Philip 
Krapp's  knowledge  of  English  (Holt) ,  which  sets  forth 
the  "general  underlying  principles  of  the  language,  something 
of  its  historical  development,  and  some  of  the  more  significant 
problems  of  modern  style,"  J.  O.  Jespersen's  growth  and 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ( Appleton-Century)  , 

which  is  a  highly  technical  work  by  one  of  the  leading  scholars 
in  its  field,  and  Kittredge  and  Farley's  advanced  English 
grammar  (Ginn) ,  are  none  of  them  for  the  beginner,  but 
should  all  of  them  be  familiar  to  the  serious  student.  If  J.  P.  D. 
wants  the  type  of  book  used  in  the  colleges  in  English  Com- 
position courses  he  should  get  Barrett  Wendell's  English 
composition  (Scribners)  or  Brewster's  English  composi- 
tion and  style  ( Appleton-Century) ,  and  with  either  one 
of  them  Henry  Seidel  Canby's  better  writing  (Harcourt, 
Brace) ,  an  exposition  of  what  must  happen  in  the  writer's 
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mind  if  he  is  to  write  well.  One  of  the  most  wise  and  illuminat- 
ing books  for  anyone  interested  in  writing  is  C.  E.  Montague's 
a  writer's  notes  on  his  trade  (Doubleday,  Doran),  one 
of  those  rare  works  which  actually  cast  light  on  the  creative 
processes.  Finally  J.  P.  D.  will  find  interesting  H.  L.  Mencken's 
American  language  (Knopf ) ,  in  a  new  edition,  and  most 
entertaining  as  well  as  scholarly  reading. 


CHAPTER  LXVII 

ON    BOOK    REVIEWING 

M.  B.  B.  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  writes  me:  "So  very  many  of 
the  women's  clubs  are  stressing  book  reviews  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  average  club  woman  is  poorly  informed  as  to  the 
method — the  general  idea  seems  to  be  to  retell  the  story.  Why 
don't  you  give  us  some  information  as  to  the  technique  of 
book  reviewing  as  it  should  be  carried  on  by  a  club  woman? 
Undoubtedly  better  reviewing  would  be  a  vital  factor  in  book 
selling.  I  can't  believe  the  public  is  apt  to  buy  a  book  after 
hearing  the  entire  story  retold  by  the  average  woman,  blessed 
with  a  memory,  but  few  other  qualities  helpful  in  ' putting  a 
book  over.' " 

Reviewing,  of  course,  is  an  art  and  not  a  science  and  the  direc- 
tions for  it  vary  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  I 
speak  with  hesitation  as  to  what  should  be  the  proper  manner 
for  a  review  intended  for  club  purposes  since  I  have  never 
been  a  member  of  such  an  organization,  but  I  feel  like  shout- 
ing loudly  "Hear,  hear"  to  M.  B.  B.'s  objection  to  the  detailing 
of  the  plot  of  a  novel.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  poorest 
method  to  pursue  in  a  review  of  any  sort,  unless  such  a  notice 
is  intended  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  its  readers  free 
of  the  necessity  of  reading  a  book  in  order  to  be  able  to  talk 
of  it. 

On  general  principles  I  should  say  that  a  review  that  is  to 
be  read  to  a  club  would  as  a  minimum  requirement  demand 
sufficient  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  under  con- 
sideration, whether  it  be  story,  history,  or  biography,  to  give 
an  idea  of  its  character,  direction,  and  point  of  view  but  not 
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enough  to  slake  or  discourage  interest  in  the  incidents  of  its 
narration.  It  should,  I  should  think,  present  enough  incidental 
discussion  to  permit  the  club  to  place  the  volume  in  relation 
to  others  in  its  field,  both  contemporary  and  earlier,  some- 
thing of  the  background  of  the  author  and  of  the  trend  and 
development  of  his  work,  and,  finally  of  course,  an  evaluation 
in  critical,  though  not  academic,  terms  of  the  qualities  of  the 
book  under  review.  Whatever  can  be  introduced  that  is  ger- 
mane to  the  work  and  that  will  whet  interest  in  it  is  legitimate 
material  for  inclusion  in  its  discussion.  What  is  cardinal  sin  in 
the  more  informal  reviewing  that  club  purposes  demand  as 
well  as  in  the  more  measured  notice  which  is  designed  for 
publication  is  lack  of  perspective,  lack  of  detachment,  and 
dulness.  Which  brings  me  back  to  where  I  began,  for  what 
could  be  duller  than  a  plot  recounted  in  detail? 

A    MANUAL   FOR   BOOK   REVIEWERS 

I  have  at  my  elbow  a  volume  that  should  be  useful  to  anyone 
interested  in  reviewing,  sent  to  me  recently  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company  which  brought  it  out  a  few  years  ago.  This 
is  the  craft  of  the  critic,  by  S.  Stephenson  Smith,  and  it 
is  precisely  such  a  volume  of  practical  directions  as  the  college 
or  high  school  student  will  find  useful.  The  book  falls  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  book  reviewing,  the  second 
with  the  reviewing  of  plays.  After  general  discussion  of  the 
objective,  process,  and  manner  of  reviewing,  Mr.  Smith  pro- 
ceeds to  an  analysis  of  the  handling  of  various  categories  of 
literature.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  takes  up  successively  the 
picaresque  novel,  the  historical  story,  the  mystery  tale,  the 
psychological  novel,  pointing  out  in  each  instance  the  method 
of  approach  which  is  likely  to  yield  the  most  illuminating 
comment.  The  book  is  definitely  intended  for  the  book  re- 
viewer as  differentiated  from  the  critic,  and  is  both  simple 
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and  sensible  enough  to  be  of  use  in  the  classroom.  Two  other 
books,  not  quite  so  specifically  arranged  for  the  student  as  the 
foregoing,  but  full  of  valuable  discussion  for  the  prospective 
critic,  are  Henry  Hazlitt's  the  anatomy  of  criticism  (Simon 
&  Schuster)  and  Llewellyn  Jones's  how  to  criticize  books 
(Norton). 


CHAPTER  LXVIII 

BOOKS    ON    CONTEMPORARY   AUTHORS 

E.  L.  of  Caro,  Mich.,  who  is  giving  a  course  in  current  lit- 
erature in  a  Freshman  college,  would  like  to  make  it  as  well  as 
a  guide  to  worth  while  reading  a  course  in  appreciation.  She 
wants  suggestions  for  a  book  or  books  on  contemporary  au- 
thors which  could  be  used  as  supplementary  reading  to  their 
own  works. 

Stuart  P.  Sherman's  main  stream  (Scribners)  contains  many 
of  the  essays  on  contemporary  authors  which  that  brilliant 
and  gifted  critic  contributed  to  the  Herald  Tribune  Books  in 
the  period  of  the  editorship  which  was  so  tragically  terminated 
by  his  death.  Interpretations  of  the  work  of  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson,  Robert  Frost,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Carl  Sandburg, 
and  Amy  Lowell  among  the  poets,  and  of  Edith  Wharton, 
Tarkington,  Dreiser,  Cabell,  and  Cather  among  the  novelists 
are  to  be  found  in  Percy  Boynton's  some  contemporary 
Americans  (University  of  Chicago  Press) .  E.  L.  could,  I 
think,  find  much  enlightening  material  on  the  current-day 
writers,  even  though  in  the  main  it  is  not  in  the  form  of 
specific  essays  upon  them,  in  Henry  Seidel  Canby's  American 
estimates  (Harcourt,  Brace)  and  his  definitions,  first  and 
second  series  (Harcourt,  Brace) . 
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STANDARDS    OF   CRITICISM 

Mrs.  E.  C.  G.  of  Monroe,  La.,  is  interested  in  "standards  of 
judgment  of  contemporary  literature/'  and  would  like  some 
reading  suggested  that  will  help  her  to  form  a  basis  for  criti- 
cism. 

I  presume  by  standards  of  judgment  she  means  if  not  canons 
of  criticism  at  least  some  of  the  values  which  critics  apply  in 
forming  their  estimate  of  literature.  Max  Eastman's  the  liter- 
ary mind  (Scribners)  is  a  good  work  to  turn  to  for  a  sort  of 
rationale  of  criticism,  and  Ludwig  Lewisohn's  expression  in 
America  should  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  discovery  of  the  forms 
which  literature  has  assumed  and  the  ideals  toward  which  it 
has  striven  in  this  country.  Such  volumes  as  Stuart  Sherman's 
on  contemporary  literature  (Scribners)  and  Henry 
Seidel  Canby's  definitions  (Harcourt,  Brace)  present  gen- 
eral critical  dicta  focussed  about  contemporary  books  and 
linked  up  with  the  currents  of  present-day  life.  It  is  by  reading 
such  volumes  in  criticism  rather  than  by  attempting  to  find  a 
work  setting  forth  rigid  rules  that  an  approach  to  the  critical 
attitude  can  be  made. 
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TENDENCIES    IN    CONTEMPORARY    POETRY 

J.  A.  F.,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  wants  to  know  of  some  books 
published  within  the  past  few  years  dealing  with  tendencies  in 
contemporary  poetry. 

He  will  find  a  discussion,  interesting  but  open  to  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  in  J.  H.  A.  Sparrow's  sense  and  poetry: 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PLANE  OF  MEANING  IN  CONTEMPORARY  VERSE 

(Yale  University  Press) ,  and  further  description  of  the  trend 
of  present-day  verse  in  more  power  to  poets  (Harrison), 
by  Lucia  Trent  and  Edward  Ralph  Cheney. 
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THE    SHORT    STORY 

R.  J.  W.  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  been  assigned  the  subject 
of  the  "Growing  Importance  of  the  Short  Story"  for  a  twenty 
minute  talk  to  her  club,  and  what  ivith  one  thing  and  another 
finds  herself  puzzled  as  to  her  treatment  of  it. 

As  it  happened  just  before  I  picked  up  R.  J.  W.'s  letter,  I 
chanced  to  be  glancing  through  the  leaflet,  Manuscript  News, 
which  the  magazine,  Manuscript,  has  recently  put  out.  The 
leading  feature  of  the  issue  is  an  article  on  the  short  story  by 
one  of  its  practitioners,  Meridel  LeSueur,  which  begins: 

The  short  story  since  Katherine  Mansfield  has  been  marked 
by  a  curious  somnambulance  of  style,  geographic  removal 
in  space  and  time,  a  romantic  evasion  and  psychic  equivoca- 
tion which  seems  to  suggest  that  life  is  cruel  and  bitter  and 
memory  is  literature. 

Proceeding  to  develop  her  thesis  Miss  LeSueur  calls  attention 
to  its  exemplification  in  Story  Magazine  and  the  O'Brien  col- 
lections. It  struck  me  in  reading  R.  J.  W.'s  letter  that  she 
might  be  wise  in  connection  with  her  paper  to  spend  a  little 
time  reading  Story  and  examining  one  or  two  of  the  O'Brien 
volumes  as  a  means  of  getting  orientation  on  the  short  story 
writing  of  the  day  and  those  who  are  finding  the  greatest  favor 
in  the  practice  of  it.  To  place  her  subject  in  historical  perspec- 
tive she  will  find  extremely  useful  the  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  short  story  (Holt) ,  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby, 
which  has  just  this  year  been  issued  in  a  new  edition  brought 

up  to  date  by  Alfred  Dashiell,  and  Fred  Lewis  Pattee's  the 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SHORT  STORY    (Harpers), 

which  has  since  its  publication  some  years  ago  been  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  Twenty  minutes  is  such  a  scant  allowance 
of  time,  that  I  am  afraid  that  R.  J.  W.  will  have  to  make  her 
address  very  general,  and  merely  mention  with  briefest  char- 
acterization the  outstanding  exponents  of  the  short  story  art. 
It  might  be  interesting  for  her  purposes  if  she  could  get  hold 
of  an  old  copy  of  the  Smart  Set  (or,  on  second  thought,  get 
the  smart  set  anthology  edited  with  an  introduction  by 
Burton  Rascoe  and  published  by  Farrar  &  Rinehart)  and 
contrast  the  type  of  fiction  that  appeared  there  with  that 
which  is  now  being  published  by  Story. 


CHAPTER  LXXII 

ANTHOLOGIES    OF    ENGLISH    PROSE 

F.  H.  M.  of  Overbrook,  Pa.,  asks  for  some  anthology  of  dis- 
tinguished English  prose — "a  book  that  may  be  dipped  into 
from  time  to  time."  She  wants  the  names  of  several  such  books, 
and  also  of  others  "which  treat  English  and  American  fiction 
in  similar  manner" 

In  Christopher  Morley's  modern  essays  (Harcourt,  Brace), 
F.  H.  M.  will  find  a  fresh  and  interesting  collection  of  dis- 
sertations of  the  sort  which  Mr.  Morley's  quick  responsiveness 
to  the  minutiae  as  well  as  the  dramatic  aspects  of  life  would  be 
certain  to  select.  These,  of  course,  as  the  title  of  the  volume 
implies,  are  the  product  of  recent  years.  If  F.  H.  M.  wants 
writing  of  older  vintage  as  well  she  will  find  a  book  of  Eng- 
lish essays  (Oxford  University  Press),  edited  by  S.  V.  Ma- 
kower  and  B.  H.  Blackmill,  a  work  which  brings  together  a 
representative  selection  of  essays  from  1 600-1900.  To  this 
she  might  add  Ben  Ray  Redman's  reading  at  random  (Ox- 
ford University  Press),  an  excellently  chosen  compendium, 
and  the  world's  best  essays  (Boni),  an  anthology,  edited 
by  F.  H.  Pritchard,  which  takes  its  way  from  Confucius  to 
Mencken.  Of  course  some  overlapping  is  to  be  expected  in 
these  books.  Of  anthologies  of  fiction  there  has  been  no  end: 
however,  a  few  fairly  recent  ones  would,  I  think,  supply 
F.  H.  M.  with  plenty  of  food  for  enjoyment  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  A  book  that  I  myself  find  surpassingly  good  is  the 
travellers'  library  (Doubleday,  Doran),  edited  by  Somer- 
set Maugham,  and  supplied  by  him  with  pithy  and  illuminat- 
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ing  introductions  for  its  various  sections.  Here  is  God's  plenty 
indeed,  several  complete  novels,  plays,  essays,  poetry,  short 
stories,  all  of  them  of  outstanding  character  and  so  chosen 
that  there  is  something  for  every  taste.  Excellent,  too,  is  Carl 
Van  Doren's  a  London  omnibus  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  nice 
pie  with  plenty  of  plums,  and  the  bedside  book  of  Ameri- 
can short  stories  (Random  House) ,  edited  by  Angus  Bur- 
rell  and  Bennett  A.  Cerf.  Then  there's  a  grand  collection  of 
mystery  tales  for  such  as  likes  them  (and  how  I  do)  in  Dorothy 
Sayers's  omnibus  of  crime  (Harcourt,  Brace),  a  collection 
warranted  to  keep  anyone  with  a  taste  for  thrills  awake  long 
past  the  hour  when  ordinary  well-behaved  citizens  go  to  sleep. 
Dodd,  Mead  publishes  two  anthologies  that  are  eminently 
worth  investigating,  both  edited  by  J.  R.  Colter — the  first 
an  omnibus  of  romance  and  the  second  an  omnibus  of 
adventure.  These  should  be  added  to  the  list. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII 

WHERE    THE    AUTHOR    CAN    TURN 

A.  B.  of  Woodside,  L.  I.,  is  on  a  hunt  for  "any  book  of  recent 
publication  that  lists  various  publishers  of  magazines  and 
books  in  this  country,  with  a  terse  statement  concerning  the 
type  of  story  or  article  that  each  company  desires."  There  are 
two  books  which  will,  I  think,  meet  his  needs.  The  first  is 
where  and  how  to  sell  manuscripts,  a  directory  for  au- 
thors, written,  compiled,  and  arranged  by  William  B.  Mc- 
Courtie,  and  published  by  the  Home  Correspondence  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.  This  lists  book  publishers,  magazine  trade 
papers,  buyers  of  verse,  contests,  radio  and  theatre  fields,  etc. 
Similar,  but  less  detailed,  is  the  writer's  market,  edited  by 
Aron  M.  Mathieu,  and  published  by  The  Writer's  Digest, 
Cincinnati,  O. 
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A    SHAKESPEARE    CONCORDANCE 

S.  G.  B.  of  Neosho,  Mo.,  is  in  search  of  a  Shakespeare  con- 
cordance and  of  collections  which  contain  Shakespeare  quo- 
tations arranged  according  to  topics. 

The  best  and  most  comprehensive  Shakespeare  concordance  is 
Bartlett's  new  and  complete  concordance  or  verbal  in- 
dex TO  WORDS,  PHRASES,  AND  PASSAGES  IN  THE  DRAMATIC 
WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE,  WITH  A  SUPPLEMENTARY  CONCORD- 
ANCE to  the  poems  (Macmillan:  $12.50) .  This  is  based  upon 
the  text  of  the  Globe  edition,  and  gives  the  full  context  for 
each  word  listed,  with  exact  references  to  the  act,  scene,  and 
line.  As  to  the  volumes  containing  a  topical  arrangement  of 
Shakespeare,  such  works  as  Stevenson's  home  book  of  quota- 
tions (Dodd,  Mead) ,  Hoyt's  new  cyclopedia  of  practical 
quotations   (Funk  &  Wagnalls),  and  Putnam's  complete 

BOOK   OF    QUOTATIONS,    PROVERBS,    AND    HOUSEHOLD    WORDS 

(Putnam) ,  the  last  arranged  by  authors  with  a  subject  index, 
contain  a  large  number  of  Shakespearian  quotations  together 
with  those  from  other  authors.  Bartlett's  familiar  quota- 
tions (Little,  Brown)  collects  them  together  under  the  name 
of  the  poet.  If  S.  G.  B.  is  interested  in  a  Shakespeare  glossary  the 
best  is  that  of  Charles  Talbot  Onions  (Oxford  University 
Press) .  The  author,  who  was  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
new  English  dictionary,  aimed  to  supply  definitions  or 
illustrations  of  words  or  senses  now  obsolete  or  surviving  only 
in  archaic  or  provincial  use;  to  furnish  explanations  of  other 
words  involving  allusions  not  generally  familiar,  of  proper 
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names  carrying  with  them  some  connotative  significance  or 
offering  special  interest  or  difficulty,  and  of  idioms  or  col- 
loquial phrases,  the  specialized  use  of  pronouns  and  particles, 
and  the  relation  of  the  poet's  vocabulary  to  the  Midland  area, 
especially  Warwickshire.  His  book  includes  also  obsolete  and 
technical  words  which  occur  only  in  the  stage  directions.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  had  "a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain." 


CHAPTER  LXXV 

CANADIAN   WRITERS    AND   ARTISTS 

E.  F.  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  wants  books  that  will  furnish  ma- 
terial for  a  paper  on  Canadian  prose  writers  and  artists  from 
1761  to  1933. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  Canadian  literature  is  to  be  found 

in  HIGHWAYS  OF  CANADIAN  LITERATURE A  SYNOPTIC  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  CANADA    (ENGLISH) 

from  1760  to  1924  (Toronto:  McClelland  &  Stewart),  by 
J.  D.  Logan  and  Donald  G.  French.  Beginning  with  pre- 
Confederation  literature,  this  work  traces  the  various  trends 
of  Canadian  letters  up  to  the  present,  discussing  in  its  course 
all  the  outstanding  authors.  It  has  a  good  index.  Similar  to  it, 
and  also  good,  is  V.  B.  Rhodenizer's  handbook  of  Canadian 
literature  (Ottawa:  Graphic  Publishers).  Archibald  Mac- 
Mechan's  headwaters  of  Canadian  literature  (McClel- 
land &  Stewart)  includes  French  writers  of  Canada  as  well  as 
English.  The  best  book  on  Canadian  artists  is  the  fine  arts 
in  Canada  (Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada),  by  Newton  Mac- 
Tavish,  a  comprehensive  work  with  many  illustrations. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI 

A    READING    LIST    FOR    THE    YOUNG 

M.  E.  M.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  struggling  to  make  a  not 
impossible  list  of  modern  literature  (say  from  1900)  for  a 
group  of  young  people.  She  wants  it  to  "have  breadth  as  well 
as  depth  of  vision,  and  asks  for  about  twenty-five  titles  in  va- 
rious fields  which  would  give  these  young  folk  a  modern  back- 
ground for  present-day  reading." 

I  can't  from  M.  E.  M.'s  letter  gauge  the  age  of  her  readers  with 
any  certainty,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  ready  for 
completely  adult  if  perhaps  not  sophisticated  reading,  and 
have  selected  books  that  would  seem  in  a  way  to  reflect  the 
temper  and  drift  of  contemporary  society.  I  have  included 
among  them  works  written  outside  America  as  well  as  a  greater 
number,  perhaps,  of  home  origin.  The  titles  represent  merely 
one  selection  that  in  no  way  pretends  to  be  better  than  a  num- 
ber of  others  that  might  be  made. 

Since  nothing  is  more  revealing  of  the  background  and  out- 
look of  a  period  than  the  autobiography  which  springs  from 
it,  I  start  with  a  group  of  volumes  which,  as  it  happens,  reflect 
the  experiences  of  foreigners  who  have  either  become  Ameri- 
cans or  lived  in  America — Michael  Pupin's  from  immigrant 
to  inventor  (Scribners) ,  Mary  Antin's  the  promised  land 
(Houghton  Mifflin) ,  and  Etsu  Sugimoto's  a  daughter  of  the 
samurai  (Doubleday,  Doran) .  These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  in- 
teresting not  only  as  life  stories  but  in  the  light  they  cast  on 
an  alien  society  as  it  appeared  to  intelligent  observers.  To  this 
group,  as  representing  a  reverse  process,  that  is,  the  appearance 
his  own  land  wore  to  one  who  had  long  been  separated  from 
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it,  might  be  added  Louis  Adamic's  the  native's  return 
(Harpers).  Biography  of  another  sort  is  represented  by  two 
books  which  should  find  eager  readers  among  the  young,  Law- 
rence's revolt  in  the  desert  (Doubleday,  Doran)  and  Paul 
de  Kruif's  microbe  hunters    (Harcourt,  Brace).   Passing 
from  biography  to  fiction  there  is  a  list  of  novels  all  of  which 
have  a  common  base,  varied  though  they  are,  in  that  they  are 
indicative  of  the  temper  of  society  and  the  forces  which  at 
their  various  times  of  appearance  were  holding  front  place  in 
public  interest.  These  include  H.  G.  Wells's  mr.  britling  sees 
it  through  (Macmillan) ,  Galsworthy's  the  Forsyte  saga 
(Scribners),  Booth  Tarkington's  alice  adams   (Doubleday, 
Doran),  Du  Bose  Hey  ward's  porgy    (Doubleday,  Doran), 
Sinclair  Lewis's  babbitt  (Harcourt,  Brace)  and  his  most  recent 
novel,  it  can't  happen  here  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  a  book 
which  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  if  every  young  Ameri- 
can could  read,  James  Boyd's  roll  river  (Scribners) ,  Robert 
Nathan's  one  more  spring  (Knopf),  Edna  Ferber's  so  big 
(Doubleday,  Doran) ,  Ellen  Glasgow's  the  sheltered  life 
and  barren  ground  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  Willa  Cather's  my 
antonia    (Houghton  Mifflin),   and  Louis  Bromfield's  the 
farm  (Harpers) .  This,  as  I  said  before,  is  but  a  single  selection 
from  the  books  of  the  last  twenty  years  from  which  other 
groups  might  be  chosen,  but  I  think  it  represents  reading  which 
in  itself  should  be  interesting  and  which  reflects  much  of  the 
background  of  thought  and  feeling  of  recent  years.  There's 
one  book  which  if  read  by  youth  might  serve  as  a  springboard 
to  determined  action,  and  that  is  Vera  Brittain's  testament 
of  youth  (Macmillan),  a  chronicle  of  the  war  years  which 
more  forcefully  and  movingly  than  a  dozen  prepared  peace 
pleas  makes  cause  against  battle.  To  the  foregoing  books  it 
would  be  well,  too,  to  add  Louis  Untermeyer's  modern  Amer- 
ican  poetry   and    modern   English   poetry    (Harcourt, 
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Brace) ,  for  in  the  verse  of  contemporary  times  as  much  as  in 
its  prose  resides  the  spirit  of  peoples.  And  Mr.  Untermeyer, 
skilled  anthologist  that  he  is,  has  here  skimmed  the  cream  from 
recent  poetical  achievement. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII 

A    LIBRARY    FOR    TEN    DOLLARS 

J.  M.  is  about  to  enter  on  the  great  adventure  of  building  a 
library.  She  wants  a  list  of  books  which  can  be  purchased  for 
ten  dollars.  "I  am"  she  writes,  (ta  seventeen-year-old  girl 
and  would  like  books  of  lasting  value  which  might  form  the 
basis  of  a  personal  library." 

"Oh,  frabjous  day!  Callooh!  Callay!"  I  chortled  in  my  joy  at 

this  heaven-sent  opportunity  to  recommend  the  best  dollar's 

worth  of  delight  in  the  world.  For  if  anyone  knows  how  to 

get  more  sheer  pleasure  for  that  small  sum  than  by  coming 

into  possession  of  the  Modern  Library  Giant  which  houses  all 

Jane  Austen's  novels  I'd  like  to  know  the  way.  Ten  dollars 

will  go  a  long  way  in  building  a  library  when  a  single  bill  will 

purchase  so  much,  and  there  are  so  many  excellent  reprint 

editions  of  other  old  and  new  classics  available.  I  don't  know 

what  sort  of  a  library  J.  M.  has  to  fall  back  on  in  the  family 

shelves,  but  I  should  think,  even  if  it's  duplication,  she  ought 

to  have  Shakespeare,  vanity  fair,  and  david  copperfield 

on  her  own.  The  last  two  are  available  at  seventy  cents  apiece 

in  the  Everyman's  Library  edition  (Dutton) ;  there's  a  heaven 

for  you  at  low  cost.  Grosset  &  Dunlap  issues  a  dollar  edition 

of  Shakespeare  which  not  only  contains  the  complete  works 

but  the  notes  entire  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare.  And  for 

seventy  cents  again  in  the  Everyman's  Library  edition  is  to  be 

had  one  of  the  best  anthologies  of  English  verse   (and  their 

number  is  legion  so  this  is  no  slight  distinction) ,  no  other  than 

Palgrave's  golden  treasury.  But  to  get  down  to  something 

more  modern.  There's  no  better  recent  biography  for  a  girl 
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like  J.  M.  to  choose  than  Lytton  Strachey's  queen  victoria 
(Blue  Ribbon  Books:  $i)  which  certainly  should  interest  her 
in  the  period  which  is  the  background  of  so  much  of  the  litera- 
ture which  might  well  be  added  to  her  shelves  as  they  grow. 
Then,  since  for  ten  dollars  she  must  limit  herself  rigidly  in 
the  number  of  books  she  buys,  she  might  add  to  her  selection 
two  excellent  omnibus  collections,  the  traveller's  library 
(Doubleday,  Doran:  $2.50) ,  edited  by  W.  Somerset  Maugham, 
and  an  American  omnibus  (Doubleday,  Doran:  $2.75), 
edited  by  Carl  Van  Doren.  Here  she  will  find  examples  of  some 
of  the  outstanding  work  of  contemporary  times — in  the  first 
volume  Arnold  Bennett's  old  wives  tale,  Swinnerton's  noc- 
turne, Max  Beerbohm's  the  happy  hypocrite,  David  Gar- 
nett's  lady  into  fox,  Conrad's  youth,  Wells's  the  country 
of  the  blind,  E.  M.  Forster's  the  celestial  omnibus,  and 
short  stories  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Aldous  Huxley,  Katherine 
Mansfield,  to  mention  but  a  trio  of  names,  and  poetry  and 
essays  by  the  leading  English  writers  of  both,  an  American 
omnibus  will  give  her  Booth  Tarkington's  alice  adams,  Don 
Marquis's  "archy  and  mehitabel,"  Robert  Nathan's  autumn, 
stories  by  Ring  Lardner,  Dorothy  Parker,  Ernest  Hemingway, 
Sherwood  Anderson,  and  others,  and  poetry  by  such  authors 
as  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Robert  Frost,  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson,  the  Benets,  and  Elinor  Wylie. 

Sixty-five  cents  still  to  be  spent!  Add  a  nickel  to  it,  and  the 
Everyman's  Library  iliad  to  the  shelf.  I  don't  pretend  to 
present  this  list  to  J.  M.  as  a  model  one  by  any  manner  of 
means.  Probably  some  of  its  titles  are  downstairs  in  the  family 
library.  But  all  of  these  a  girl  should  rejoice  to  have  as  personal 
possessions  where  she  could  lay  hands  on  them  at  will,  and 
where  when  she  had  had  enough  of  a  present-day  writer  she 
could  turn  to  one  of  the  great  writers  of  an  older  time,  or 
where,  having  for  the  nonce  had  enough  of  them,  she  could 
find  something  of  her  own  day  on  which  to  regale  herself. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII 

AMERICA    IN    LITERATURE 

W.  N.  S.  of  New  York  City  turites  that  rrin  a  study  of 
American  history  my  boys  would  be  greatly  aided  by  substan- 
tial lists  of  books — novels,  short  stories,  plays,  or  poems  that 
would  make  them  realize  the  elements  that  go  to  make  tip  our 
civilization.  The  boys  are  average  high  school  students,  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age."  He  would  like  works  which  cover 
not  only  the  foreign  elements  in  America  but  that  cast  light 
as  well  on  its  different  sections,  its  business,  industries,  etc. 

What  fun  to  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  life  still 
free  of  complications  and  books  to  fall  back  upon  when  violent 
exercise  wearies!  I  can  still  recall  the  fervor  with  which  all  of 
us,  as  the  school  term  drew  to  its  end,  made  lists  of  what  we 
would  read  during  the  coming  months  of  idleness  and  how 
many,  alas!  of  those  titles  upon  our  pads  still  remained  un- 
touched when  we  met  again  in  the  Fall.  Yet  some  of  those 
volumes  we  did  take  from  home  shelves  or  libraries,  and  long, 
delicious  hours  we  spent  with  them.  So  perhaps  if  none  of 
W.  N.  S.'s  boys  reads  all  or  even  many  of  the  books  I  am  about 
to  suggest  they  will  all  at  any  rate  read  some  and  find  them 
absorbing  as  well  as  informing. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  getting  insight  into  the  com- 
posite that  is  America  and  the  ingredients  that  form  it  than 
by  means  of  some  of  the  biographies  of  the  immigrants  who 
have  become  outstanding  members  of  the  nation.  Any  boy 
ought  to  thrill  to  such  a  chronicle  as  Jacob  Riis's  the  making 
of  an  American  (Macmillan)  or  Michael  Pupin's  from  im- 
migrant to  inventor  (Scribners) ,  and  find  fascinating  the 
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Americanization  of  edward  bok  (Scribners)  and  Mary 
Antin's  the  promised  land  (Houghton  Mifflin) ,  even  though 
the  last-named  recounts  the  experiences  of  a  mere  member  of 
the  female  sex.  Louis  Adamic's  laughing  through  the 
jungle  (Harpers) ,  with  its  descriptions  among  other  things 
of  life  as  it  is  lived  by  the  great  army  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  and 
Ludwig  Lewisohn's  upstream  (Boni  &  Liveright) ,  which  on 
the  other  hand  gives  a  picture  of  an  intellectual  among  in- 
tellectuals, are  both  of  them  illuminating  documents  on  the 
melting  pot  process.  Dealing  with  two  of  the  elements  of 
American  life  which  have  been  less  happily  assimilated  than 
the  others,  Booker  T.  Washington's  up  from  slavery 
(Doubleday,  Doran)  and  Charles  A.  Eastman's  from  the 
deep  woods  to  civilization  (Little,  Brown) ,  chapters  in 
the  autobiography  of  an  Indian,  should  not  be  missed. 

The  fiction  of  a  country,  no  less  than  its  biography,  affords 
an  enlightening  view  of  the  traits,  currents,  and  stream  of  its 
life.  W.  N.  S.'s  boys  would  do  well,  I  think,  to  read  first  some 
historical  novels  like  Kenneth  L.  Roberts's  rabble  in  arms 
(Doubleday,  Doran),  a  tale  of  Revolutionary  days,  Christo- 
pher Ward's  the  strange  adventures  of  Jonathan  drew 
(Simon  &  Schuster) ,  and  Merle  E.  Colby's  all  ye  people 
(Viking) ,  both  of  these  last  stories  of  the  period  when  Ver- 
mont and  other  New  England  states  were  sending  large  num- 
bers of  their  inhabitants  on  trek  to  the  Middle  West,  Leonard 
Ehrlich's  god's  angry  man  (Simon  &  Schuster),  which  takes 
John  Brown  for  hero,  James  Boyd's  marching  on  (Scrib- 
ners) ,  a  romance  of  the  Civil  War,  and  Margaret  Mitchell's 
gone  with  the  wind  (Macmillan) ,  the  latest  and  one  of 
the  most  excellent  of  the  Civil  War  stories,  and  then  advance 
to  fiction  of  a  later  time.  Here,  almost  at  random,  I  choose 
from  the  vast  number  of  works  depicting  the  American  scene 
Willa  Cather's  my  antonia  (Knopf) ,  with  its  Bohemian  im- 
migrant girl  in  the  Nebraska  background,  O.  E.  Rolvaag's 
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giants  in  the  earth  (Harpers) ,  recounting  the  experiences 
of  Norwegian  settlers  in  Minnesota,  Oliver  La  Farge's  laugh- 
ing boy  (Houghton  Mifflin) ,  an  excellent  novel  of  Indian  life, 
Phil  Stong's  story  of  Iowa  farm  life,  state  fair  (Appleton- 
Century),  and  Louis  Bromfield's  the  farm  (Harpers), 
with  its  picture  of  Ohio;  Ellen  Glasgow's  barren  ground 
and  the  romantic  comedians  (both  Doubleday,  Doran), 
to  select  from  her  admirable  books  two  representing 
different  phases  of  Virginia  life;  Sinclair  Lewis's  main 
street  (Harcourt,  Brace),  that  recent  classic  of  small  town 
life  playing  in  Minnesota,  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts's  time  of 
man  (Viking)  and  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings's  south  moon 
under  (Scribners) ,  the  first  a  tale  of  Kentucky  mountaineers 
and  the  second  laid  in  Florida;  Du  Bose  Heyward's  story  of 
negro  life  in  Charleston,  porgy  (Doubleday,  Doran),  and  to 
bring  New  York  City,  with  its  polygot  population  and  its 
dramatic  possibilities,  into  the  scene,  those  older  works,  the 
short  stories  of  O.  Henry  and  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and 
such  a  newer  book — a  proletarian  novel — as  Albert  Halper's 
union  square  (Viking). 

So  much  for  fiction.  W.  N.  S.  wanted  poetry,  too,  that 
would  be  portrayal  of  America.  Some  Whitman,  of  course,  the 
boys  should  read;  Whittier  and  Longfellow,  both  of  them  in 
a  sense  historians  as  well  as  poets,  they  probably  have  had  in 
their  school  courses.  But  they  should  add  to  these  old  standbys, 
John  G.  Neihardt's  the  song  of  the  Indian  wars  (Macmil- 
lan) ,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  john  brown's  body  (Double- 
day,  Doran) ,  the  book  of  Americans  (Farrar  &  Rinehart) , 
by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  and  Rosemary  Benet,  Edgar  Lee 
Masters's  spoon  river  anthology,  and  some  of  the  work  of 
Robert  Frost,  Amy  Lowell,  and  Carl  Sandburg.  And  they 
ought,  too,  to  read  Vachel  Lindsay. 

Finally,  since  they  are  specially  interested  in  getting  an  in- 
sight into  what  constitute  the  distinguishing  traits  of  various 
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sections  of  the  country,  I  would  suggest  that  the  boys  read 
these  united  states  (Liveright) ,  a  symposium  edited  by 
Ernest  Gruening,  which  takes  up  the  Union  state  by  state,  oc- 
casionally with  real  brilliance;  Frank  Ernest  Hill's  what  is 
American?  (Day),  and  Morris  Markey's  this  country  of 
yours  (Little,  Brown). 


CHAPTER  LXXIX 

TRAVEL    BOOKS    FOR   THE   YOUNG 

V.  C.  M.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  wishes  to  compile  a  list  of  fairly 
recent  travel  books  which  will  be  of  interest  to  high  school 
boys  and  girls.  Most  of  the  titles  in  her  library  at  present  arey 
she  says,  out  of  date  and  not  at  all  popular. 

Since  high  school  youth  is  still  in  that  enviable  age  when  the 
mere  thought  of  adventure  sets  the  pulses  to  racing,  I  have 
drawn  up  a  list  which  contains  books  dealing  in  the  main  with 
the  lesser  travelled  parts  of  the  world  where  the  unexpected 
may  still  be  supposed  to  lurk  around  the  corner  and  excitement 
to  wait  on  daring.  Peter  Fleming's  Brazilian  adventure 

(Scribners)  is  a  work  of  the  sort,  fresh,  debonair,  and  full  of 
the  zest  of  the  Englishman  who  feels  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  calling  and  "ever  with  a  frolic  welcome"  takes  hardship 
and  mishap.  The  brief  volume  in  which  James  Norman  Hall 
recounts  his  experiences  on  a  trip  from  Tahiti  to  Pitcairn's 
Island  in  search  of  information  concerning  the  men  of  the 
Bounty  is  full  of  the  same  sort  of  incident  that  gave  the  Ac- 
tionized versions  of  the  famous  mutiny  which  he  and  Charles 
Nordhoff  wrote  so  much  fascination,  the  tale  of  a  ship- 
wreck (Houghton  Mifflin),  indeed,  reads  almost  like  a  frag- 
ment from  pitcairn's  island  itself.  In  Turkestan  reunion 

(Day)  Eleanor  Lattimore  presents  in  book  form  the  copious 
letters  she  sent  home  to  her  family  depicting  the  alarms  and 
excursions  of  a  trip  she  and  her  husband  made  through  Chinese 
Turkestan.  The  Lattimores  travelled  whenever  possible  in  na- 
tive fashion,  passed  their  nights  at  crude  inns,  ate  the  food  of 
the  country,  talked  to  the  inhabitants,  and  forgot  about  the 
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difficulties  of  their  journeying  in  the  interest  of  their  experi- 
ences. The  letters  are  informal  and  lively,  and  make  entertain- 
ing reading. 

I'm  not  sure  that  boys  and  girls  will  be  quite  as  appreciative 
as  are  more  seasoned  readers  of  the  literary  quality  and  fine 
observation  that  lend  distinction  to  F.  M.  Stark's  valleys  of 
the  assassins  (Dutton) ,  but  even  though  they  may  read  it 
without  full  recognition  of  its  merits  they  can  hardly  fail  to 
enjoy  this  Englishwoman's  narrative.  An  archaeologist  whose 
knowledge  lends  edge  to  her  impressions,  she  presents  a  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  people,  customs,  and  scenery  of  Persia.  Inci- 
dentally, while  I'm  writing  of  this  book,  I'm  put  in  mind  of 
Carl  R.  Raswan's  black  tents  of  Arabia  (Little,  Brown), 
a  vividly  pictorial  and  exceedingly  interesting  chronicle,  full 
of  the  side  lights,  the  bits  of  personal  characterization,  and  the 
fragments  of  conversation  which  are  what  lend  vivacity  to  a 
travel  book.  Quite  different  from  it,  but  full,  too,  of  interest 
is  first  over  Everest!  (McBride) ,  by  P.  F.  W.  Fellowes  and 
some  of  the  associates  who  accompanied  him  on  the  hazardous 
airplane  flights  over  "the  top  of  the  world."  The  various  ac- 
counts are  given  in  the  words  of  the  pilots  and  observers,  and 
are  accompanied  by  a  magnificent  set  of  illustrations.  Young 
people,  too,  especially  young  boys,  might  find  extremely  inter- 
esting an  eastern  odyssey  (Little,  Brown),  by  Georges  Le 
Fevre,  which  describes  the  Citroen  Trans-Asiatic  motor  expe- 
dition from  Beirut  to  Peking,  an  adventure  of  high  sort,  and 
certainly  they  as  well  as  their  elders  ought  to  find  absorbing 
reading  in  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  we  (Putnam)  and  his  wife's 
north  to  the  orient  (Harcourt,  Brace).  Anne  Morrow 
Lindbergh's  book,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  travel 
records  of  the  past  few  years. 

But  lest  V.  C.  M.'s  boys  and  girls  feel  that  travel  to  be  in- 
teresting has  to  be  in  the  remote  corners  of  the  world,  I  add  to 
my  list  such  books  as  Louis  Adamic's  the  native's  return 
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(Harpers),  S.  Tatiakov's  a  Chinese  testament  (Simon  & 
Schuster) ,  and  by  way  of  complete  and  startling  change,  Lewis 
Gannett's  sweet  land  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  the  chronicle  of 
a  tour  through  our  own  United  States. 


CHAPTER  LXXX 

LIVES    OF   THE    GREAT 

E.  M.  of  DeWitt,  Arkansas,  wants  inexpensive  books  or 
pamphlets  containing  biographical  material  that  would  in- 
terest children  ten  to  fourteen  years  old.  "There  is  no  particu- 
lar group  of  writers  I  want  .  .  .  but  I  do  want  something 
that  will  make  them  seem  like  people  and  not  a  list  of  facts 
about  births,  parentage,  education,  and  deaths." 

There  is,  of  course,  an  enormous  number  of  books  celebrating 
the  achievements  of  men  and  women  of  action,  but  far  fewer 
containing  material  on  writers  which,  I  judge  from  her  letter, 
is  what  E.  M.  wants.  In  order  to  meet  her  qualifications  of  "in- 
expensive" I  am  choosing  collections,  rather  than  individual 
biographies,  though  I  can't  resist  mentioning  the  lives  of 
Louisa  Alcott  by  Edna  Cheney  and  Cornelia  Meigs.  As  if  in 
answer  to  prayer  comes  the  junior  book  of  authors  (Wil- 
son) ,  edited  by  Stanley  J.  Kunitz  and  Howard  Hay  craft.  Here, 
in  autobiographical  record  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  ob- 
tain it,  are  sketches  of  the  outstanding  writers  dear  to  the  heart 
of  childhood — of  those  authors  who  write  specifically  for  the 
young  and  such  others  as  address  themselves  in  general  to 
adults,  but  whose  work  in  part  at  least  appeals  to  youth — au- 
thors such  as  Dickens,  Barrie,  Milne,  Conan  Doyle,  Mark 
Twain. 

It  is  a  lively  volume,  packed  full  of  interesting  fact,  and 
should  prove  a  treasure  house  of  the  sort  of  material  E.  M. 
wants.  She'll  find  useful,  too,  such  books  as  Sarah  Bolton 
Knowle's  lives  of  girls  who  became  famous  (Crowell), 
which  contains  chapters  on  artists,  reformers,   and  writers 
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(among  the  latter  are  George  Eliot  and  Louisa  Alcott) ,  Mary 
R.  Parkman's  heroes  of  today  (Century)  which  includes 
lives  of  Muir,  Burroughs,  Rupert  Brooke,  Grenfell,  and  others, 
and  her  heroines  of  service  (Century) ,  which  among 
others  presents  sketches  of  Mary  Antin  and  Jane  Addams. 
William  Rose  Benet's  poems  for  youth  (Dutton)  contains 
brief  introductions  to  its  selections  presenting  pertinent  com- 
ment on  the  life  and  work  of  the  poets  represented,  the 
winged  horse  (Doubleday,  Doran),  by  Joseph  Auslander 
and  Frank  Ernest  Hill,  is  a  most  excellent  and  lively  history 
of  poetry  and  the  poets. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI 

SOCIAL   INSURANCE,    STRIKES,    ETC. 

F.  E.  F.  of  Durant,  Oklahoma,  asks  for  books  suitable  for 
high  school  pupils  on  Social  Insurance,  Stability  and  Money, 
Banking  and  Currency,  Munitions  and  Strikes. 

Since  the  whole  question  of  social  insurance  is  still  a  matter  of 
debate  in  this  country  and  that  of  finance  bids  pause  even  to 
the  bankers  themselves,  I  enter  upon  my  reply  to  the  first  three 
of  F.  E.  F.'s  categories  with  doubt  and  timidity.  The  book  on 
social  insurance  which  I  think  most  likely  to  engage  the  inter- 
est of  young  people  (though  it  is  written  for  those  whose  con- 
cern with  the  matter  is  of  mature  nature)  is  Abraham  Epstein's 

INSECURITY A    CHALLENGE    TO    AMERICA     (Smith    &    Haas) . 

This  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  conditions  in  the  United 
States  together  with  a  survey  of  the  practical  working  of  social 
insurance  in  foreign  lands.  It  takes  up  and  discusses  the  prob- 
lems of  workmen's  compensation,  old  age  insurance,  sick  bene- 
fits, etc.,  in  this  country  and  advances  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
meet  them.  Mr.  Epstein  favors  compulsory  insurance.  As  to 
the  books  on  financial  matters,  a  readable  text  that  has  proved 
popular  enough  to  go  through  several  editions  is  John  T.  Hol- 
lo worth's  money  and  banking  ( Appleton-Century) .  WHAT 
everybody  wants  to  know  about  money  (Knopf ) ,  a  com- 
pendium edited  by  the  English  economist,  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  pre- 
sents chapters  by  a  variety  of  authorities  on  various  phases  of 
its  subject,  all  of  them  written  for  the  intelligent  layman  and 
couched  in  untechnical  language.  A  third  book  which  might 

prove  useful  is  Marcus  A.  Rose's  a  primer  of  money  (Whit- 
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tlesey  House),  a  manual  also  intended  for  the  uninitiate  and 
written  in  clear  fashion. 

There  are  three  works  any  or  all  of  which  should  prove 
arresting  reading  for  high  school  students  interested  in  the 
important  matter  of  the  manufacture  of,  and  trade  in,  muni- 
tions. The  first  of  these  is  really  no  more  than  a  pamphlet 
which  thus  makes  available  in  inexpensive  form  the  article 
which,  when  it  appeared  in  Fortune  magazine  under  the  title 
arms  and  the  men  (pamphlet,  Doubleday,  Doran),  aroused 
widespread  comment.  The  others  are  full-length  books  both 
of  them  covering  much  the  same  ground — and  a  bloody 
ground  it  is — merchants  of  death  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  by  H. 
C.  Englebrecht  and  F.  C.  Hanighen,  and  iron,  blood  and 
profits  (Harpers) ,  by  George  Seldes.  As  to  strikes,  there  is  a 
book  entitled  i  break  strikes — the  technique  of  pearl  l. 
bergoff  (McBride),  by  Edward  Levinson,  which  is  a  docu-. 
mented  record  of  strikebreaking  in  America,  full  of  matter 
that  will  fall  in  with  the  contentions  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  weight  of  government  falls  against  the  strikebreaker.  Louis 
Adamic's  dynamite  (Viking)  is  another  account  of  class  vio- 
lence in  America.  For  a  personal  and  picturesque  portrayal  of 
the  stress  of  a  strike  Lauren  Gilfillan's  I  went  to  pit  college 
(Viking)  yields  interesting  reading.  Miss  Gilfillan,  a  univer- 
sity graduate,  lived  for  a  time  in  a  Pennsylvania  mining  town 
and  shared  the  experiences  of  its  laboring  population.  Her 
book  is  a  vivid  depiction  of  life  under  pressure  of  work  and 
distress,  with  many  vignettes  of  persons  and  experience. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII 

BOOKS    ON    THE    INDIAN    FOR    CHILDREN 

R.  R.  of  Chicago,  111.,  wishes  a  list  of  books  dealing  with  the 
American  Indian  suitable  for  children  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  old. 

I  answer  R.  R.'s  question  with  trepidation  for  he  is  himself  an 
anthropologist  and  undoubtedly  demands  scrupulous  exacti- 
tude in  the  information  the  books  on  the  Indian  will  contain. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  interest  of  the 
youngster  of  seven  and  that  of  the  child  of  twelve.  Still,  I 
suppose  that  the  works  the  older  child  reads  with  ease  and  en- 
joyment can  be  adapted  by  judicious  guidance  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  younger. 

None  among  the  books  on  the  American  Indian  is  likely  to 
have  more  appeal  for  young  folks  than  those  in  which  the  red 
men  have  told  the  story  of  their  own  lives.  An  autobiography 
like  Buffalo  Child  Long  Lance's  long  lance  (Farrar  &  Rine- 
hart),  for  instance,  with  its  account  of  boyhood  among  the 
Siksika  Indians  and  the  tribal  life  and  ceremonies  of  the  Cana- 
dian Blackfeet,  or  Charles  A.  Eastman's  Indian  boyhood, 

OLD  INDIAN  DAYS,  and  INDIAN  HEROES  AND  GREAT  CHIEF- 
TAINS (Little,  Brown) ,  chronicles  of  a  youth  spent  among  the 
Dakotas,  are  sure  to  prove  fascinating  reading.  So,  too,  is  Lu- 
ther Standing  Bear's  my  people  the  sioux  (Houghton 
Mifflin) ,  which  has  the  added  fillip  for  youth  of  the  fact  that 
the  author  after  he  had  left  his  reservation  was  for  a  time  one 
of  Buffalo  Bill's  company.  George  Bird  Grinnell's  many  books 
are  among  the  best  on  the  Indian,  and  the  fiction  of  J.  W. 
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Schultz  is  interesting  and  in  the  main  authentic.  Elaine  Goodale 
Eastman's  yellow  star  (Little,  Brown)  has  for  years  been 
a  popular  work  with  girls  from  twelve  to  eighteen.  There  are 
other  volumes,  like  Hamlin  Garland's  collection  of  fourteen 
stories  entitled  the  book  of  the  American  Indian  (Har- 
pers) and  Edward  S.  Curtis's  the  Indian  days  of  long  ago 
(World  Book  Company)  which  should  likewise  prove  of  in- 
terest, as  should,  too,  the  Indian  how  book  (Doubleday, 
Dor  an),  by  Arthur  C.  Parker  (Gawaso  Wanneh).  This  last 
is  a  volume  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians 
made  their  canoes  and  wigwams,  fashioned  their  totem  poles, 
and  in  general  prepared  the  means  of  life. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  author  who  still  stands  preeminent 
in  interest  in  his  writing  concerning  the  Indians,  and  that  is 
Parkman.  Little,  Brown  issues  what  it  calls  the  boy's  park- 
man,  with  illustrations  by  Frederic  Remington  and  has  an 
edition  of  the  Oregon  trail  with  pictures  by  Wyeth. 

I  can't,  I  simply  can't,  leave  the  subject  of  literature  on  the 
Indians  without  mention  of  an  author  whose  redskins  are  com- 
pletely discredited,  but  who,  I  still  think,  more  than  any  other 
could  rouse  interest  in  the  Indian.  That,  of  course,  is  Cooper. 
If  I  wanted  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  in  the  child  for  the  native 
American  I'd  give  him  the  leatherstocking  tales  the  min- 
ute he  was  old  enough  to  read  them  with  enjoyment,  and  I'd 
let  scientific  knowledge  take  care  of  itself  afterwards.  Cer- 
tainly after  he  had  read  those  novels  the  Indian  could  never  be 
an  object  of  indifference  to  a  lad,  and  the  chances  are  nine  out 
of  ten  that  he  would  approach  any  other  literature  about  him 
the  more  eagerly  because  of  Cooper's  tales. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII 

FOR   A   BOY   OF   ELEVEN 

Father  R.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  asks  for  a  reading  list  for  an 
eager  young  nephew  of  eleven. 

I've  assembled  a  rather  heterogeneous  collection  of  titles  for 
the  youngster,  giving  him  a  little  biography,  a  dash  of  geog- 
raphy, and  considerable  fiction.  The  Quennells'  books,  a  his- 
tory of  everyday  things  in  England  (Scribners) ,  which  is 
in  four  parts  of  which  the  last  brings  the  record  down  to  the 
present,  ought  to  delight  an  intelligent  boy,  for  they  are  packed 
full  of  fascinating  facts  and  no  less  full  of  fascinating  illus- 
trations. Written  for  children,  those  of  their  elders  unwary 
enough  to  dip  into  them,  will  find  themselves  drawn  on  from 
page  to  page  to  the  detriment  of  whatever  task  may  be  clamor- 
ing for  attention.  I  don't  know  any  other  book  of  its  size 
which  gives  more  vivid  picturization  of  society  than  the  last 
volume  of  the  series,  subtitled  the  age  of  production.  Any 
child  who  wants  to  know  how  his  grandmother  looked  when 
she  played  golf  or  tennis  in  the  early  days  of  woman's  entrance 
upon  these  sports,  or  how  his  mother  stepped  forth  when  she 
went  calling  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  or 
how  the  laborers  of  England  went  equipped  to  their  work,  and 
how  the  industrialists  changed  the  face  of  the  land,  will  find 
it  presented  here  in  delightful  fashion.  Another  work  of  dif- 
ferent sort  which  offers  facts  to  youth  with  all  the  animation 
of  fiction  is  Hendrik  Van  Loon's  geography  (Simon  & 
Schuster) ,  an  account  written  in  its  author's  usual  vivacious 
manner  and  illustrated  in  the  style  so  peculiarly  his  own.  To 
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this  brace  of  books  might  be  added  the  young  folks'  book 
of  discovery  (Little,  Brown),  my  life  with  the  Eskimos 
(Macmillan) ,  by  Viljalmur  Stefansson,  and  Alan  J.  Villiers's 
by  way  of  cape  horn  (Holt) .  Then  there's  the  ancient 
world,  which  especially  in  fiction  version,  should  have  high  in- 
terest for  youth.  Here  can  be  grouped  such  books  as  Bulwer 
Lytton's  the  last  days  of  pompeii  (to  be  had  in  any  number 
of  inexpensive  editions,  including  the  Everyman  Library  one) , 
Kipling's  puck  of  poor's  hill  and  rewards  and  fairies 
(both  Doubleday,  Doran),  and  Naomi  Mitchison's  the  con- 
quered (Harcourt,  Brace),  the  book  of  froissart  (Scrib- 
ners)  and  the  story  of  king  Arthur  and  his  knights 
(Scribners),  by  Howard  Pyle,  are  works  in  which  every  boy 
is  sure  to  delight.  I  don't  mention  here  the  standard  historical 
novels  like  ivanhoe  and  the  talisman,  or  such  works  as 
Cooper's  the  last  of  the  mohicans  and  the  spy,  for  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  Father  R.'s  small  nephew  knows  all 
about  them.  And  now,  because  space  urges  me  on,  I  tumble 
together  without  rhyme  or  reason  the  titles  of  a  number  of 
books  that  I'm  sure  would  rejoice  any  boy's  heart — Steven- 
son's treasure  island,  Jules  Verne's  twenty  thousand 
leagues  under  the  sea  (Macmillan) ,  Mark  Twain's  immor- 
tal works,  Jack  London's  the  call  of  the  wild  (Macmil- 
lan), Alfred  Ollivant's  bob,  son  of  battle  (Doubleday, 
Doran),  Will  James's  smoky  (Scribners),  and  Eric  Kelly's 
the  trumpeter  of  krakow  (Macmillan) ,  this  last  a  charm- 
ing historical  tale.  Finally,  by  way  of  supplying  some  biog- 
raphy I  add  Plutarch's  lives  for  boys  and  girls  (Stokes) , 
freely  retold  by  W.  M.  Weston,  Indian  boyhood  and  from 
the  deep  woods  to  civilization  (Little,  Brown) ,  by  Charles 
A.  Eastman,  Stewart  Edward  White's  daniel  boone.  wil- 
derness scout  (Appleton-Century),  and  Carl  Sandburg's 
abe  Lincoln  grows  up  (Harcourt,  Brace) .  The  foregoing,  as 
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can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  is  a  haphazard  assortment  of  titles,  but 
there  ought  to  be  among  them  good  reading  for  an  intelligent 
boy  of  eleven,  even  though  many  of  the  books  mentioned  are 
adapted  perhaps  to  somewhat  older  tastes  than  his. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV 

children's  classics 

R.  R.  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  who  is  a  "grand -auntie" 
wishes  a  selected  list  of  "classics  every  child  should  know." 

Now  who  that  ever  loved  books  as  a  child  could  resist  such  an 
opportunity  to  make  propaganda  for  his  favorites,  or  once 
launched  upon  naming  the  volumes  he  cherished  but  would 
find  himself  in  hot  water  in  holding  them  down  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  him  by  space?  As  for  myself,  to  make  a 
bad  matter  worse,  no  sooner  had  I  begun  to  go  over  in  my 
mind  the  "classics"  than  there  popped  into  my  head  all  those 
many  other  volumes  far  from  classics  which  I  read  surrepti- 
tiously, the  yards  of  Henty  and  Alger  and  Edward  S.  Ellis 
which  I  purloined  from  my  brothers,  the  stray  volumes  which 
my  incautious  elders — little  thinking  that  childish  taste  would 
relish — left  about  in  odd  corners;  an  illustrated  edition  of 
manon  lescaut,  a  trilby  someone  had  put  on  a  pantry  shelf, 
a  paper  bound  novel  with  a  Russian  princess  for  heroine  who 
with  no  provocation  at  all  that  I  could  discover  threatened  to 
plunge  the  jewelled  dagger  she  drew  from  her  hair  into  the 
heart  of  the  villain — all  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  left  by  visitors 
and  thrust  into  cupboards  or  closets.  I  still  wish  I  knew  what 
that  tale  with  the  melodramatic  heroine  contained — "The 
Heart  of  the  Princess  Osra"  I  think  it  was  called — and  I  re- 
member nothing  of  it  but  the  dagger  episode.  As  I  recall  I  was 
about  ten  when  I  read  it,  and  it  was  only  years  later  when  I 
recurred  to  it  in  my  thoughts  that  my  bewilderment  over  the 
lovely  lady's  violent  action  began  to  be  dissipated.  From  my 
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own  experience  I  am  quite  convinced  that  most  of  what  par- 
ents dread  lest  children  get  from  books  passes  completely  over 
their  heads,  and  that  their  inexperience  takes  from  classics  and 
other  works  supposedly  too  advanced  for  them  much  that  is 
beautiful  and  little  that  is  harmful.  Which,  however,  doesn't 
mean  that  I  don't  believe  in  bestowing  on  the  child  a  carefully 
selected  library  adapted  to  his  years. 

So  now  I'm  back  at  the  classics.  I'm  omitting  names  of  pub- 
lishers in  enumerating  them,  for  in  all  but  a  few  instances  they 
are  out  of  copyright  and  issued  under  several  imprints,  and 
I'm  passing  over  mother  goose  and  Kate  Greenaway,  and  the 
fairy  stories — Grimm  and  Andersen  and  Laboulaye  and  other 
collections  of  folk  tales — and  starting  in  with  Lewis  Carroll's 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND   and   THROUGH   THE   LOOKING-GLASS, 

Hawthorne's  wonder  book,  Kingsley's  water  babies,  Kip- 
ling's just  so  stories,  Ruskin's  king  of  the  golden  river, 
Charles  Carryl's  davy  and  the  goblin,  Lucretia  Hale's  pe- 
terkin  papers,  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  uncle  remus  stories, 
Kipling's  jungle  books  and  puck  of  poor's  hill,  the  Ara- 
bian nights'  entertainment,  Wyss's  SWISS  family  robin- 
son,  Defoe's  robinson  crusoe  (awful  confession,  I've  never 
read  it  through  except  in  words  of  one  syllable) ,  Swift's  Gul- 
liver's travels,  and  Stevenson's  a  child's  garden  of  verses. 
I  haven't  segregated  the  foregoing  books  in  age  categories,  be- 
cause though  some  of  them  will  appeal  to  younger  children 
than  others,  almost  all  of  them  will  still  be  thumbed  even  when 
the  more  advanced  books  have  become  favorites.  They  should 
carry  the  child  along  happily  until  about  his  ninth  year  after 
which  he  or  she  will  be  ready  for  little  women  and  the  rest 
of  Louisa  Alcott,  for  Mark  Twain's  adventures  of  tom 
sawyer,  Stevenson's  treasure  island,  Kenneth  Grahame's 
the  wind  in  the  willows,  George  Macdonald's  at  the 

BACK  OF  THE  NORTHWIND,  Thackeray's  THE  ROSE  AND  THE 

ring,  Irving's  alhambra,  Jules  Verne's  the  mysterious 
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ISLAND    and   TWENTY   THOUSAND   LEAGUES    UNDER   THE    SEA, 

and  a  don  quixote  edited  for  children.  Then,  between  eleven 
and  thirteen,  the  child  can  read  with  delight  Stevenson's  kid- 
napped, Scott's  ivanhoe,  Dickens's  the  tale  of  two  cities, 
Cooper's  the  last  of  the  mohicans  and  the  spy,  Mark 
Twain's  the  prince  and  the  pauper,  Dumas's  the  three 
musketeers,  and  (oh,  ineffable  excitement  and  delight)  the 
adventures  of  sherlock  holmes.  And  there  I  end  my 
main  list,  for  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  after  that  age  children 
should  be  reading  fairly  broadly  among  the  adult  classics,  and 
that  if  they  don't  do  it  in  the  years  between  thirteen  and 
seventeen  they  are  never  going  to  read  some  of  the  world's 
best  literature.  Yet  before  I  actually  conclude  I  want  to  make 
a  plea  for  a  few  books  rarely  read  at  all  today,  Maria  Edge- 
worth's  tales,  some  of  which  are  intended  for  little  tots,  others 
for  children  in  the  eight  to  ten  category,  and  still  others,  the 
novels  of  Irish  life,  for  the  adult  reader.  The  stories  for  chil- 
dren are  didactic,  to  be  sure,  and  have  a  British  tinge  which 
lends  them  an  unfamiliar  turn,  but  they  are  good  tales  with 
sufficient  lively  incident  to  offset  their  moral  teachings.  And, 
oh,  I  almost  forgot  to  mention  Thomas  Hughes's  tom  brown 
at  rugby   (personally  I  loved  tom  brown  at  oxford  as 
well) ,  and —  But  what's  the  use,  I  could  keep  on  adding  titles 
till  I  had  no  space  left  in  my  columns  for  anything  else.  Yet 
one  more  postscript.  Add  Frances  Burney's  evelina  and  Jane 
Austen's  pride  and  prejudice  to  the  library  of  any  girl  of 
thirteen  and  she'll  take  to  her  heart  in  early  youth  books  that 
she'll   only   fully   appreciate   in   maturer   years.   A   horrible 
thought  has  struck  me.  I've  mentioned  no  poetry  at  all  except 
Stevenson's  a  child's  garden  of  verses.  Yet  no  children's 
library  would  be  complete  without  volumes  like  De  la  Mare's 
peacock  pie  and  come  hither,  Louis  Untermeyer's  this 
singing  world,   and  Burton   Stevenson's   home  book  of 
verse. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV 


BOOKS    FOR    A    SIX-YEAR-OLD 


R.  S.  M.  of  Chicago,  111.,  wants  suggestions  of  books — stories 
and  poetry — to  read  to  her  six-year-old  daughter.  She  would 
like  nonsense  rhymes  and  stories  other  than  alice,  Kipling's 
just  so  stories,  and  Lear's  verses.  Carl  Sandburg's  roota- 
baga  country,  as  well  as  the  books  of  Milne  and  Lois  Lenski 
have,  she  says,  been  read  and  reread.  She  wishes  also  the  Greek 
-myths  retold  in  suitable  form  for  the  very  young  child. 

Of  course,  if  R.  S.  M.  hadn't  ruled  against  it  I  should  auto- 
matically have  set  Lear's  the  owl  and  the  pussy  cat  and 
calico  pie,  of  both  of  which  cheap  editions  are  issued  by 
Warne,  at  the  head  of  the  column.  I've  done  it  anyway,  I  see, 
unwittingly.  I  wonder,  since  she  has  gone  back  to  such  a  clas- 
sic, whether  she  has  as  yet  read  her  little  tot  those  other  old 
favorites,  Christina  Rossetti's  sing  song  (Macmillan)  and  Stev- 
enson's a  child's  garden  of  verses,  of  which  the  edition  put 
out  by  Scribners,  with  illustrations  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  is 
a  particularly  charming  one.  Brentano  publishes  a  collection  of 
thirty-seven  familiar  nursery  songs,  illustrated  by  Anne  An- 
derson and  edited  by  Horace  Mansion,  and  called  old  English 
nursery  songs,  which  could  be  read  as  well  as  sung.  Then 
there's  Walter  de  la  Mare's  peacock  pie  (Holt)  which  con- 
tains that  delectable  nonsense  jingle  beginning 

Ann,  Ann! 

Come!  quick  as  you  can! 
There's  a  fish  that  talks 

In  the  frying  pan. 
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And  while  I'm  on  the  subject  of  De  la  Mare  I  mustn't  forget 
number  one  joy  street  ( Appleton-Century) ,  which  con- 
tains stories  by  him  and  others.  If  these  are  a  bit  difficult  for  a 
six-year-old  they  could  be  amended  to  her  needs  in  the  reading 
aloud.  Of  course  she  will  delight  in  millions  of  cats 
(Coward-McCann) ,  by  Wanda  Gag,  with  its  amusing  text 
and  no  less  amusing  illustrations.  Shortly  after  the  book  ap- 
peared, some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  publisher  told  me  that 
one  of  the  principal  bookshops  in  town  had  buried  it  under 
the  counter,  for  so  long  as  it  lay  exposed  no  one  would  buy 
anything  else.  Another  recent  book  that  has  been  taken  to  the 
child  heart  is  Margery  W.  Bianco's  the  velveteen  rabbit, 
or  how  toys  become  real  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  a  charming 
tale,  as  is  also  her  the  little  wooden  doll  (Macmillan). 
And  then,  of  course,  there  are  those  standbys,  Beatrix  Potter's 
stories  of  Peter  Rabbit  ( Warne) ,  and  that  book  so  many 
present-day  parents  used  to  wait  breathless  for  as  it  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  St.  Nicholas,  Palmer  Cox's  the  brownies 
(Appleton-Century) .  At  what  age  does  one  begin  to  enjoy 
Joel  Chandler  Harris's  uncle  remus  (Appleton-Century)  ? 
As  I  look  back  upon  my  childhood  I  can't  seem  to  remember 
any  period  when  the  Tar  Baby  and  Brer'  Fox  and  Daddy  Jake 
and  all  the  rest  of  Harris's  creations  were  not  my  beloved 
intimates.  Any  child  would  delight  in  the  darkey  dialect,  it 
seems  to  me,  even  if  he  needed  a  few  more  years  than  six  fully 
to  appreciate  the  stories.  As  for  the  Greek  myths,  I  read  them 
first  myself  in  the  version  which  Hawthorne  somewhat  read- 
justed to  contemporary  times,  the  wonder  book  and  tan- 
glewood  tales  (Dodd,  Mead  publishes  the  edition  with  Max- 
field  Parrish  illustrations).  But  it  seems  to  me  R.  S.  M  could 
not  do  better  than  to  get  Padraic  Colum's  orpheus  (Macmil- 
lan). 

There  used  to  be,  when  I  was  a  child,  a  game  of  mythology 
which  consisted  of  illustrated  cards  each  containing  a  brief 
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account  of  some  famous  mythological  personality  or  event.  Of 
course  when  you  were  old  enough,  you  played  to  see  how 
many  you  could  win  by  knowing  the  answer  to  the  question 
your  opponent  asked,  but  when  you  were  very  young  you 
looked  at  the  pictures  and  had  some  grown-up  read  you  the 
text.  I  learned  most  of  my  mythology  that  way,  and  still  see 
Neptune  or  Charon  or  many  another  as  he  looked  at  the  top 
of  those  cards. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI 

STORIES    FOR   TELLING 

H.  L.  G.  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  writes  us  that  she  wants  "the 
names  of  some  books  which  contain  stories  for  telling  to  chil- 
dren of  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  ages — about  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  Something  exciting  and  dramatic  preferred.  I 
have  used  [she  adds]  myths  every  child  should  know  and 
in  the  days  of  the  giants."  And  S.  L.  of  Patchogue,  N.  Y., 
sends  in  a  request  for  material  which  overlaps  the  foregoing, 
since  she  wishes  "short  stories  or  cuttings  from  books  suitable 
for  a  seventh  grade  story  hour." 

To  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  with  the  children  of 
tenderest  years.  For  these  youngsters  of  from  ten  to  eleven 
such  a  book  as  Howard  Pyle's  perennially  delightful  the 
merry  adventures  of  robin  hood  (Scribners)  ought  to 
prove  full  of  interest.  Here  is  lively  incident  and  heroic  per- 
sonality presented  with  the  simplicity  and  the  color  that  chil- 
dren love.  The  lustiest  small  folk  will  find  the  narrative  vigor- 
ous enough  for  their  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imaginative 
type  of  child  will  perhaps  most  enjoy  Walter  de  la  Mare's  charm- 
ing THE  THREE  MULLAR  MULGARS    (Knopf )  ,  with  its  humor- 

ous  and  poetic  account  of  the  wanderings  of  three  royal  mon- 
keys. However,  even  small  folk  of  literal  mind  will  find  enough 
picturesque  episodes  in  the  tale  to  hold  them  fascinated.  There's 
another  book,  too,  which  should  apeal  to  the  younger  set, 
twenty-four  unusual  stories  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  edited 
by  Anna  Cogswell  Tyler,  a  collection  which  offers  variety  and 
color. 

For  the  next  group,  the  children  of  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
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years  of  age,  there's  again  a  book  by  Howard  Pyle,  this  time 

THE  STORY  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS  KNIGHTS    (Scribners)  . 

And  if  there's  any  cycle  of  tales  more  likely  to  make  appeal 
to  the  love  of  romance  and  the  instinct  for  glamour  of  the  boy 
and  girl  just  entering  upon  adolescence  we  don't  know  it. 
Moreover,  this  volume  opens  a  fertile  field,  for  there's  no  rea- 
son why  Pyle's  specifically  juvenile  volume  cannot  be  supple- 
mented, for  the  older  members  of  the  group  at  least,  by  Tenny- 
son's idylls  of  the  king  and  pages  or  chapters  from  Mallory. 
Another  work  that  ought  to  be  a  certain  favorite,  particularly 
with  the  boys,  is  heroes  from  hakluyt  (Holt),  edited  by 
Charles  J.  Finger,  a  good,  swinging  collection  of  episodes  in 
adventure.  Then  there's  Marguerite  Clement's  once  in 
France  (Doubleday,  Doran),  which  imparts  information 
pleasantly  under  the  guise  of  a  yarn.  I  almost  forgot  to  add  to 
this  list  Kipling's  jungle  books  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  which 
I  really  think  ought  to  be  here  even  though  perhaps  they  are 
not  exciting  or  dramatic  in  the  ordinary  sense.  They  are  so, 
at  any  rate,  by  virtue  of  their  beauty  and  interest. 

And  now  finally  for  the  children  of  thirteen  and  over,  who, 
at  least  the  older  among  them,  are  ready  for  many  adult  books. 
They  are  at  the  age  when  plutarch's  lives  (Modern  Library 
or  Dutton's  Everyman's  Library)  should  prove  striking  and 
stirring,  and  when  Bulfinch's  age  of  chivalry  (Lothrop) 
will  fire  the  imagination  and  stimulate  interest  in  history.  The 
older  members  of  the  group  should  be  mature  enough  to  en- 
joy O.  Henry's  cabbages  and  kings  and  the  four  million 
and  will  doubtless  hang  breathless  over  the  adventures  of 
sherlock  holmes  (Burt) .  But  why  enumerate  more  books 
for  this  period  of  youth,  which  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
literature  that  will  delight  and  solace  all  its  days?  A  dozen 
avenues  stretch  out  before  it  thickset  with  delight. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS    FOR    CHILDREN 

L.  I.  S.  of  Quincy,  111.,  wishes  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
best  encyclopedias  for  parents  with  growing  children. 

I  should  say  that  the  selection  of  an  encyclopedia  for  family 
use  would  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  age  of  the  chil- 
dren. If  they  are  of  high  school  age,  or  even  of  late  elementary 
school  age,  a  standard  work  like  the  britannica  (Fourteenth 
edition:  $114.50)  or  the  new  international  encyclope- 
dia is  to  my  mind  far  better  than  any  work  designed  specifi- 
cally for  the  young.  My  own  preference  would  go  to  the  new 
international  which  personally  I  think  is  the  best  working 
encyclopedia  for  general  use  for  Americans.  It  keeps  its  mate- 
rial up  to  date  by  issuing  a  yearbook,  and  includes  a  vast 
amount  of  information  of  the  type  which  the  child's  work  is 
likely  to  demand. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  Fourteenth  Edition  of 
the  Britannica,  and  indeed  there  is  much  ground  for  it.  Never- 
theless, despite  faults,  omissions,  and  shortcomings  this  remains 
the  great  encyclopedia  of  the  English  language.  The  Ninth 
Edition  placed  it  upon  a  height,  and  the  Eleventh  made  it  even 
more  valuable.  The  Fourteenth,  in  which  the  great  effort  was 
made  to  Americanize  it,  is  inadequate  in  many  respects  (in 
the  matter  of  bibliographies  alone  it  is  exasperatingly  poor). 
From  the  first,  the  encyclopedia  britannica  was  essentially 
a  scholar's  encyclopedia;  the  man  in  the  street  could,  and  can, 
find  what  he  wants  for  reference  purposes  better  in  such  a  work 

as    THE    NEW    INTERNATIONAL    ENCYCLOPAEDIA.    But    it    had 
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articles  of  surpassing  excellence  in  many  fields,  and  in  nothing 
was  it  stronger  than  in  the  sciences  and  applied  sciences,  even 
though  these  discussions  were  highly  technical  and  frequently 
only  fully  usable  by  the  specialist.  L.  I.  S.  particularly  wants  a 
reference  work  to  which  her  boys  can  turn  for  information 
on  recent  developments  in  science  and  mechanics.  I  should  say 
most  emphatically  that  she  ought  to  get  the  latest  edition  of 
the  britannica  and  not  the  earlier  one,  since  the  stretch  of 
years  between  the  two  has  seen  an  enormous  development  along 
scientific  lines,  and  since  in  the  Fourteenth  edition  as  in  earlier 
ones  the  work  is  particularly  strong  in  the  scientific  field. 

For  young  children,  of  course,  something  simpler  than  these 
adult  sets  will  be  needed.  The  latest  cyclopedia  for  young  folk 
is  britannica  junior  (12  vols.:  $67.50) ;  the  work  has  been 
severely  criticized  on  many  scores,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  li- 
brary of  highest  usefulness  for  the  young.  So,  too,  are  the 
American  productions,  compton's  pictured  encyclopedia 
(Chicago:  Compton:  15  vols.:  $69.50),  and  the  world  book 
encyclopedia  (Chicago:  Quarrie:  13  vols.:  $66).  Both  of 
these  are  the  work  of  contributors  of  high  excellence,  are  elab- 
orately illustrated,  and  are  written  in  such  fashion  that  the 
adult  as  well  as  the  child  can  read  them  with  interest.  In  my 
own  youth  young  people  everywhere  had  champlin's  cyclo- 
pedia for  young  folk.  We  read  it  backward  and  forward 
and  got  most  of  our  miscellaneous  information  from  its  two 
gray-bound  volumes.  It  is  reappearing  now  under  the  title  new 

CHAMPLIN  CYCLOPEDIA  FOR  YOUNG  FOLK    (Holt:    $6  per  Vol- 

ume) .  I  still  look  upon  it  with  tender  affection. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII 

PLAYS    FOR    SCHOOL    PRODUCTION 

C.  P.  of  Chicago,  111.,  wants  "to  find  a  play  with  truly 
American  locale,  no  cast  limit,  for  production  in  a  private 
school."  She  feels  that  the  pupils  of  today  being  far  from  ro- 
mantic minded,  would  prefer  to  such  fantasy  as  a  Milne  or  a 
Barrie  might  offer,  something  bearing  on  their  own  land  and 
its  problems  and  traits. 

A  play  that  has  for  many  years  proved  immensely  popular 
with  Little  Theatre  Groups  and  amateur  producers  is  the 
man  from  home,  by  Booth  Tarkington  and  Harry  Leon 
Wilson.  This  may  not  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  native  back- 
ground except  in  so  far  as  "they  change  their  climes  and  not 
their  hearts  who  roam"  since  it  plays  in  Europe  where  the 
American  is  thrown  into  contrast  with  the  foreigners,  but  it 
nevertheless  is  racy  of  the  United  States.  More  recent  plays 
that  have  repeated  among  unprofessional  groups  the  success 
they  have  had  with  the  professional  are  Maxwell  Anderson's 
both  your  houses,  the  1 93  3  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  play, 
which  is  a  delightful  satirical  comedy  recounting  the  progress 
of  a  young  and  idealistic  Congressman  who  attempts  to  pre- 
vent a  raid  on  the  Treasury,  and  once  in  a  lifetime,  by 
George  S.  Kaufman  and  Moss  Hart,  a  hilarious  skit  on  Holly- 
wood. Mr.  Kaufman's  earlier  play  written  in  conjunction  with 
Marc  Connelly,  merton  of  the  movies,  is  another  excellent 
choice  for  school  production,  as  is  a  somewhat  older  satirico- 
comedy,  it  pays  to  advertise,  by  Roy  Cooper  Megrue  and 
Walter  Hackett.  Mr.  Megrue,  who  died  just  as  he  had  achieved 

financial  success  as  well  as  recognition,  turned  the  shafts  of  a 
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kindly  if  unsparing  irony  on  a  national  characteristic  which  at 
the  time  he  wrote  was  reaching  its  heyday.  C.  P.  may  also  want 
suggestions  of  another  sort,  such  plays  as  John  Drinkwater's 
Abraham  Lincoln,  or  farces  like  Wilbur  Braun's  the  jinx, 
which  is  specially  popular  with  young  people  and  excellent  for 
school  production,  or  Christopher  Morley's  highly  entertain- 
ing Thursday  evening  (to  which  Longmans,  Green  hold  the 
rights) ,  an  account  of  what  happens  when  the  cook  goes  out, 
or  Alice  Duer  Miller's  come  out  of  the  kitchen,  which  has 
a  Virginia  setting.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Morley's  little 
play  all  the  dramas  I  have  mentioned  can  be  procured  in  inex- 
pensive editions  from  Samuel  French,  whose  carefully  anno- 
tated and  excellently  arranged  trade  list  I  recommend  to  C.  P. 
This  catalogue  has  the  added  advantage  of  citing  the  royalty 
that  is  required  for  the  use  of  any  play  it  lists. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX 

ENTICING    THE   YOUNG   NON-READER 

Some  time  ago  now  J.  T.  C.  of  Washington,  D.  C,  wrote  me 
a  most  charming  letter  in  which  she  drew  a  sprightly  picture 
of  her  three  children,  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  twelve,  who  ap- 
parently persist  in  disappointing  her  own  love  for  literature 
by  maintaining  an  adamant  resistance  to  reading.  They  are 
intelligent,  vivacious  youngsters,  according  to  her  description, 
with  eagerness  and  vim,  but  somehow  have  up  to  this  time 
failed  to  respond  to  exposure  to  books.  Since  their  mother  her- 
self revelled  in  reading  as  a  child,  she  is  most  eager  to  have 
them  discover  the  delight  which  it  yields,  but  she  is  recon- 
ciled to  the  probability  of  their  not  liking  such  tales  as  were< 
her  own  favorites,  the  novels  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Lytton,  etc. 
She  thinks  perhaps  something  humorous  would  capture  their 
interest,  and  she  wants  them  to  form  their  taste  on  good  lit- 
erature. 

Probably  the  small  boy  doesn't  live  who  can't  be  enticed  into 
spending  hours  with  a  book  if  that  book  is  tom  sawyer  or 
huckleberry  finn.  Mark  Twain  is  one  of  the  writers  I 
should  think  would  be  sure  fire  with  boys  of  the  age  of  J.  T. 
C.'s  sons,  and  if  their  young  sister  doesn't  like  him  as  much  as 
they  do  she'll  probably  be  far  more  enthusiastic  than  they  over 
Jane  Austen's  pride  and  prejudice.  I  read  that  most  charm- 
ing of  novels  at  the  age  she  is  now  and  though  I've  read  it  al- 
most every  year  since  that  now  distant  winter  have  never  de- 
moted it  from  the  place  in  my  affections  it  won  then.  I  wonder 
how  a  girl  of  the  present  day  would  take  to  Frances  Burney's 

evelina  which  I  read  a  year  earlier  than  pride  and  preju- 
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dice  and  found  entrancing.  It  would  be  worth  trying  her  out 
on  it  anyway,  even  if  she  finds  it  too  remote  from  present-day 
feminine  codes  and  behavior  to  win  her  enthusiasm.  Both  she 
and  her  brothers,  to  come  down  to  a  contemporary  author, 
would  probably  enjoy  Booth  Tarkington's  penrod,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  find  Winston  Churchill's 
richard  carvel  absorbing  reading.  Then  if  they  want  ad- 
venture and  excitement  there's  the  long  range  from  Dumas's 

THREE   MUSKETEERS    and   COUNT   OF   MONTE   CRISTO   through 

Sienkiewicz's  the  deluge  and  pan  michael,  Lew  Wallace's 
ben  hur,  Stephen  Crane's  red  badge  of  courage,  and  Stan- 
ley Weyman's  under  the  red  robe  to  Kingsley  and  John 
Buchan  and  Anthony  Hope.  And  if  J.  T.  C.  wants  to  keep 
all  three  youngsters  completely  content  on  a  rainy  day  that 
forbids  sports  in  the  open  she  might  launch  them  on  what 
probably,  thus  inaugurated,  will  be  a  lifelong  habit  of  detec- 
tive story  reading,  by  introducing  them  to  the  immortal  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  And  Kipling — surely  they  will  never  be  able  to 
resist  the  fascination  of  Kipling.  And  here  I  desist,  having 
stuck  close  to  the  type  of  book  which  I  think  J.  T.  C.  has  in 
mind  to  substitute  for  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Bulwer. 


CHAPTER  XC 

ENLARGING    THE    VOCABULARY 

C.  H.  O.,  of  Birmingham,  Mich.,  says  she  has  a  minor  prob- 
lem on  her  hands  with  one  of  her  sons  whose  instructors  feel 
that  his  vocabulary  is  more  limited  than  it  should  be.  She  wants 
to  know  whether  there  is  a  book,  outside  of  a  speller,  that  is 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  words 
youths  of  different  ages  should  know. 

I  suppose  it  is  very  difficult  at  best  to  decide  what  constitutes  a 
rich  vocabulary  and  what  a  poor  one,  since  precision  in  the 
use  of  words  may  be  as  effective  as  variety.  But  it  has  often 
seemed  to  me  that  to  gauge  a  child's  ability  to  use  language  is 
a  peculiarly  hard  task  since  so  many  elements  besides  com- 
mand of  them  enter  into  his  use  of  words.  Especially  during 
the  years  of  adolescence  there  is  a  certain  shamefacedness,  it 
would  seem,  on  the  part  of  the  young  in  employing  nice  phra- 
seology; they  fear  the  teasing  of  their  associates  if  their  speech 
is  pruned  of  the  slang  and  commonplaceness  that  constitute 
the  average  young  person's  usage ;  any  attempt  at  metaphor  or 
simile  is  laughed  at  as  affected  or  sentimental,  and  poetic  ex- 
pression is  of  course  anathema.  More  than  once  the  child  whose 
vocabulary  has  been  prosaic  and  meagre  turns  into  a  conver- 
sationalist of  charm  and  distinction  as  he  grows  older  and 
overcomes  the  inhibitions  of  youth. 

When  it  comes  to  deliberately  cultivating  a  vocabulary  I 
think  that  possibly  more  effective  with  young  children  than 
resorting  to  a  book  is  interesting  them  in  some  of  the  games 
which  employ  words.  Anagrams,  of  course,  is  an  old  standby, 
and  there's  a  game  called  Verbarium  which  is  popular  both 
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with  adults  and  children.  It's  extremely  simple  consisting 
merely  of  a  long  word  (Constantinople  is  a  good  one  to  begin 
on)  of  which  each  letter  is  used  in  turn,  the  object  being  to 
write  within  a  given  number  of  minutes  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  words  beginning  with  each  particular  letter  in  suc- 
cession. The  person  who  at  the  end  has  the  largest  number  of 
words  is  of  course  the  winner.  In  a  book  not  long  ago  issued 
by  the  textbook  publishers,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  entitled 
social  games  for  recreation,  the  authors,  Bernard  S.  Mason 
and  E.  D.  Mitchell,  have  included  a  number  of  grammar  and 
spelling  games  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  increasing  the 
vocabulary. 

If,  however,  C.  H.  O.  is  not  content — as  certainly  she  will 
not  be — merely  to  sugarcoat  the  pill  of  learning,  there  is  an 
excellent  book  to  which  she  can  resort,  one  which  is  a  classic 
of  the  schoolroom  and  has  exercised  influence  over  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  children.  This  is  words  and  their  ways  in 
English  speech  (Macmillan) ,  by  James  B.  Greenough  and 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  which  is  "a  popular  discussion  of 
derivations,  foreign  influences,  metamorphosed  words,  slang, 
fashions  in  language,  etc."  It  has  the  supreme  virtue  of  con- 
taining frequent  flashes  of  humor.  As  to  the  thorndike- 
century  junior  dictionary  which  made  its  appearance  in 
1935,  a  small  girl  of  whom  I  know  finds  it  sufficiently  enter- 
taining to  make  it  her  reading  in  bed. 


CHAPTER  XCI 

ARCHAEOLOGY   FOR   THE   YOUNG 

M.  P.  B.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  an  eight-year-old  grandson 
who  is  interested  in  archeology  and  sure  that  he  wishes  to  be 
a  digger  when  he  grows  tip.  She  wishes  to  know  whether  there 
is  any  book  for  children  on  excavations  of  ancient  cities,  etc. 

Remembering  a  young  friend  who  had  nursed  a  similar  ambi- 
tion at  a  tender  age,  and  knowing  that  now  in  his  college  years 
he  has  come  far  enough  along  the  way  to  be  planning  a  sum- 
mer in  the  field,  I  wrote  to  ask  him  the  name  of  the  book  which 
in  his  childhood  I  had  heard  he  feasted  his  interest  upon.  In 
response  to  my  letter  he  writes: 

The  book  you  refer  to  (entirely  from  memory)  is  won- 
ders of  the  past,  in  four  large  volumes,  edited  by,  I  am 
pretty  sure,  one  J.  A.  Hammerman,  and  published,  I  think, 
by  Putnam.  It  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  it  is  the  illustra- 
tions I  used  to  pore  over  rather  than  reading  the  text.  The 
texts,  however,  are  short  and  fairly  simple,  as  I  remember. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  sort  of  glorified  archaeological  Na- 
tional Geographic. 

Two  other  books  which  I  think  M.  P.  B.'s  grandson  is  sure 
to  enjoy  are  everyday  life  in  the  new  stone,  bronze,  and 
early  iron  ages,  and  everyday  life  in  the  old  stone 
age  (Putnam) ,  both  by  Marjorie  and  Charles  H.  B.  Quennell. 
These,  like  the  other  books  in  their  series  by  the  same  authors, 
are  lavishly  illustrated  and  full  of  fascinating  material.  They 
are  meant  for  young  people  but  capable  of  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  their  elders  glued  to  the  page.  The  second  of  them 
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has  a  list  of  authorities  for  further  reading.  Ann  Axtell  Mor- 
ris's digging  in  yucatan  (Doubleday,  Doran)  under  a  thin 
cloak  of  fiction  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  Mayan  civilization 
and  an  exciting  account  of  an  archaeological  expedition.  For 
classical  archaeology,  Eva  March  Tappan's  the  story  of  the 

GREEK  PEOPLE  and  THE  STORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE    (both 

Houghton  Mifflin)  should  prove  fascinating  even  to  a  very 
young  youngster.  These  give  a  good  description  of  the  life  and 
art  of  Greece  and  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XCII 

HISTORY    FOR    THE    YOUNG 

F.  B.  G.  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  asks  for  suggestions  as  to  books 
on  feudalism  and  modern  European  history  for  young  people. 

William  Stearns  Davis's  life  on  a  mediaeval  barony  (Har- 
pers) is  full  of  the  description  that  is  always  fascinating  to 
young  people  and  presents  perhaps  more  fully  than  any  other 
single  volume  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  time.  Volumes  I  and 

II  of  THE  HISTORY  OF  EVERYDAY  THINGS  IN  ENGLAND   (Scrib- 

ners) ,  by  Marjorie  and  C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  covers  the  feudal 
period  and  is  rich  in  illustration  and  verbal  portrayal  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  living  in  medieval  times.  This  is  a  work  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  young  but  of  hardly  less  interest  to 
their  elders.  As  to  modern  history,  James  Harvey  Robinson's 
our  world  today  and  yesterday  (Ginn) ,  done  in  collab- 
oration with  others  and  actually  a  series  of  studies  of  different 
phases  of  the  modern  period,  is  an  authoritative  work  not  too 
difficult  to  make  good  reading  for  the  young. 
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ASTRONOMY   FOR   THE   YOUNG 

S.  D.  H.  of  Durham,  N.  C,  is  anxious  to  find  a  book  about 
the  planets  and  constellations,  illustrated  and  simple,  suitable 
for  a  boy  of  nine,  and  "yet  true  as  to  its  information." 

The  very  thing  for  him  is  W.  Maxwell  Reed's  the  stars  for 
sam  (Harcourt,  Brace).  Mr.  Reed,  whose  earlier  book,  the 
world  for  sam  (Harcourt,  Brace),  was  a  Junior  Literary 
Guild  selection,  wrote  both  of  them  for  a  small  nephew  of 
inquiring  mind  and  intelligence  enough  to  justify  an  exposi- 
tion which,  though  not  too  abstruse  for  the  youthful  under- 
standing, was  in  no  way  written  down  to  it.  The  books  make 
interesting  reading  even  for  older  folk,  and  should  open  up 
fascinating  worlds  to  children.  Mr.  Reed  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  astronomy  department  of  Harvard  University, 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  authoritativeness  of  his  work. 
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ADVENTURES    INTO    ART 

M.  L.  B.  of  Washington,  D.  C,  wants  a  list  of  books  for  a 
young  girl  who  is  interested  in  architecture,  music,  and  paint- 
ing as  fine  arts. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  by  "a  young  girl"  M.  L.  B.  means 
someone  in  her  middle  teens  and  therefore  mature  enough  for 
adult  books.  For  her  I  suggest  the  college  histories  of  art 
(Longmans,  Green) ,  edited  by  J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  of  which  the 
volume  on  architecture  is  by  Hamlin,  that  on  painting  by  Van 
Dyke,  and  that  on  sculpture  by  Marquand  and  Frothingham. 
If  she  wants  to  pursue  her  studies  further  she  might  read  the 
Everyman's  Library  edition  of  Vasari's  lives  of  the  painters 
(Dutton)  and  the  history  of  architecture  (Harpers) ,  by 
S.  F.  Kimball  and  G.  F.  Edgell.  Lewis  Mumford's  sticks  and 
stones  (Liveright) ,  a  study  of  architecture,  Thomas  Craven's 
men  of  art  (Simon  &  Schuster) ,  and  Suzanne  La  Follette's 
art  in  America  (Harpers)  would  all  prove  interesting  read- 
ing. As  for  music,  she  might  first  get  a  general  survey  of  its 
development  from  such  works  as  Elson's  book  of  musical 
knowledge  (Houghton  Mifflin)  and  Pratt's  history  of 
music  (Schirmer),  and  follow  that  up  with  such  volumes  as 
a  listener's  guide  to  music  (Oxford  University  Press),  by 
Percy  A.  Scholes,  the  orchestra  and  orchestral  music 
(Scribners),  by  W.  J.  Henderson,  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  how  to 
listen  to  music  (Scribners),  and  Douglas  Moore's  listen- 
ing to  music  (Norton) . 
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CHAPTER  XCV 

BYPATHS    OF   SCIENCE 

Mrs.  A.  M.  McA.  of  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  is  attempting  to 
formulate  a  program  for  a  literary  club  which  wishes  to  devote 
its  energies  to  a  study  of  the  "bypaths  of  science."  The  plan 
of  the  club  is  to  present  brief  surveys  of  recent  findings  and 
improvements  in  the  various  fields  of  science  such  as  physics, 
chemistry ,  geology,  medicine,  aeronautics,  railroading,  indus- 
try, etc.  She  sends  an  S.  O.  S.  call  for  the  titles  of  books  which 
can  be  used  for  collateral  reading  by  the  intelligent,  but  non- 
technically  trained,  reader. 

The  club,  before  beginning  on  special  fields  of  science,  would, 
I  think,  be  wise  to  try  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  general 
scientific  discussions  which  have  been  appearing  in  recent 
years.  Among  these  are  such  stimulating  and  authoritative 
books  as  Millikan's  science  and  the  new  civilization 
(Scribners),  F.  S.  C.  Northrop's  science  and  first  princi- 
ples (Macmillan),  J.  Langdon-Davies's  man  comes  of  age 
(Harpers),  and  such  anthologies  as  science  in  the  chang- 
ing world  ( Appleton-Century) ,  edited  by  M.  Adams,  and 
science  today  (Harcourt,  Brace),  edited  by  W.  Davis.  To 
this  number  it  would  be  well  to  add  J.  W.  N.  Sullivan's  limi- 
tations of  science  (Viking). 

There's  no  use  pretending  that  the  foregoing  books,  de- 
signed though  they  are  for  the  lay  reader  and  comparatively 
simple  as  their  discussion  is,  are  not  hard  going  for  the  novice 
by  whom  even  the  most  generally  accepted  scientific  theory  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  thoroughly  assimilated.  Yet  they  are 
well  worth  the  working  over  before  tackling  more  special  vol- 
umes for  the  light  their  discussion  will  shed  on  the  general 
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field.  When  they  have  been  read  the  club  might  move  on  to 
special  fields,  beginning,  perhaps,  with  astronomy  in  which 
some  of  the  most  interesting  works  have  been  appearing.  Ed- 
dington's  the  expanding  universe  (Macmillan) ,  Sir  James 
Jeans's  the  universe  around  us  (Macmillan) ,  which  is  sim- 
ple and  up-to-the-minute  and  in  an  appendix  contains  in- 
structions for  locating  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  same 
author's  the  stars  in  their  courses,  the  mysterious  uni- 
verse, and  through  space  and  time  (Macmillan) — these 
are  works  by  outstanding  scholars. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  begin- 
ning with  astronomy  instead  of  physics.  On  second  thought  I 
don't  know  whether  I  have  or  not,  and  only  feel  that  the  two 
are  so  inextricably  interwoven  that  in  order  to  understand 
either  both  must  be  studied.  The  club  members  might,  then, 
either  before  or  after  taking  books  on  astronomy,  read  for 
physical  science  Eddington's  the  nature  of  the  physical 
world  (Macmillan) ,  which  is  an  illuminating  and  at  times 
brilliant  popular  exposition  of  such  abstruse  subjects  as  rela- 
tivity; or  the  brief  and  delightful  exposition  of  Paul  R.  Heyl 
in  his  new  frontiers  of  physics  (Appleton-Century). 
Passing  from  physics  to  geology  there  is  William  H.  Hobb's 
earth  features  and  their  meaning  (Macmillan) ,  recently 
revised  and  a  standard  introductory  work,  and  Kirtley  F. 
Mather's  old  mother  earth  (Harvard  University  Press), 
a  collection  of  informal  discussions. 

Moving  on  to  anthropology,  there  are  two  volumes  which 
ought  to  prove  of  great  interest — Clark  Wissler's  man  and 
culture  (Crowell)  and  Franz  Boas's  anthropology  and 
modern  life  (Norton) .  For  medical  science  the  club  would 
find  fascinating  reading  Howard  W.  Haggard's  devils,  drugs 
and  doctors  (Harpers),  the  story  of  the  science  of  healing 
from  medicine  man  to  doctor,  Logan  Clendening's  behind 
the  doctor  (Knopf ) ,  and  H.  E.  Sigerist's  great  doctors 
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(Norton).  In  the  realm  of  ornithology  there  are  two  books 
which  make  interesting  reading,  Constance  Rourke's  audubon 

(Harcourt,  Brace)  and  Donald  Culross  Peattie's  green  lau- 
rels (Simon  &  Schuster) ,  also  a  biography  of  the  great  natu- 
ralist. The  late  Sir  J.  Arthur  Thomson's  biology  for  Every- 
man (Dutton) ,  a  work  which  was  seen  through  the  press  by 
Dr.  E.  J.  Holmyard  after  the  author's  death,  has  now  been 
published.  These  two  stout  volumes  contain  a  graphic  survey 
of  life  in  its  manifold  manifestations,  beginning  with  the 
amoeba  and  advancing  to  man,  and  present  discussion  of  the 
great  problems  of  biology  such  as  heredity,  evolution,  sex,  etc. 
They  constitute,  to  be  sure,  a  reference  or  textbook  but  one 
which  opened  at  random  yields  anywhere  delightful  reading. 
Another  panoramic  volume  of  large  interest  is  C.  C.  Furnas's 

THE   NEXT   HUNDRED   YEARS:    THE   UNFINISHED   BUSINESS   OF 

science  (Reynal  &  Hitchcock) . 

If  the  club  wants  to  spend  some  time  on  chemistry  its  mem- 
bers might  well  get  some  background  by  reading  Holmyard's 
makers  of  chemistry  (Oxford  University  Press)  and  Ed- 
win E.  Slosson's  creative  chemistry  ( Appleton-Century) . 
And  if  it  wants  collateral  reading  on  mathematics  there  is  a 
popular  study  of  fundamentals  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  present  in  that  field  in  Alfred  N.  Whitehead's  an 
introduction  to  mathematics  (Holt) ,  and  a  stimulating 
work,  if  the  club  members  are  ready  to  buckle  down  to  hard 
thinking,  in  Tobias  Dantzig's  numbers,  the  language  of 
science  (Macmillan).  Even  my  completely  unmathematical 
mind  found  what  I  read  of  this  book  absorbing. 

Finally,  since  I  cannot  take  the  space  at  present  to  follow 
my  subject  into  other  fields  of  science,  merely  to  include  avia- 
tion concerning  which  Mrs.  A.  M.  McA.  inquires  specifically,  I 
add  to  the  foregoing  list  a  history  of  aeronautics  (Har- 
court, Brace) ,  by  G.  E.  Charles,  H.  Vivian  and  W.  Lockwood 
Marsh. 


CHAPTER  XCVI 

BOOKS   FOR  RELIGIOUS   DISCUSSION 

J.  L.  J.  of  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  in  behalf  of  a  small  group  of 
young  women  which  meets  as  a  Sunday  School  class,  asks  for 
suggestions  for  books  which  might  be  used  for  the  basis  of 
discussions  among  the  circle.  They  are  particularly  interested, 
she  says,  in  Christianity  as  a  way  of  life,  and  in  the  connection 
of  religion  with  science  and  social  progress.  And  she  wants,  too, 
the  title  of  a  book  dealing  with  the  history  of  religions  and  of 
one  on  comparative  religion. 

John  Dewey's  a  common  faith  (Yale  University  Press), 
which  recently  appeared,  and  which  J.  L.  J.  suggests  herself, 
certainly  ought  to  be  on  her  list  as  ought,  also,  Millikan's 
evolution  in  science  and  religion  (Yale  University 
Press)  concerning  which  she  inquires.  The  former  is  a  brief 
but  eloquent  book,  admirably  adapted  to  the  lay  reader  and 
stimulating  as  is  everything  Dewey  writes;  the  latter  is  by  one 
of  the  leading  physicists  of  the  day.  If  J.  L.  J.  and  her  group 
wish  to  take  up  an  older  work  and  one  which  will  mean  some 
stiff  application,  they  might  turn  to  Balfour's  foundations 
of  belief  (Longmans,  Green) ,  a  collection  of  essays  notable 
for  the  intellectual  subtlety  and  literary  ability  which  no  less 
distinguished  the  English  statesman  than  his  political  acumen. 
Another  book,  published  some  years  ago  but  reissued  several 
times,  "William  S.  Hocking's  the  meaning  of  god  in  hu- 
man experience  (Yale  University  Press) ,  should  prove  fruit- 
ful reading.  It  is  an  attempt  to  discover  the  foundations  of 
religion   and   to   present   important   trends   of   philosophical 

thought  as  they  shape  and  condition  religion.  Bernard  Iddings 
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Bell's  unfashionable  convictions  (Harpers)  and  Irwin 
Edman's  the  contemporary  and  his  soul  (Viking)  should 
be  precisely  the  sort  of  books  to  stimulate  discussion,  and 
J.  L.  J.'s  "little  group  of  serious  thinkers"  should  find  religion 
and  the  modern  world  (Stokes) ,  by  J.  H.  and  J.  J.  Ran- 
dall, a  further  springboard  to  debate.  Eddington's  science 
and  the  unseen  world  (Macmillan)  is  still  another  book 
they  should  read,  and,  of  course,  they  should  not  forget  Wil- 
liam James's  fascinating  varieties  of  religious  experience 
(Longmans,  Green) .  As  to  the  history  of  religion  and  com- 
parative religion  there  is  that  book  so  immensely  popular  a 
few  years  ago,  designed  for  the  general  reader  and  too  rapid 
a  survey  to  be  more  than  an  introduction  to  its  subject,  Lewis 
Browne's  this  believing  world  (Macmillan) ,  and  such  more 
scholarly  works  as  George  A.  Barton's  religions  of  the 
world  (University  of  Chicago  Press)  and  Reinach's  orpheus 

A  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION   (Liveright)  . 


CHAPTER  XCVII 

CULTURAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BIBLE 

R.  L.  D.  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  wants  suggestions  for  a  class 
in  a  church  school.  Her  group  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
cultural  aspects  of  the  Bible,  and  would  like  to  do  some  reading 
along  these  lines.  By  "cultural  aspects"  she  means  to  imply 
"as  much  of  the  literary  as  is  possible  without  too  much  his- 
torical data." 

I  think  any  of  the  following  books  should  prove  suitable  for 
her  purpose:  creative  religious  literature  (Macmillan) , 
by  Arthur  Jerome  Culler,  which  discusses  the  Bible  as  litera- 
ture in  comparison  with  the  general  literary  heritage  of  the 
world,  and  rakes  it  for  folk  songs,  myths,  short  stories,  poetry, 
etc.  The  book  contains  useful  bibliographies,  the  English 
bible  as  literature  (Houghton  Mifflin),  an  excellent  work 
by  Charles  Allen  Dinsmore,  presenting  criticism,  interpreta- 
tion, etc.,  and  making  a  study  of  the  language  and  style  of  the 
Scriptures,  literature  in  the  bible  (Macmillan) ,  by  George 
Sprau,  the  first  three  chapters  of  which  deal  with  the  Bible  in 
general  and  the  history  of  the  Jews,  while  the  remaining  take 
up  the  successive  books  of  the  Bible.  R.  L.  D.'s  friends  might 
start  with  Quiller-Couch's  On  Reading  the  Bible,  a  chapter 
in  his  art  of  reading. 
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CHAPTER  XCVIII 

TEXTBOOKS    ON    SOCIOLOGY 

Two  correspondents,  moved  by  but  a  single  thought,  ask  for 
books  on  sociology. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  S.  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  would  like  some  work 
which  can  be  "used  in  a  course  in  sociology  to  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation for  this  subject,"  and  H.  C.  K.  of  Grosse  Pointe  Park, 
Mich.,  f(is  interested  in  a  book  which  tells  of  the  origin  of  so- 
ciety; something  which  tells  all  about  it,  hoiv  it  started,  how 
it  is  carried  on  today,  and  how  people  enter  into  it." 

"Societal  evolution,"  as  Mr.  Keller  calls  it,  is  so  important  a 
subject,  and  my  own  knowledge  of  it  so  poor  a  reed  to  lean  on, 
that  rather  than  trust  to  the  titles  I  might  in  my  ignorance  have 
ill  chosen,  I  wrote  for  advice  to  Mr.  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild.  I 
turned  to  him  since  I  regarded  his  authority  as  outstanding, 
and  so,  of  course,  my  search  ended  where  it  had  begun  when 
I  discovered  for  myself  that  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
cent works  on  sociology  to  come  from  the  press  is  Mr.  Fair- 
child's  own  general  sociology  (Wiley) .  From  what  I  know 
of  its  author's  writing  I  can  say  without  fear  of  mistake  that 
the  book  must  be  pleasant  as  well  as  highly  informative  read- 
ing. It  is  more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  other  textbooks, 
particularly  with  respect  to  its  inclusion  of  the  sociological  as- 
pects of  economic  life.  Rather  out  of  regard  for  Mr.  Fair- 
child's  modesty  than  because  I  think  it  necessary  to  quote  other 
titles  than  his  own  I  print  the  following  paragraph  from  his 
letter: 
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Excellent  titles  in  this  field  are  Frederick  E.  Lumley's 
principles  of  sociology  (McGraw-Hill) .  This  book  is 
written  in  a  genial  vein.  The  author  gives  evidence  of  wide 
reading  in  many  fields,  and  draws  his  illustrations  from  a  re- 
freshing variety  of  sources,  outlines  of  sociology,  by 
Gillin  and  Blackmar  (Macmillan)  is  one  of  the  standard 
texts,  somewhat  more  technical  and  prosaic,  society,  its 
structure  and  changes  (Long  &  Smith) ,  by  R.  M.  Mac- 
Iver,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  books  written  from  the 
somewhat  philosophical  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER  XCIX 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  A  LIBRARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

W.  C.  L.  of  Closter,  N.  J.  has  assembled  what  he  considers 
a  small  but  choice  library,  and  is  noiu  anxious  to  develop  two 
branches  of  it.  "I  want  to  build  up"  he  says,  "a  complete  sec- 
tion devoted  to  philosophy  and  psychology,"  and  asks  for  a 
few  of  the  more  elementary  titles  which  ought  to  be  included 
in  it. 

Since  W.  C.  L.'s  library  seems  to  be  a  serious  undertaking, 
destined  for  permanence  and  no  mere  haphazard  gathering  of 
books  to  fit  the  fads  of  the  moment,  I  felt  it  needed  the  advice 
of  an  expert  and  so  threw  myself  for  assistance  on  the  ever 
ready  kindness  of  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow.  He,  with  the  mod- 
esty of  the  scholar,  says  there  is  no  way  of  making  a  really 
representative  collection  of  works  in  philosophy  since  of  the 
dozens  of  classes  of  books  in  that  field  one  is  properly  de- 
voted to  surveys,  another  to  introductory  texts,  and  a  third 
to  original  and  creative  contributions,  and  all  are  subject  to 
the  course  of  history.  He  suggests,  however,  that  W.  C.  L. 
add  John  Dewey's  how  we  think  (Heath)  and  human  na- 
ture and  conduct  (Holt)  to  the  batch  of  books  he  has 
already  placed  on  his  shelves.  As  to  psychology  he  says: 

The  one  book  dealing  with  history  is  Gardner  Murphy's 

HISTORICAL      INTRODUCTION      TO      MODERN      PSYCHOLOGY 

(1933).  For  general  psychology,  Gardner  Murphy's  book 
with  that  title.  Of  similar  value,  each  distinctive,  are  Hol- 
lingworth's  general  psychology,  and,  stressing  the  ex- 
perimental side,  R.  H.  Wheeler's  the  science  of  psychol- 
ogy, 1929.  Also  very  readable  accounts  are  by  Woodworth, 
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and  Daniel  B.  Leary  (Modern  Psychology) ;  the  story  of 
scientific  psychology,  by  Adalbert  Ford;  great  experi- 
ments in  psychology,  by  Garrett;  and  (for  liveliness) 
Adams:  psychology  or  superstition.  Also  the  meaning 
of  psychology,  by  C.  K  Ogden,  and  a  good  compilation  of 
selections  by  Robinson  called  readings  in  general  psy- 
chology. Of  the  divisions  of  Psychology,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  abnormal.  Murphy,  Hollingworth,  Fisher,  and 
Bridges,  are  representative  in  this  field.  For  Educational  and 
Applied  Psychology,  Poffenberger.  For  Social  Psychology, 
representative  books  are  by  Allport,  Ewer,  McDougall,  and 
Dunlap.  For  a  text,  I  would  suggest  Coleman  and  Commins 
as  a  simplified  version. 

Of  the  other  classes  of  books  dealing  with  special  fields 
there  is  no  end.  The  books  (above  cited)  of  Leary  and  of 
Coleman  and  Commins  contain  the  most  accessible  bibliog- 
raphies. They  are  good  lists  for  all  purposes. 


CHAPTER  C 

A  PROGRAM  ON  THE  DRAMA 

"My  club,"  writes  E.  S.  of  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  "desires  a  list 
of  recent  books — biographical  sketches,  plays,  collections  of 
plays,  and  other  books  that  women  may  need  in  a  reading  and 
discussion  course  on  'Dramatists  of  Today.'  " 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  bring  out  each  year  for  Burns  Man- 
tle a  volume  entitled  the  best  plays  of .  A  yearbook  of 

the  drama,  it  presents  a  survey  of  the  theatrical  season  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  southern  California,  and 
contains  excerpts  from  ten  of  the  leading  plays  of  the  fore- 
going season.  Rather  than  to  use  these  plays  in  their  truncated 
form,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  select  some  few  of  the  re- 
cent successes  and  read  and  discuss  them  in  their  totality. 
There  are,  for  instance,  Maxwell  Anderson's  mary  of  scot- 
land  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  a  play  interesting  whatever  you 
may  think  of  its  author's  interpretation  of  the  character  of 
the  unfortunate  Stuart  queen,  and  yellow  jack  (Harcourt, 
Brace),  by  Sidney  Howard  and  Paul  De  Kruif,  which  such 
critics  as  Brooks  Atkinson  of  the  New  York.  Times  hailed  as 
introducing  a  new  and  invigorating  quality  into  our  con- 
temporary drama;  Sidney  Kingsley's  men  in  white  (Covici- 
Friede),  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  and  like  yellow  jack 
using  medicine  as  a  pivot  to  its  action;  and  Sean  O'Casey's 
within  the  gates  (Macmillan) ,  which  despite  its  frequent 
sensationalism  and  occasional  hysteria,  is  in  poetic  concept, 
stretches  of  moving  and  beautiful  discourse,  and  sincere  if 
sometimes  fumbling  handling  of  spiritual  problems,  a  highly 
interesting  work.  There  is,  too,  though  it  is  hardly  fair  to  dis- 
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cuss  it  apart  from  its  setting  and  musical  accompaniment,  Ger- 
trude Stein's  four  saints  in  three  acts  (Random  House). 
A  recent  play,  propagandist  in  intention  but  good  theatre 
nonetheless,  is  Albert  Maltz's  black  pit  (Putnam),  the  por- 
trayal of  a  mining  group.  With  it  might  be  bracketed  another 
propagandist  play,  stevedore  (Covici-Friede) ,  by  Paul  Pe- 
ters and  George  Sklar,  the  action  of  which  is  concerned  with  a 
race  riot  in  New  Orleans. 

The  club,  I  think,  would  find  that  the  foregoing  plays  con- 
stituted some  of  the  more  outstanding  offerings  of  the  recent 
stage  so  far  as  America  is  concerned.  I  have  confined  the  list 
to  this  country,  though  there  is  one  collection  of  foreign  plays, 
which,  if  the  group  wishes  to  go  further  afield,  it  would  cer- 
tainly find  interesting;  that  is  six  soviet  plays  (Houghton 
Mifflin) ,  edited  by  Eugene  Lyons.  Here,  in  more  or  less  chal- 
lenging form,  is  an  illuminating  footnote  to  contemporary 
Russia.  But  E.  S.  wants  something  besides  plays  themselves. 
Her  club  would  doubtless  enjoy  John  Mason  Brown's  letters 
from  greenroom  ghosts  (Viking),  a  work  in  which  Mr. 
Brown  deftly  carries  on  an  interchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween playwrights  and  dramatic  critics  of  the  past  and  those 
who  might  be  presumed  to  have  affinity  with  them  in  the 
present. 
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CHAPTER  CI 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  DRAMA 

J.  W.  N.  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  wants  "an  authentic  text,  con- 
cise, and  complete  in  one  vohime,  of  the  development  of  the 
drama  in  English,  and  suggestions  as  to  books  on  the  drama  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  with  a  list  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  finest  plays  of  these  countries.  Also  a  book  stress- 
ing particularly  the  theatre  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

Benjamin  Brawley's  a  short  history  of  the  English 
drama  (Harcourt,  Brace),  will,  I  think,  meet  the  first  of 
J.  W.  N.'s  requirements.  As  to  the  second,  Barrett  H.  Clark's 
a  study  of  the  modern  drama  (Appleton) ,  supplemented 
by  Brieux's  three  plays  (Brentano)  and  Rostand's  cyrano 
and  chantecler  (formerly  Duffield)  ;  Sudermann's  magda 
(French)  and  the  joy  of  living  (Scribners),  Hauptmann's 
plays  (Viking) ,  and  Schnitzler's  anatol  and  other  plays 
(Modern  Library) ,  and  the  plays  of  Chekhov,  Ostrovsky, 
and  Andreiev  (all  published  by  Scribners)  ought  at  least  to 
start  him  to  his  goal.  There  is  a  vast  amount  on  the  theatre 
of  Shakespeare's  day,  but  perhaps  a  work  like  A.  H.  Thorn- 
dike's  Shakespeare's  theater  will  suffice  for  his  needs. 
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CHAPTER  CII 

THE    RUSSIAN    THEATRE    OF    TODAY 

E.  D.  of  Storrs,  Conn.,  is  anxious  to  secure  translations  of 
Russian  plays.  He  is  looking  for  representative  nineteenth 
century  plays,  and  wants  particularly  to  know  whether  any 
material  is  available  on  the  present-day  theatre  in  Russia. 

The  Drama  Book  Shop,  48  West  52nd  Street,  New  York 
City,  has  or  can  get  all  translations  of  representative  nine- 
teenth century  Russian  plays.  It  recommends  especially  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  Russian  theatre  masterpieces  of  the 
Russian  drama  (Appleton-Century:  $7.50),  by  George  Ra- 
pall  Noyes.  This  contains  Fonvizin's  "The  Young  Hopeful," 
Griboyedov's  "Wit  Works  Woe,"  Gogol's  "The  Inspector," 
Turgeniev's  "A  Month  in  the  Country,"  Ostrovsky's  "The 
Poor  Bride,"  Pisemsky's  "A  Bitter  Fate,"  Tolstoy's  "The 
Death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible"  and  "The  Power  of  Darkness," 
Gorky's  "Down  and  Out,"  Chekhov's  "The  Cherry  Orchard," 
Andreiev's  "Professor  Storitsyn,"  and  Mayakovsky's  "Mys- 
tery Bouffe." 

There  have  been  no  recent  books  of  importance  upon  the 
Russian  theatre,  according  to  the  Drama  Book  Shop,  and  the 
older  works  are,  of  course,  hopelessly  out  of  date.  Magazine 
articles  are  more  plentiful.  Among  them  E.  D.  might  find  in- 
teresting reading  in  "Soviet  Theatres  in  1933,"  by  Marie  Seton, 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Theatre  Arts  Monthly  for  April, 
1933;  and  in  two  earlier  articles,  one  of  which  appeared  in 
the  same  periodical,  "The  Theatrical  Olympiad  in  Moscow" 
(Dec.  1930) ,  by  Anna  Louise  Strong,  and  the  other  of  which, 
"The  Russian  Theatre,"  by  John  Mason  Brown,  was  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  1929.  There  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Russian  theatre  of  the  immediate 
present  in  the  chapter  on  Art  in  Maurice  Hindus's  the  great 
offensive. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


CHAPTER  CIII 

TRAVEL    THROUGH    THE    CENTURIES 

A  literary  club  [writes  E.  P.  C.  of  Athens,  O.]  decided 
rather  impetuously  to  study  the  literature  of  travel  for  a  year. 
The  committee  on  programs  had  not  foreseen  this,  intending 
that  the  ladies  should  choose  some  such  refined  subject  as  Mod- 
ernism in  Art.  But  that  day  the  sun  was  shining  and  all  the 
gutters  were  running  brooks.  So  we  shall  travel. 

And  E.  P.  C.  goes  on  to  say  that  the  club's  interpretation 
of  the  literature  of  travel  is  an  assemblage  of  the  great  tales 
of  adventurers  and  travellers,  beginning  with  the  odyssey 
and  advancing  through  Marco  Polo  and  John  Mandeville.  I'll 
take  on  where  she  left  off,  but  first  I  want  to  safeguard  my- 
self against  the  protests  of  those  who  will  object  to  my  omis- 
sions by  stating  that  I  am  not  attempting  a  list  that  in  any 
way  pretends  to  be  comprehensive,  that  it  is  not  even  a  list  of 
the  "best"  books,  but  simply  of  a  few  volumes  that  have  gen- 
erally been  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  classics  of  travel. 

First,  of  course,  since  Marco  Polo  and  John  Mandeville  are 
out  of  the  way,  I  come  to  that  great  chronicler  who  in  the 
sixteenth  century  collected  records  of  many  voyagers,  and 
edited  and  published  them  with  such  success  that  they  went 
into  several  editions  in  his  lifetime,  Richard  Hakluyt.  His 
complete  works,  with  an  introduction  by  John  Masefield,  are 
to  be  had  in  the  Everyman's  Library  edition  (Dutton) ,  and 
belong  in  every  library  of  travel.  Along  toward  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  next  century  came  an  English  traveller  who  wrote 
much  and  voluminously,  and  who  was  widely  read  in  his  time. 
Of  his  many  works  Arthur  Young's  travels  in  France  and 
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italy  (Everyman's  Library)  is  almost  the  only  one  in  print 
today,  but  that  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  students  of 
travel.  Young's  principal  interest  was  in  agriculture,  and  the 
rural  aspects  of  the  lands  through  which  he  journeyed  claimed 
a  large  part  of  his  attention.  While  he  was  writing,  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  was  reading  with  avidity  the  works  of 
another  British  traveller,  Mungo  Park.  Park  was  the  discov- 
erer of  the  Niger,  and  his  travels  in  Africa  (Scribners) 
roused  widespread  interest  just  as  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  records  of  Stanley  and  Livingstone  found  a  great  public. 
If  the  club  having  read  these  annals  of  hazardous  adventure  is 
ready  for  something  less  heroic,  it  might  turn  to  George  Bor- 
row's  lavengro  and  Romany  rye  (Everyman's  Library) 
with  their  gypsy  lore  and  their  general  philosophical  reflection 
on  what  passed  before  the  wayfarer,  or  to  Kinglake's  eothen 
(Lippincott) ,  letters  written  home  on  a  tour  of  the  East  in . 
1840,  or  to  Darwin's  voyage  of  the  beagle  (Appleton). 
This  voyage  Darwin  himself  accounted  "by  far  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  my  life,  and  [it]  has  determined  my  whole 
career."  Macmillan  has  brought  out  the  complete  text  of  the 
manuscript  journal  of  the  voyage,  edited  by  the  great  scien- 
tist's granddaughter,  under  the  title  a  diary  of  the  voyage 
of  h.  m.  s.  beagle.  I've  been  looking  through  it,  and  can 
vouch  for  its  being  full  of  interest.  If  the  curiosity  of  the 
club  is  awakened  in  regard  to  South  America  by  this  book, 
and  if  it  wants  to  read  more  on  that  continent,  it  will  find 
delightful  matter  in  Viscount  Bryce's  south  America  (Mac- 
millan) and  Cunninghame  Graham's  a  Brazilian  mystic 
(Dodd,  Mead) .  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  as  I  went 
my  way  from  the  past  to  the  recent  present,  that  American 
classic  of  travel  which  remains  one  of  the  few  of  its  author's 
books  still  read  today,  Bayard  Taylor's  views  afoot  (Putnam) , 
a  record  of  wanderings  which  in  its  day  was  immensely  popu- 
lar and  which  did  much  to  rouse  the  desire  of  Americans  to 
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travel  in  Europe.  I  mustn't  forget  either  to  mention  the  works 
of  such  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States  as  Mrs.  Trollope, 
with  her  domestic  manners  of  the  Americans  (Dodd, 
Mead)  and  Harriet  Martineau  with  society  in  America 
(now  out  of  print) .  I've  come  skipping  along  through  famous 
names,  I  now  realize,  without  noting  Stevenson's  travels 
with  a  donkey  and  an  inland  voyage,  or  Dickens's  Ameri- 
can notebooks,  or  Hawthorne's  our  old  home  and  French 
and  Italian  notebooks,  or  Mark  Twain's  INNOCENTS 
abroad  (Harpers) .  But  then,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I'm 
not  attempting  to  be  inclusive,  or  even  selective  in  any  critical 
sense,  but  merely  to  put  down  a  few  outstanding  titles.  I've 
not  quite  finished  with  those  yet,  for  I  can't  omit  mention 
of  Doughty 's  travels  in  Arabia  deserta  (Liveright) ,  Tom- 
linson's  the  sea  and  the  jungle  (Harpers) ,  and  T.  E.  Law- 
rence's revolt  in  the  desert  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  which, 
though  not  a  travel  book  in  the  ordinary  understanding  of 
the  term,  is  a  grand  portrayal  of  peoples  and  region. 


CHAPTER  CIV 

A    MEDITERRANEAN    TOUR 

E.  F.  H.  of  East  Hartwick,  Vt.,  tcho  is  one  of  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  program  for  a  women's  club  covering  a  possible 
Mediterranean  trip,  wishes  information  on  the  places  generally 
included  in  the  itinerary  for  such  a  journey. 

Time  and  money  would  dictate,  of  course,  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  such  a  cruise,  for  surely  inclination  would  lead  all  pros- 
pective travellers  into  exploring  all  possible  sections  of  the 
Mediterranean  littoral.  The  most  usual  itinerary,  however, 
omits  certain  of  the  islands  which  I  am  about  to  include  simply 
because  they  hold  out  too  delightful  a  prospect  to  ignore,  and 
does  not,  of  course,  include  all  of  the  larger  ports  which  are 
touched  at  some  by  one  and  others  by  another  line  of  ships. 
As  general  preparation  for  the  tour  E.  F.  H.'s  club  might  read 
on  mediterranean  shores  (Little,  Brown),  by  Emil  Lud- 
wig  (yes,  the  Ludwig  of  Napoleonic  repute) ,  which  sets  out 
from  Genoa,  crosses  to  Tunis,  proceeds  to  Capri  and  Sicily, 
traverses  Egypt,  goes  to  Constantinople,  from  there  across 
Asia  Minor  to  Palestine,  and  winds  up  the  trip  at  Venice  after 
having  stopped  at  Greece.  This  might  be  supplemented  by  the 
more  guide-like  new  mediterranean  traveller  (Re veil) 
of  Daniel  E.  Lorenz,  and  capped  with  Paul  Wilstach's  islands 
of  the  mediterranean  (McBride) .  I  don't  mention  Baede- 
ker's ROME  AND  SOUTHERN  ITALY,  WITH  EXCURSIONS  TO  SAR- 
DINIA, malta,  Tripoli,  and  corfu  (Scribners) ,  since  that  is 
like  saying  that  bread  is  the  staff  of  life. 

There  are  several  general  volumes  which  make  good  reading 
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for  anyone  contemplating  a  visit  to  the  Mediterranean  world. 
I  give  them  here  without  regard  to  the  order  of  ports  of  call. 
It  is  a  good  many  years  now  since  I  was  in  Greece  (that  most 
marvellous  of  lands  where  the  beauty  of  nature  makes  under- 
standable the  beauty  that  ancient  Athens  produced),  but  I 
believe  the  best  book  upon  it  is  still  the  work  we  were  reading 
then,  greek  lands  and  letters  (Houghton  Mifflin),  by 
Francis  G.  and  Anne  C.  Allinson,  which  combines  in  happy 
chronicle  descriptions  of  place  and  people  with  archaeological 
and  historical  facts.  More  recently  there  has  appeared  another 
excellent  volume,  Ernest  A.  Gardner's  Greece  and  the 
Aegean  (McBride)  with  which  might  be  read  George  Hor- 
ton's  home  of  nymphs  and  vampires  (Bobbs-Merrill) ,  a  de- 
scription of  the  Aegean  Islands.  An  authoritative  book  on 
Greece  is  Professor  La  Rue  van  Hook's  greek  life  and 

THOUGHT,   A   PORTRAYAL   OF   GREEK    CIVILIZATION,    published 

by  the  Columbia  University  Press.  And  now  to  leave  Greece, 
there  is  for  Turkey  that  illuminating  and  artistic  volume,  H. 
G.  D wight's  Constantinople  settings  and  traits  (Har- 
pers). Travel  books  wear  the  garb  of  literature  in  Norman 
Douglas's  old  calabria  (Dodd,  Mead)  and  D.  H.  Lawrence's 
sea  and  Sardinia  (Viking) ,  while  the  tourist  who  wants  in- 
sight into  history  and  customs  will  find  illuminating  matter 
in  Andre  Maurel's  a  fortnight  in  Naples  (Putnam)  and 
Amelia  Bregdova's  Sardinian  sideshow  (Dutton) ,  a  por- 
trayal of  life  among  the  peasantry,  and  of  the  landscape,  the 
art,  and  the  traditions  of  one  of  the  lesser  known  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  lands.  Upon  the  more  familiar  ones,  there  is,  of 
course,  a  large  literature.  Such  books  as  Douglas  Goldring's 
the  French  riviera  (Farrar  &  Rinehart)  and  his  gone 
abroad  (London:  Chapman),  which  deals  mainly  with  Italy 
and  the  Balearic  Isles;  the  wayfarer  on  the  rivieras 
(Houghton  Mifflin) ,  an  informal  handbook  that  finds  room 
for  more  than  the  usual  guidebook  information,  and  Herbert 
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Adams  Gibbons's  riviera  towns  (McBride)  will  all  furnish 
the  prospective  traveller  interesting  reading. 

E.  F.  H.  does  not  state  that  her  club  is  interested  in  the 
fiction  which  introduces  Mediterranean  scenes  but  it  occurs  to 
me  that  it  might  please  her  associates  to  dip  into  a  few  of  the 
novels  that  have  such  background  to  lend  color  to  their 
stories.  That  book,  for  instance,  so  popular  with  the  oldest 
generation  when  it  was  young,  Joseph  H.  Shorthouse's  john 
inglesant  (Macmillan) ,  takes  Naples  for  part  of  its  scene; 
Conrad's  under  western  eyes  and  suspense  (Doubleday, 
Doran)  play  in  Genoa;  Francis  Marion  Crawford's  stradella 
(Macmillan) ,  a  best  seller  of  a  past  day,  is  set  in  Sicily,  as  are 
also  Giovanni  Verga's  cavalleria  rusticana  and  other 
stories  (translated  by  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  published  by 
Harcourt,  Brace)  and  little  novels  of  sicily  (Boni).  Con- 
rad's the  arrow  of  gold  (Doubleday,  Doran)  has  for  locale 
the  city  of  Marseilles,  and,  not  to  forget  the  greatest  writer  of 
them  all,  Boccaccio's  amorous  fiametta  takes  place  in  Na- 
ples. There  recently  appeared  an  interesting  novel  by  Vincent 
Sheean  of  personal  history  fame  which  plays  in  Naples  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  ill-fated  Jacobin  Revolution  of  1799 
when  Lady  Emma  Hamilton  and  Lord  Nelson  were  powerful 
influences  at  the  Neapolitan  court,  sanfelice  (Doubleday, 
Doran)  takes  its  title  from  its  heroine  who,  like  all  the  other 
characters  in  the  book,  was  a  historical  personage. 


CHAPTER  CV 

CATHEDRALS    OF    ENGLAND 

H.  C.  of  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  a  bicycle  tour  of  Eng- 
land this  summer  and  wants  to  lay  in  some  information  on  the 
cathedrals  of  the  land. 

It's  entirely  off  the  record  and  not  what  he  wants  at  all,  and 
very  probably  wouldn't  appeal  to  the  masculine  taste  at  any 
rate,  and  possibly  might  even  prove  sentimental  and  thin  to 
my  own  present  interest,  but  just  for  old  lang  syne  and  the 
love  I  bore  it  in  my  youthful  days  I  can't  refrain  from  men- 
tioning Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  gay  little  tale,  a  cathedral 
pilgrimage  (Houghton  Mifflin).  In  my  affectionate  remem- 
brance it  lingers  as  a  charming  bit  of  fooling  set  against  the 
background  of  cathedral  and  close,  and  the  sort  of  story  to 
put  one  in  the  mood  for  journeying  to  the  great  religious 
shrines.  Nor  can  I  think  of  English  cathedrals  without  having 
rise  before  my  mind's  eye  Canterbury  as  David  Copperfield 
first  saw  it,  thus  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  town  in  the  mellow 
light  in  which  Dickens's  fancy  bathed  it.  But  of  course  it's 
not  fiction  but  factual  information  that  H.  C.'s  in  search  of, 
and  I'm  wasting  his  time  in  indulging  myself  in  useless  en- 
thusiasm. So  to  business. 

The  most  recent  book  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  is  the 
cathedrals  of  England  (Scribners) ,  by  Harry  Batsford 
and  Charles  Fry,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Preface,  "is  in- 
tended first  and  foremost  as  a  compact  pictorial  review  of  the 
cathedrals,  with  a  brief  account  of  each,  written  as  simply 
and  concisely  as  possible."  The  book  is  lavishly  illustrated  and 

contains  plans  of  the  leading  edifices,  and  a  map  showing  their 
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geographical  position.  It  includes  the  recent  "parish-church 
cathedrals"  and  the  modern  cathedrals  of  Truro,  Liverpool, 
and  Guildford.  A  useful  work,  rendered  attractive  by  reason 
of  its  beautiful  photographs,  it  boasts  a  Foreword  by  Hugh 
Walpole,  who  comes  by  his  interest  in  cathedrals  by  way  of 
his  Archbishop  father.  Another  useful  book,  or  rather  brace 
of  useful  books,  is  published  by  Macmillan,  in  cathedral 

CHURCHES    OF   ENGLAND    and    THE    CATHEDRAL    CHURCH    OF 

England,  the  first  by  A.  H.  Thompson,  the  second  by  W.  B. 
Tuthill.  Still  other  volumes  are  Helen  Pratt  Marshall's  cathe- 
dral churches  of  England  (Dodd,  Mead)  and  Ditchfield's 
cathedrals  of  great  Britain  (Dutton) .  If  H.  C.  wants 
something  more  than  the  general  description  which  the  in- 
telligent traveller  usually  desires  for  background  for  a  cathe- 
dral tour,  he  can  turn  to  Bond's  English  cathedral  archi- 
tecture FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

(Oxford  University  Press),  one  of  the  authoritative  works 
in  its  field. 


CHAPTER  CVI 

THE    BALKAN    STATES 

L.  C.  C.  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  writes  in  behalf  of  a  club  of 
thirty-six  women  who  take  an  afternoon  every  two  weeks  for 
the  study  of  some  topic  of  interest.  The  club  has  chosen  for  its 
next  season  the  subject  of  the  Balkan  States,  and  wishes  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  its  program. 

I  never  see  the  Balkan  States  alluded  to  but  I  think  of  Kip- 
ling's correspondent  in  the  light  that  failed  who  with  the 
persistence  of  a  Cato  declaring  that  Carthage  must  be  de- 
stroyed reiterated  his  belief  that  there  would  be  trouble  in 
the  Balkans.  All  conversational  roads  for  him  led  to  that  state- 
ment. Well,  there  has  been  trouble  in  the  Balkans  that  set 
the  world  afire  since  Kipling  penned  his  novel,  and  the  nations 
still  sit  on  tenterhooks  every  time  some  fresh  disturbance 
blows  up  from  that  quarter.  By  way  of  getting  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  region  and  its  problems  before  proceeding  to  the 
individual  countries  which  constitute  it,  the  club  might  read 
the  new  balkans  (Harpers) ,  an  excellent  and  highly  in- 
formative book  by  Hamilton  Armstrong,  editor  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  in  order  to  familiarize  itself  with  its  earlier  an- 
nals it  would  do  well  to  read  Ferdinand  Schevill's  a  history 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula  (Harcourt,  Brace) ,  a  work  as 
interesting  as  it  is  authoritative.  Having  thus  broken  the 
ground,  it  could  take  up  the  Balkan  countries  one  by  one. 
For  the  older  Turkey  it  would  find  illuminating,  if  it  can  get 
hold  of  the  book  from  some  library  (it  is  out  of  print,  I 
believe),  H.  G.  D wight's  Constantinople  settings  and 
traits   (Harpers),  and  for  the  more  recent  period  Halidah 
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Adib's  turkey  faces  west  (Yale  University  Press).  They 
would  find  interesting,  too,  Demetra  Vaka's  haremlik,  pages 
from  the  life  of  Turkish  women,  and  unveiled  ladies  of 
stamboul  (both  Houghton  Mifflin).  No  country  among  the 
Balkans  can  furnish  excuse  for  more  fascinating  reading  than 
Serbia  with  Michael  Pupin's  from  immigrant  to  inventor 
(Scribners)  and  Louis  Adamic's  the  native's  return  (Har- 
pers) to  fall  back  on.  As  for  Rumania,  there  is  J.  S.  Roucek's 

CONTEMPORARY    ROUMANIA    AND    HER    PROBLEMS     (Stanford 

University  Press)  and  the  Princess  Marthe  Bibesco's  charm- 
ing account  of  peasant  life  in  Isvor:  the  country  of  wil- 
lows (Stokes) ,  and  for  Albania,  peaks  of  thala  (Harpers) , 
by  Rose  Wilder  Lane,  where  east  is  west:  life  in  Bulgaria 
(Houghton  Mifflin) ,  by  Henrietta  Leslie,  and  to  the  land  of 
the  eagle  (Dutton) ,  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  little  Monte- 
negro (this  last,  alas!  out  of  print),  complete  the  tale  of  the- 
Balkans. 


CHAPTER  CVII 

MALTA,  GREECE,  AND  OTHER  LANDS 

F.  L.  McK.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  wants  reading  that  will 
prove  of  assistance  to  a  prospective  traveller  in  Malta,  Greece, 
Istambul,  Smyrna,  and  Leghorn. 

It's .  remarkable  when  it  comes  to  the  lesser  travelled  places 
how  little  of  an  authoritative  nature  is  to  be  found  upon  them. 
Take  Smyrna,  for  example.  I  went  through  an  enormous  list 
of  books  upon  it,  and  the  most  promising  works  that  I  could 
find  that  devoted  much  space  to  it  were  a  measly  two,  Walter 
Hawley's  asia  minor  (London:  Lane),  in  which  Smyrna 
was  merely  an  incident  of  a  much  broader  survey,  and  that 
now  antiquated  book,  Bayard  Taylor's  the  lands  of  the 
Saracens  (Putnam) .  Most  of  the  literature  specifically  on 
Smyrna  is  in  French,  though  of  course  plentiful  allusion  and 
brief  description  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  volumes  of 
travels  in  Asia  Minor.  And  then  Leghorn!  Leghorn,  which 
with  today's  cartwheel  hats  is  again  becoming  so  familiar  a 
name  to  feminine  ears.  Apparently  its  straw  industries  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  it  an  attraction  for  the  globe-trotter  and  a 
diligent  search  failed  to  reveal  any  books  in  English  devoted 
to  its  attractions  for  the  traveller.  There  are  consular  reports 
and  similar  studies  but  nary  a  volume  of  general  descriptive 
character  could  I  find.  Perhaps  F.  L.  McK.  remembers  an  ar- 
ticle by  Hervey  Allen  entitled  "The  Sources  of  Anthony  Ad- 
verse" which  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  printed  in 
1934.  If  she  does  she  may  recall  Mr.  Allen's  statement  that  he 
went  to  a  life  of  Nelson  for  information  on  the  city  and  there 
found  how  the  great  admiral  evacuated  the  English  from  it 
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during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when  "there  were  many  English 
factories  and  Scotch  merchants  of  sorts."  (If  she  hasn't  read 
anthony  adverse  as  yet  here's  another  reason  for  doing  so.) 
Mr.  Allen  further  states  that  he  drew  the  material  on  Leg- 
horn which  he  used  for  his  novel  in  part  from  Francesco  Pera's 
curiosita  livornesi  medite  o  rare,  and  from  another 
Italian  work  entitled  livorno,  con  149  illustrazioni.  Now 
if  F.  L.  McK.  asks  me  where  Mr.  Allen  got  those  books  I  can 
only  say  I  don't  know,  and  further  remark  that  I  don't  blame 
her  a  bit  if  she  feels  as  Bella  Wilfer  did  when,  on  finding  THE 
complete  British  housewife  starting  a  recipe  with  "take  a 
salamander,"  she  flung  the  book  across  the  room  exclaiming 
"Oh,  you  donkey!" 

Since  I  don't  feel  that  I've  been  much  help  on  Leghorn,  I 
turn  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to  Istambul.  First  of  all  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  if  F.  L.  McK.  were  to  read  Halidah  AdibV 
turkey  faces  west  (Yale  University  Press),  so  as  to  orient 
herself,  as  it  were,  toward  the  nation.  When  she's  read  that 
Turkish  women  are  forsaking  the  veil  and  entering  into 
feminist  and  civic  activities,  and  that  general  conditions  are 
radically  changed  of  late  years,  she  can  turn  back  the  clock 
and  still  find  both  delight  and  instruction  in  that  lovely  vol- 
ume of  H.  G.  Dwight's,  Constantinople  (Harpers),  pub- 
lished before  the  war  and  modernism  had  set  their  seal  upon 
the  city.  Then  there's  Princess  Bibesco's  eighth  paradise 
(Dutton),  and  G.  W.  Edwards's  lavishly  illustrated  Con- 
stantinople: istamboul  (Penn  Publishing  Co.)  to  amplify 
her  gleanings.  The  Outward  Bound  Library,  put  out  by  Dent 
of  London,  contains  a  volume  entitled  Malta  and  Cyprus, 
by  Gladys  Peto  (to  pass  on  to  the  next  country  on  F.  L. 
McK.'s  list)  and  there  is  a  section  on  the  island  in  Henry 
James  Forman's  Grecian  italy  (Boni  &  Liveright) .  I've  never 
been  to  Malta  so  I  can't  speak  with  authority  of  Mr.  Forman's 
pages  upon  it,  but  I  do  know  that  I  read  his  chapters  on  Sicily 
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with  a  vivid  resurging  of  enthusiasm  for  the  magnificent  land- 
scape of  that  island  of  contrasts,  and  with  renewed  delight  in 
the  recollection  of  its  picturesque  people,  its  lovely  ruins,  its 
high  carts  gay  with  Biblical  decorations  and  drawn  by  donkeys 
incredibly  diminutive  to  be  pulling  along  the  heavy  load  of 
human  freight  they  always  haul,  its  orange  blossoms  and 
hedges  of  climbing  geranium,  its  desolately  gloomy  sulphur 
regions  and  its  lustrous  seas.  As  for  Greece  I  read  with  lively 
enjoyment  when  I  was  there  greek  lands  and  letters 
(Houghton  Mifflin) ,  by  Francis  G.  and  Anne  Allinson,  of 
which  a  new  edition  was  issued  not  so  long  ago.  Just  recently 
there  appeared  Greece  and  the  Aegean  (McBride) ,  by  Ern- 
est A.  Gardner,  emeritus  professor  of  archaeology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  a  volume  which  adds  to  its  chapters  on 
Greece  proper  and  the  islands,  others  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  Constantinople. 


CHAPTER  CVIII 

SCANDINAVIAN    COUNTRIES 

Mrs.  R.  W.  T.  of  Bedford,  Iowa,  wants  a  list  of  recent  books, 
both  travel  and  fiction,  on  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

The  best  book  on  Sweden  to  have  appeared  for  the  general 
reader  is  Agnes  Rothery's  Sweden:  the  land  and  the  people 
(Viking).  It  has  excellent  chapters  on  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  country  in  addition  to  general  description,  and  has,  too, 
a  comprehensive  bibliography.  The  most  illuminating  one  on 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  country  and  one  which  has  perti- " 
nence  for  American  readers,  is  Marquis  Childs's  Sweden:  the 
middle  way  (Yale  University  Press) ,  a  study  of  the  cooper- 
atives. These  are  ideal  books  for  the  prospective  traveller. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  as  recent  on  Norway  or 
Denmark,  but  C.  Holland's  Denmark:  its  land  and  its  peo- 
ple (Dodd,  Mead)  and  S.  J.  Beckett's  fjords  and  folk  of 
Norway  (Dodd,  Mead)  ought  to  fill  the  bill  for  those  coun- 
tries. Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  former  American  minister  to  Den- 
mark, some  years  ago  took  a  group  of  young  people  to  that 
country,  and  afterward  recorded  their  travels  in  Denmark 
caravan  (Dodd,  Mead).  Her  volume  while  primarily  in- 
tended for  youthful  readers,  is  yet  one  that  might  be  con- 
sulted with  pleasure  by  their  elders.  If  I  were  Mrs.  R.  W. 
T.  I'd  read  Selma  Lagerlof's  memories  of  my  childhood 
(Doubleday,  Doran) ,  to  revert  to  Sweden  for  a  moment,  just 
by  way  of  catching  some  of  the  feeling  of  life  in  that  country 
as  it  was  lived  by  a  sensitive  child  brought  up  in  cultured  and 
comfortable  surroundings.  Of  course  of  her  novels  it's  un- 
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necessary  to  make  mention.  If  Mrs.  R.  W.  T.  wants  a  recent 
Swedish  novel  she  might  read  Gosta  Larsson's  our  daily 
bread  (Vanguard),  in  which  the  daily  life  of  a  working- 
man's  family  in  a  small  town  is  pictured.  For  Norway  there's 
a  new  Knut  Hamsun,  the  road  leads  on  (Coward- 
McCann) ,  more  chronicles  of  Segelfoss  in  Hamsun's  best  vein, 
and  Ronald  Fangen's  fine  duel  (Viking)  in  which,  however, 
the  background  is  of  less  importance  than  the  psychological 
conflicts  it  portrays.  Alas,  I  don't  know  any  immediately  re- 
cent novel  of  Denmark. 


CHAPTER  CIX 

so  you're  going  to  the  orient 

Not  many  days  ago  at  a  luncheon  the  conversation,  having 
disposed  of  the  mayoralty  candidates  and  the  World  Series, 
and  the  latest  movie,  veered  to  the  Orient.  Mr.  Owen  Latti- 
more,  author  of  an  excellent  book,  manchuria,  cradle  of 
conflict  (Macmillan) ,  and  just  back  from  China  after  four 
years  in  the  midst  of  its  turmoil,  became  the  target  of  ques- 
tions. No,  he  said,  the  foreigners  in  Peking  did  not  go  about 
in  fear  of  their  lives,  but  rather  spent  their  time  worrying 
about  the  safety  of  their  relatives  in  Chicago.  Certainly  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  security  for  the  Chinaman;  he  lived 
his  days  on  the  edge  of  disaster,  with  death  or  assault  or  im- 
poverishment threatening  at  any  moment.  Yes,  war  seemed 
even  more  of  a  certainty  in  Asia  than  in  Europe;  it  might  be 
delayed  a  year  or  five  years  or  ten  years  or  even  twenty,  but, 
said  Mr.  Lattimore,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  escape  from  it 
eventually.  A  sorry  outlook!  M.  B.  C,  Jr.,  of  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  who  hopes  to  spend  next  summer  travelling 
in  China  and  Japan  and  whose  letter  furnished  my  excuse  for 
introducing  Mr.  Lattimore,  will,  I  ardently  pray,  still  find, 
when  he  gets  there,  an  Orient  less  tragically  harassed  than  Mr. 
Lattimore's  pessimism  forecasts.  At  any  rate,  now  he  wants 
books  for  winter  reading  which  will  fit  him  "to  understand  and 
appreciate  what  he  will  see  there."  An  enormous  literature,  of 
course,  exists  upon  the  subject;  from  it  I  have  tried  to  cull 
such  volumes  as  will  give  M.  B.  C,  Jr.,  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  history,  civilization,  and  present  political  condition  of  the 

countries  through  which  he  wishes  to  travel. 
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As  to  the  China  of  the  past  he  can  find  his  facts  in  H.  A. 
Giles's  civilization  of  china  (Holt)  and  china  and  the 
Chinese  (Columbia  University  Press) ,  books  some  twenty 
and  twenty-five  years  old,  but  excellent;  in  Kenneth  S.  La- 
tourette's  the  development  of  china  (Houghton  Mifflin) 
or  in  E.  H.  Parker's  china:  her  history,  diplomacy,  and 
commerce  (Dutton).  He  will  discover  interesting  and  in- 
formative reading  on  the  war-torn  country  of  today  in  Na- 
thaniel Peffer's  china:  the  collapse  of  a  civilization 
(Day),  J.  O.  P.  Bland's  china:  the  pity  of  it  (Doubleday, 
Doran) ,  H.  F.  MacN air's  china  in  revolution  (University 
of  Chicago  Press) ,  Sherwood  Eddy's  the  challenge  of  asia 
(Farrar  &  Rinehart),  and  George  T.  Sokolsky's  the  tinder 
box  of  asia  (Doubleday,  Doran) .  The  last  two  cover  Japan  as 
well  as  China,  as  does  also  Edgar  Snow's  far  eastern  front. 
Florence  Ayscough,  who  some  years  ago  collaborated  with 
Amy  Lowell  in  the  translation  of  Chinese  poems  issued  under 
the  title,  fir  flower  tablets,  in  1925  set  down  her  impres- 
sions of  the  Chinese  in  a  colorful  volume  which  she  called 
Chinese  mirror  (Houghton  Mifflin).  Mrs.  Ayscough  has 
lived  long  among  the  people  of  whom  she  writes  and  is  full  of 
keen  observations  in  regard  to  them. 

There's  another  interesting  portrayal  of  aspects  of  life  in 
China,  written,  like  Mrs.  Ayscough's,  by  an  Englishwoman 
whose  husband's  affairs  have  kept  her  long  resident  in  the 
Orient,  in  Lady  Dorothea  Hosie's  portrait  of  a  Chinese 
lady  (Morrow)  which  gives  enchanting  glimpses  of  the  in- 
timate life  of  China.  Then,  for  general  cultural  aspects,  there's 
W.  E.  Griffls's  china's  story  in  myth,  legend,  art,  and 
annals  (Houghton  Mifflin) ,  and,  if  M.  B.  C,  Jr.  wants  brief 
introductions  to  the  arts  of  China,  Arthur  Waley's  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Chinese  painting  (Scribners) 
and  L.  Ashton's  introduction  to  the  study  of  Chinese 
sculpture    (Scribners).    Little,   Brown   published   in    1924 
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Zucker's  the  Chinese  theatre.  One  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ing books  on  China  and  a  fascinating  volume,  broad  in  its  point 
of  view  and  philosophic  in  its  outlook,  is  Lin  Yutang's  my 
country  and  my  people  (Day) .  But  I  must  leave  China  and 
go  on  to  Japan. 

For  the  history  of  that  country  M.  B.  C,  Jr.  can  consult 
Kenneth  S.  Latourette's  development  of  japan  (Macmil- 
lan),  George  B.  Sansom's  japan:  a  short  cultural  his- 
tory (Appleton-Century),  or  Murdock's  history  of  japan 
(Greenberg),  and  for  the  contemporary  period  Inazo  O.  Ni- 
tobe's  japan:  some  phases  of  her  problems  and  her 
development  (Scribners),  E.  Baelz's  awakening  japan 
(Viking) ,  and  the  volumes  by  Sherwood  Eddy,  George  T. 
Sokolsky,  and  Edgar  Snow  which  I  mentioned  before.  He  will 
find  interesting  reading  in  K.  Tscuchida's  contemporary 
thought  of  japan  and  china  (Knopf ) ,  Arthur  Waley's" 
the  no  plays  of  japan  (Knopf ) ,  F.  A.  Lombard's  outline 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JAPANESE  DRAMA  (Houghton  Mifflin)  ,  Nuri- 

take  Isuda's  handbook  of  Japanese  art  (Dodd,  Mead), 
and  Laurence  Binyon's  Japanese  colour-prints  (Scribners) 
and  painting  in  the  far  east  (Longmans,  Green).  If 
M.  B.  C,  Jr.  is  anxious  to  get  the  impact  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese life  through  literature,  I'd  like  to  suggest  that  he  include  in 
his  reading  all  men  are  brothers  (Day) ,  the  great  Chinese 
novel  which  Pearl  Buck  has  translated  and  which  is  a  pageant 
of  Chinese  life,  and  Lady  Murasaki's  charming  tale  of  genji 
(Houghton  Mifflin). 


CHAPTER  CX 


THE    HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS 


H.  G.  W.  of  Shelburne,  Vt.  would  perhaps  a-roaming  go; 
at  any  rate  he  tuants  the  names  of  books  showing  modern  Ha- 
waiian architecture  with  floor  plans,  etc.,  and  containing  de- 
scriptions and  building  costs  "out  there  in  Hawaii."  He  also  is 
interested  in  the  titles  of  novels  with  a  Hawaiian  background, 
and  books  dealing  in  a  general  or  specific  way  with  the  Islands. 

I  hope  I  haven't  raised  the  price  of  real  estate  in  Hawaii  by 
the  inquiries  I've  been  making  of  architectural  concerns  and 
travel  agencies  in  behalf  of  H.  G.  W.  Unfortunately  they've 
been  made  in  vain,  for  no  one,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  in  any 
commercial  organization  has  any  idea  of  erecting  houses  in 
Hawaii  or  any  knowledge  of  what  it  costs  to  do  so.  Nor  have 
the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the  Avery  Architectural 
Library  of  Columbia  University  any  books  in  their  possession 
that  would  cast  light  on  the  subject.  At  the  latter  library  a 
most  obliging  official  made  exhaustive  researches  for  me  with 
no  results.  So  I'm  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  houses  in 
Hawaii,  like  Topsy,  "just  grow."  Or  perhaps,  in  the  words 
of  a  once  popular  song,  people  merely  make  their  homes  "un- 
der the  shade  of  the  sheltering  palms."  I  can  give  H.  G.  W.  a 
reference  on  homes  of  the  past,  however,  if  he  wants  it — Wil- 
liam T.  Brigham's  the  ancient  Hawaiian  house,  a  volume 
with  plates  of  various  dwellings  put  out  by  the  Bishop  Mu- 
seum, which  institution  issues  a  number  of  scientific  studies 
H.  G.  W.  may  want.  Among  them  are  annual  reports  of  the 
governor,  Hawaiian  plant  studies  by  H.  St.  John,  and  nu- 
merous works  in  ethnology  and  natural  history.  The  Honolulu 
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Star  Bulletin  also  issues  a  series  of  books  which  contain  statis- 
tical and  descriptive  material,  such  works  as  all  about  Ha- 
waii, by  W.  Cogswell,  Hawaii  and  its  people,  by  L.  H.  Jar- 
rett,  and  Hawaii  as  the  camera  sees  it,  by  E.  M.  Welty. 
So  far  as  the  folk  lore  of  the  islands  is  concerned,  there  is  ex- 
cellent material  available.  The  Yale  University  Press  published 
for  the  Hawaiian  Legend  and  Folk-Lore  Commission  two 

Studies,  AT  THE  GATEWAYS  OF  THE  DAY  and  BRIGHT  ISLANDS, 

and  the  Vassar  College  Cooperative  Bookstore  brought  out  a 
third  series,  Hawaiian  folk  tales.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
was  on  one  of  these  compendiums  that  Padraic  Colum  was 
working  a  few  years  ago  when  he  came  back  from  the  islands 
so  full  of  enthusiasm  for  them.  There  are,  of  course,  a  num- 
ber of  records  of  visitors  to  the  islands  available — Hawaii  and 
the  south  seas  (Coward-McCann) ,  by  E.  Walker  and 
J.  Spiess;  and  hula  moons  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  by  D.  Blanding,  to 
mention  no  more  than  two.  As  for  fiction  the  best  novel  on 
Hawaii — and  the  only  one  of  which  I  know  that  doesn't  rely 
upon  the  moon  and  languor  and  beauty  of  scenery  for  its 
effects — is  the  lord's  anointed  (Doubleday,  Doran),  by 
Ruth  Eleanor  McKee,  an  account  of  the  coming  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. That's  a  really  good  tale. 


CHAPTER  CXI 

CEYLON 

E.  F.  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  xuants  the  names  of  books  from 
which  she  can  gain  information  in  regard  to  Ceylon.  She  al- 
ready has  Powell's  last  home  of  mystery  and  Kirtland's 

FINDING  THE  WORTHWHILE  IN    THE   ORIENT.    "Is  there,"  she 

adds,  "any  fiction  with  this  island  for  a  background?" 

In  jungle  tide  (Houghton  Mifflin)  John  Still,  who  long 
lived  in  Ceylon,  wrote  an  account  of  the  island  which  con- 
tains much  and  varied  information.  He  presents  descriptions 
of  the  country,  of  the  people  and  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  adds  much  colorful  folk  lore.  Harry  A.  Franck, 
that  ubiquitous  traveller,  touches  on  Ceylon  in  his  a  vagabond 
journey  around  the  world  ( Appleton-Century) ,  devot- 
ing pages  251  to  288  to  it,  and  William  Beebe  in  pheasant 
jungles  (Putnam)  allots  to  it  about  the  first  thirty  pages 
of  his  book.  The  title  of  W.  W.  Strickland's  travel  letters 
from  ceylon,  Australia,  and  south  india  (Westermann) 
speaks  for  itself.  If  E.  F.  wants  a  textbook  she  might  try  either 
Laurence  D.  Stamp's  asia  (Dutton)  or  the  new  geography 
of  the  Indian  empire  and  ceylon  (Nelson) ,  both  of  which 
accord  space  to  the  island.  The  latter  especially  contains  much 
information.  On  the  religion  of  the  region  she  will  find  in- 
teresting material  in  Kenneth  J.  Saunders's  story  of  bud- 
dhism (Oxford  University  Press). 

As  to  novels  I  have  found  only  a  few.  E.  V.  Lucas  in  down 
the  sky  (Lippincott) ,  a  meandering  sort  of  tale,  more  dis- 
quisition than  story,  carries  his  hero  through  various  sections 
of  England  and  finally  to  Ceylon.  In  a  love  offensive  (Lon- 
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don:  Chatto)  Fanny  E.  Penny  uses  Ceylon  as  background  for 
the  experiences  of  her  war  hero,  an  Englishman  who  has  es- 
caped from  the  Germans,  and  in  the  village  in  the  jungle 
(Harcourt,  Brace)  Leonard  Woolf  has  successfully  conveyed 
the  malignancy  of  the  jungle  and  the  primitive  passions  of 
some  of  the  natives. 


CHAPTER  CXII 

LITERATURE    ON    AFRICA 

Mrs.  R.  W.  T.  of  Bedford,  Iowa,  ivants  a  list  of  late  books 
on  Africa.  "I  would  like,"  she  says,  "to  have  the  list  include 
both  travel  and  fiction  if  possible." 

I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  Africa  always  exerts  so  great  a 
pull  upon  the  imagination,  but  the  mere  mention  of  the  name 
awakes  a  thrill  of  anticipation.  I  hope  Mrs.  R.  W.  T.  is  plan- 
ning to  go  there,  and  wants  books  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
trip.  There's  one  that  came  out  three  or  four  years  ago  which 
would  make  so  excellent  a  point  of  departure  for  her  reading 
that  I  mention  it  even  if  it's  not  recent,  Julian  Huxley's 
Africa  view  (Harpers) ,  a  book  which  presents  the  reac- 
tions to  the  Dark  Continent  of  a  scientist  and  a  mind  much 
concerned  with  problems  of  education.  A  volume  that  em- 
bodies the  results  of  a  scientific  expedition  dispatched  to  Africa 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  so  can  be  accounted  authoritative,  is  carl  akeley's 
Africa  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  written  by  his  wife,  Mary  L.  Akeley. 
Just  a  short  time  ago  there  appeared  an  intensely  personal 
chronicle  full  of  fascinating  detail,  no  one  to  blame  (Min- 
ton,  Balch) ,  by  M.  C.  Hubbard.  Mrs.  Hubbard  was  a  Canadian 
who  conveyed  herself  and  her  two  small  boys  to  the  Rhodesian 
hinterland,  and  there  lived  in  close  association  with  the  native 
population  the  while  her  husband  was  hunting  wild  animals 
for  zoos.  Zoos  bring  to  mind  another  book  of  considerable 
interest,  J.  H.  Driberg's  engato:  the  lion  cub  (Dutton), 
which  incidentally  to  its  account  of  the  baby  lion  gives  de- 
scriptions of  the  Lango  country  in  which  he  lived.  A  painful 
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picture  (but  I  suppose  Mrs.  R.  W.  T.  will  want  the  grim  as 
well  as  the  picturesque  in  her  reading)  of  conditions  in  Africa 
is  presented  in  wild  deer,  the  volume  in  which  R.  Hernekin 
Baptist  records  his  experiences  when  he,  himself  a  colored 
singer  and  musician,  went  to  Africa  to  make  studies  of  Negro 
music.  Not  long  ago  I  read  an  impressive  novel  with  Africa 
for  background,  black  god  (Longmans,  Green)  it's  called, 
and  its  scene  is  laid  in  the  Congo.  Miss  Manners-Sutton,  its 
author,  has  lived  in  that  country  herself,  and  she  has  managed 
to  invest  her  story  with  a  portentous  and  brooding  atmosphere. 
The  only  other  recent  novel  of  Africa  I  know  at  first  hand  is 
Sarah  Gertrude  Millin's  the  sons  of  mrs.  aab  (Liveright) 
and  a  pretty  somber  story  it  is.  It  has,  however,  the  authentic 
South  African  background  which  Mrs.  Millen  can  be  counted 
on  to  present. 

Apropos  of  the  foregoing  list  Julian  Feiss  of  Cleveland,  O., 
an  engineer  and  geologist  who  spent  some  years  in  that  coun- 
try, and  whose  diversified  experiences  I  can  vouch  for,  hav- 
ing once  been  privileged  to  read  the  Journal  he  kept  there, 
writes  me  as  follows.  I  quote  at  some  length  from  his  letter  as 
it  seems  to  me  exceedingly  interesting  as  well  as  useful. 

"I  have  just  been  looking  through  your  column  'The  Clear- 
ing House'  in  the  July  28th  number  of  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature.  As  you  discuss  African  books,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  in  view  of  my  own  hobby  (largely  African  books)  you 
might  be  interested  in  a  few  comments  and  ideas  that  I  have 
on  the  subject. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  best  modern  books  that  are  published 
on  Africa  seldom  reach  or  are  reviewed  in  this  country.  To 
keep  up  on  African  literature  it  becomes  necessary  to  follow 
the  English  reviews  and  preferably  the  London  Times  Literary 
Supplement.  Naturally  the  English  are  more  interested  in  Afri- 
can books  than  we  are  as  their  empire  embraces  a  large  part  of 
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that  much-misinterpreted  continent.  Most  books  by  American 
writers  are  either  'sob-stuff,'  sensational  hunting  literature,  or 
books  by  'explorers.'  (The  last  African  explorer  was  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  who  died  in  1927.)  This  last  class  of  literature  is 
useless.  The  others  are  amusing  and  sometimes  make  good 
reading, — however  none  of  the  books  published  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Atlantic  are  really  important  contributions.  Of 
course  I  do  not  include  scientific  books  and  bulletins  by  mu- 
seums and  scientific  societies.  Most  American  material  in  these 
fields  is  both  important  and  worthy  of  publication.  However, 
it  is  a  specialized  field. 

"The  finest  book  on  Africa  by  an  American  that  has  been 
written  in  recent  years  is  living  Africa,  by  Bailey  "Willis,  the 
former  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
at  the  moment  professor  of  geology  at  Stanford  University. 
Although  Dr.  Willis  writes  as  a  geologist,  the  book  is  delight- 
ful and  contains  much  wisdom  and  observation  that  is  a  per- 
petual delight  to  layman  and  scientist  alike.  Dr.  Willis  made 
his  journey  through  equatorial  Africa  at  an  age  when  most 
men  are  preparing  for  the  grave  (I  think  he  was  in  his  seven- 
ties at  the  time) ,  yet  he  sees  the  land  through  the  eyes  of 
youth.  The  book  is  a  rare  treat.  It  was  published  in  1930  by 
Whittlesey  House  (McGraw-Hill) . 

"One  of  the  very  best  books  from  the  historical  and  ethno- 
logical point  of  view  in  recent  years  is  the  passing  of  the 
black  kings,  by  the  Hon.  Hugh  Marshall  Hole,  C.M.G.  It 
was  published  in  1932  by  Philip  Allan,  London.  This  book 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  American  reviewers  and  is 
a  historical  study  of  the  Negro  kings  south  of  the  Zambesi. 
As  the  book  includes  such  men  as  M'Silikatse,  Lobengula, 
Kama,  and  Lewanika,  it  makes  interesting  as  well  as  exciting 
reading.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  really  knows  his  Africa 
and  who  lived  for  years  in  the  country  and  in  contact  with 
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the  people  about  whom  he  writes.  He  was  a  British  civil  servant 
and  a  first-class  one.  I  recently  picked  up  a  new  copy  of  this 
book  for  6/—  at  an  English  sale. 

"For  your  edification:  the  best  books  written  on  Africa 
were  for  the  most  part  written  before  the  World  War  and  the 
majority  before  1900.  Some  of  these  are  just  coming  into  their 
own.  You  may  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  British  Intelligence  Service  used  as  a  reference  during  the 
East  African  Campaign  of  the  World  War  the  lake  regions 
of  central  Africa,  by  Capt.  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  pub- 
lished in  i860.  I  have  been  over  much  of  the  ground  that 
Burton  wrote  about  and  can  state  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  Sir 
Richard's  book  is  still  the  best  available  on  the  peoples  and  geo- 
graphical features  of  East  Africa  and  especially  the  regions 
between  Tanganyika  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

"There  are  few  writers  who  have  caught  the  lyric  quality 
that  shines  from  the  books  of  Herbert  Ward,  the  great  sculp- 
tor whose  collection  is  on  view  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington.  His  book  of  sketches,  a  voice  from  the 
congo,  is  not  only  an  outstanding  artistic  work  but  its  literary 
quality  is  of  high  order.  As  Ward  was  with  Stanley's  fated 
Rear  Column,  the  book  has  additional  interest.  This  book  is 
still  the  best  ever  written  about  the  people  of  the  Congo  basin; 
it  was  published  in  19 10  by  William  Heinemann." 


CHAPTER  CXIII 

SOUTH   AMERICA    IN    FACT   AND   FICTION 

E.  H.  H.  of  Anthon,  Iowa,  ivants  books  dealing  with  South 
American  countries,  their  customs,  heroes,  and  people.  In  ad- 
dition, he  is  also  interested,  for  a  woman's  club,  in  novels  the 
plots  of  which  are  laid  in  South  America  or  which  have  charac- 
ters prominent  in  South  American  history.  Travel  books  also 
interest  him. 

Only  the  other  day  I  listened  enthralled  while  one  of  my  guests 
held  forth  on  the  amazing  quality  of  Prescott's  scholarship 
which  permitted  so  accurate  a  reconstruction  of  a  vanished 
civilization  as  that  in  his  conquest  of  peru  at  a  time  when 
the  excavations  which  proved  its  correctness  had  not  yet  been 
made.  There  is  no  substitute  for  his  work,  and  if  E.  H.  H.  has 
not  yet  read  it  he  should  hasten  to  do  so.  Long  ago,  in  one  of 
those  vacations  of  my  school  years  when  no  book  or  books 
seemed  too  long  to  attempt,  I  read  first  the  conquest  of 
peru  and  then  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  I  often  wish 
now  that  I  could  steal  enough  time  away  from  the  new  books 
to  reread  those  old  ones  which  are  history  and  romance  in  one. 
There  are  two  other  authors  besides  Prescott  who  come  at 
once  to  mind  on  mention  of  South  America,  W.  H.  Hudson 
and  R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham.  Hudson's  green  mansions 
(Knopf) ,  with  its  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  Venezuelan 
forest,  its  romance  of  a  European  and  a  mysterious  native  girl 
who  understands  the  language  of  the  beasts,  and  its  feeling 
for  and  knowledge  of  nature,  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  estab- 
lished works  of  recent  literature.  Charming,  too,  are  his  auto- 
biographical FAR  AWAY  AND  LONG  AGO   (DuttOn)  ,  IDLE  DAYS 
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IN PATAGONIA   (DuttOIl)  ,  PURPLE  LAND   (Dutton)  ,  and  TALES 

of  the  pampas  (Knopf ) ,  all  of  them  written  with  beauty 
and  interwoven  with  reflections  on  nature.  Cunninghame- 
Graham  has  likewise  a  long  list  of  excellent  books  to  his  credit 
— sound  studies  couched  in  spirited  language,  bernal  diaz 
del  Castillo  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  "being  some  account  of  him 
taken  from  his  true  history  of  the  conquest  of  new 
spain";  a  Brazilian  mystic  (Dial),  the  life  and  miracles 
of  Antonio  Conselheiro;  the  conquest  of  new  granada 
(Houghton  Mifflin) ,  a  life  of  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Quesada, 
with  Colombia  for  background;  the  conquest  of  the  river 
plata  (Doubleday,  Doran),  the  scene  of  which  is  Argentina, 
and  vanished  arcadia  (Dial) ,  a  study  of  the  Jesuits  in  Para- 
guay. For  the  general  history  of  South  America  the  volumes 
by  William  R.  Shepherd  are  as  succinct  accounts  as  E.  H.  H. 
can  find  in  brief  compass.  Rosita  Forbes's  eight  republics  in 
search  of  a  future  (Stokes)  is  a  recent  volume  of  interest, 
while  H.  H.  Rusby's  jungle  memories  (Whittlesey  House), 
the  chronicle  of  a  physician  who  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of 
South  America  in  search  of  medicinal  herbs,  is  full  of  fascinat- 
ing facts.  Bryce's  south  America  (Macmillan)  is  not  only 
one  of  the  best  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  the 
general  reader  can  procure,  while  of  the  older  books  a  most  dis- 
criminating and  illuminating  discussion  of  the  South  America 
of  two  decades  ago  is  Arthur  Ruhl's  the  other  Americans 
(Scribners).  For  facts  of  all  sorts  E.  H.  H.  should  consult  a 
south  American  handbook,  edited  by  Howard  Davies 
(Wilson).  And  just  in  time  I  have  recalled,  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  called  to  my  attention  from  all  quarters, 
that  I  have  made  no  mention  of  Conrad's  nostromo  (Double- 
day,  Doran),  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  tale  of  revolu- 
tion and  regeneration  in  a  South  American  republic,  and  of 
his  romance  (Doubleday,  Doran),  which  also  has  scenes  in 
South  America.  So  has  that  old  classic,  Captain  Marryat's 
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frank  mildmay.  And  then  there's  Ibanez's  four  horsemen 
of  the  apocalypse  (Dutton) .  I  almost  forgot  that  love  of 
my  childhood,  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  afloat  in  the  forest, 
on  which  all  my  ideas  of  the  tropical  wilderness  and  most  of 
my  notions  of  the  Amazon  region  rest.  I  haven't  read  it  for 
more  years  than  I  like  to  remember,  but  I  still  feel  the  spell 
of  its  descriptions  and  still  am  convinced  that  nothing  could 
be  more  romantic  than  the  region  it  depicts.  And  there's  that 
later  book,  Conan  Doyle's  the  lost  continent  (Double- 
day,  Doran) ,  a  pseudo-scientific  romance  that  has  found  its 
way  to  the  screen.  I'm  not  given  to  that  kind  of  literature, 
but  I  hung  breathless  over  that  particular  volume  from  first 
page  to  last.  And  there's  Richard  Harding  Davis's  soldiers  of 
fortune  and  his  travel  book,  three  gringos  in  Venezuela 

AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

If  the  club  wishes  specific  treatment  of  the  economic  back- 
ground of  the  South  American  nations  it  will  find  Clarence 
Fielden  Jones's  south  America  (Holt)  a  good  book  to  which 
to  refer;  for  a  general  survey  it  can  take  Charles  William 
Domville-Fife's  modern  south  America  (Lippincott) ,  a  com- 
prehensive work  based  on  twenty  years  of  personal  obser- 
vation which  devotes  separate  chapters  to  each  of  the  ten  coun- 
tries. A  provocative  volume  which  the  club  can  take  for 
what  it  is,  a  general  philosophical  speculation  in  the  manner 
of  the  travel  diary  of  a  philosopher,  is  Count  Keyser- 

ling's  SOUTH  AMERICA,  MEDITATIONS  ON  HELL  AND  HEAVEN 

IN  the  soul  of  man  (Harpers).  For  the  Inca  period  Alfred 
Lester  Coester's  literary  history  of  Spanish  America  (Mac- 
millan)  devotes  a  chapter  to  each  of  the  important  countries 
of  South  America  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  the  literature 
of  which  is  written  in  Portuguese.  In  her  anthology  of  over  two 
hundred  poems  entitled  some  spanish-american  poets  ( Ap- 
pleton-Century)  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  places  the  Spanish 
originals  and  the  translations  on  facing  pages,  and  includes 
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among  her  selections  the  poems  of  such  writers  as  Jose  Santos 
Chocano  of  Peru  and  Gabriela  Mistral  of  Chile.  Alas  and 
alack,  I  know  of  no  books  which  treat  of  music  in  South 
America,  and  my  effort  to  find  any  has  ended  in  failure. 


CHAPTER  CXIV 

GUATEMALA 

A.  S.  A.  of  Centreville,  Mass.,  is  interested  in  books  on 
Guatemala,  more  particularly  in  those  concerned  with  the  old 
Mayan  civilization,  but  also  tvith  general  descriptions  of  the 
country  and  its  present-day  inhabitants. 

Agnes  Rothery,  who  has  written  before  on  Central  America, 
recently  published  a  volume  entitled  images  of  earth:  Gua- 
temala (Viking) .  This  is  a  lively  and  entertaining  book, 
which  sticks  to  main-travelled  routes,  and  conveys  fairly  ac- 
curately the  general  atmosphere  of  the  country.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  any  sense  scientific,  nor  does  it  go  below  surface 
impressions.  More  concerned  with  the  ancient  civilizations, 
though  it,  too,  is  a  popular  travel  book,  is  Marie  O.  Beale's 
flight  into  America's  past  (Putnam) ,  which  records  visits, 
made  largely  by  airplane,  on  which  the  author  strove  to  gather 
all  the  archaeological  lore  she  could.  The  book  is  lavishly  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  Lilian  E.  Elliott's  central  America 
(Dodd,  Mead)  contains  about  a  hundred  pages  devoted  to 
Guatemala  which  present  a  survey  of  the  history  of  that 
republic,  and  descriptions  of  the  land  and  the  people.  The 
Appleton-Century  Company  have  brought  out  a  new  edition 
of  Harry  Franck's  tramping  through  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras,  which,  like  all  Mr.  Franck's  books,  is  an  ani- 
mated depiction  of  wanderings  along  highways  and  byways. 
In  Arthur  Ruhl's  central  Americans  (Scribners)  a  sea- 
soned Spanish-American  correspondent  sets  down  his  impres- 
sions of  Guatemala  and  Guatemalans.  If  A.  S.  A.  wants  a 
survey  from  a  more  historical  angle  she  should  read  Dana  G. 
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Munroe's  history  of  five  republics  of  central  America, 
issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  for  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace.  This  is  an  account  of  the 
political  and  economic  development  and  foreign  relations  of 
five  countries  of  which  Guatemala  is  one.  For  more  strictly 
archaeological  material  she  might  consult  the  brochure  put 
out  by  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  prepared  by 
Gregory   Mason,   entitled   pottery   and   other   artifacts 

FROM    CAVES    IN    BRITISH    HONDURAS    AND    GUATEMALA.    The 

Harvard  University  Press  has  issued  a  book  which  might  also 
interest  her,  Santiago  de  los  cabelleros  de  Guatemala.  I 
presume  that  A.  S.  A.  has  not  forgotten  that  Blair  Niles's 
novel,  maria  paluna  (Longmans,  Green),  is  the  tale  of  a 
young  Indian  girl  which  plays  in  Guatemala  during  the  days 
of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  that  Rose  Macaulay's  amusing 
staying  with  relations  (Liveright)  lays  much  of  its  scene 
in  that  country. 


CHAPTER  CXV 

GREAT    RIVERS 

A  club  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  writes  C.  D.  E.,  has  chosen  the 
topic  of  "Great  Rivers"  for  its  tvinter  program,  intending  to 
open  discussion  %uith  a  few  general  papers  on  the  historical  and 
commercial  importance  and  geological  nature  of  certain  out- 
standing waterways  and  then  follow  those  with  papers  on  the 
specific  rivers.  She  wishes  help  in  finding  material  on  which 
to  base  the  program. 

If  the  fascinating  subject  of  rivers  needed  anything  to  add  a 
fillip  to  its  interest  it  would  find  it  in  the  fact  that  "St.  Johns- 
bury  is  calling."  There  lives  in  my  mind  the  recollection  of  a 
most  enchanting  small  town  set  among  the  hills  of  the  lovely 
state  of  Vermont,  glimpsed  all  too  hastily  on  a  motor  trip  from 
the  Adirondacks  to  the  White  Mountains  a  few  years  ago,  and 
often  recurred  to  in  memory  as  one  of  the  most  charming 
spots  in  a  region  altogether  delightful.  That  was  St.  Johns- 
bury,  and  C.  D.  E.'s  letter  has  evoked  a  vivid  image  of  it.  In- 
cidentally the  Connecticut,  which  separates  Vermont  from 
New  Hampshire,  is  no  river  to  be  passed  by  without  mention 
if  only  for  the  sweet  picturesqueness  of  its  course  all  the  way 
from  the  border  to  Massachusetts.  But  American  rivers  are 
not  what  C.  D.  E.  is  pursuing  at  present;  they  are  to  come 
later.  What  she  wants  now,  or  at  least  what  she  specially  men- 
tions, are  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  the  Chinese  rivers,  the 
Volga,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Thames. 

As  general  background  for  her  subject  C.  D.  E.  might  con- 
sult W.  S.  Dakin's  great  rivers  of  the  world  (Macmillan) 
and  for  a  more  superficial  aspect  A.  H.  VerrilPs  rivers  and 
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their  mysteries  (Duffield)  and  J.  H.  Faris's  romance  of 
the  rivers  (Harpers).  The  articles  of  the  encyclopaedia 
britannica  and  the  new  international  encyclopedia 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls) ,  under  the  head  Rivers  and  the  subheads 
quoted  there,  and  also  under  the  names  of  the  special  streams, 
are  highly  interesting  and  informative.  But,  of  course,  C. 
D.  E.  has  consulted  them  already.  As  for  the  Nile,  which  is 
the  first  on  her  list,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  material.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  interesting  in  this  connection  than  the 
records  of  the  great  explorers.  Stanley's  through  the  dark 
continent  and  in  darkest  Africa,  with  their  accounts  of 
the  Nile  and  its  headwaters,  are  of  course  among  the  most  fas- 
cinating travel  books  of  modern  times,  the  congo,  which  in 
the  course  of  its  broader  narrative  describes  another  of  the 
great  African  rivers,  is  no  less  so.  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  dis- 
coverer of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  who,  ascending  the  Nile  to  that 
lake  from  which  it  issued  was  met  by  two  other  English  ex- 
plorers descending  it  after  their  discovery  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  which  discharged  the  Victoria  Nile  there,  presented 
his  observations  in  a  volume  entitled  the  albert  nyanza 
(Macmillan).  This  work  is  still  in  print,  while,  amazingly 
enough,  Stanley's  works,  and  Livingstone's  record  of  another 
of  the  great  African  streams,  the  Zambezi  and  its  tribu- 
taries, no  longer  seem  to  be.  As  for  Stanley,  his  explorations 
were  re-presented  only  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  German  nov- 
elist, Wassermann,  in  a  biography  published  under  the  name 
bestowed  upon  the  explorer  by  the  natives,  bula  matari 
(Liveright) .  Another  book  C.  D.  E.  might  find  in  a  library  is 
Amelia  A.  B.  Edwards's  a  thousand  miles  up  the  nile 
(Winston) ,  a  work  lavishly  illustrated  with  woodcuts  made 
after  the  drawings  executed  by  the  author  on  the  spot.  Finally, 
I  can't  go  on  to  other  rivers,  though  I've  already  dwelt  un- 
duly long  on  the  African,  without  mentioning  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  documents  of  empire  to  be  found,  Lord  Cromer's 
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modern  egypt  (Macmillan) ,  a  work  which  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  the  modern  Nile,  the  Nile  Valley,  and  Egyptian  condi- 
tions as  they  were  in  1907  when  he  wrote,  which,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  highly  technical,  is  completely  absorbing.  The 
references  to  the  Nile  are  imbedded  throughout  the  two  vol- 
umes of  the  study,  but  if  C.  D.  E.  will  turn  to  the  chapter  on 
Irrigation  in  the  second  volume  she  will  find  admirable  ma- 
terial there  for  her  purpose.  And  now  on  to  other  streams. 
Oh,  but  I  almost  forgot  that  there's  a  novel,  D.  Manners-Sut- 
ton's  black  god  (Longmans,  Green) ,  which  has  the  Congo 
River  as  one  of  the  protagonists.  Perhaps  the  St.  Johnsbury 
Club  would  like  to  wedge  it  into  the  program. 

The  Euphrates  has  less  available  literature  than  the  African 
rivers,  though  description  of  it  began  as  far  back  as  Pliny.  Per- 
haps the  best  source  for  material  on  it,  since  it  is  its  importance 
to  human  history  which  will  most  interest  the  club,  is  the  vol- 
ume on  Mesopotamia  in  the  Cambridge  ancient  history 
(Macmillan).  (Incidentally  the  series  of  Cambridge  Modern 
Histories  has  appeared  in  a  cheaper  edition  which  should  bring 
it  within  range  of  those  who  have  hitherto  sighed  for  it  in 
vain.)  A  further  volume  which  should  yield  rich  material  is 
Peter's  nippur:  or  explorations  and  adventures  on  the 
Euphrates  (out  of  print) .  For  the  Chinese  rivers  I  think 
C.  D.  E.  and  her  club  will  have  to  go  to  the  books  of  descrip- 
tion of  China.  Harry  Franck's  roving  through  southern 

CHINA    and    WANDERING    IN    NORTHERN    CHINA     (AppletOn- 

Century)  are  lively  accounts.  The  Volga,  the  longest  river  in 
Europe,  is  a  tough  customer.  All  the  literature  specifically 
bearing  upon  it  seems  to  be  in  Russian,  and  again  general 
travels  (their  number  is  legion)  and  encyclopedia  articles  are 
the  best  references  available. 

As  for  the  Rhine  and  the  Thames,  literature  of  course  teems 
with  allusions  to  them.  There's  a  Wayfarer  volume  on  the 
former — a  wayfarer  on  the  rhine   (Houghton  Mifflin), 
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by  M.  H.  Letts,  if  C.  D.  E.  wants  a  brief  account,  and  there's 
the  rhine  (Winston) ,  by  K.  Stieler  and  others,  if  she  wants 
an  exhaustive  and  important  one.  Here's  another  chance  for  a 
novel,  an  old-fashioned  one,  if  the  club  wants  it,  not  very  ex- 
citing, perhaps,  if  read  far  from  the  scene,  but  full  of  interest 
if  taken  along  with  the  background  as  I  took  it.  I  bought 
G.  P.  R.  James's  Heidelberg  (Tauchnitz)  in  that  most  be- 
witching of  German  cities,  and  swallowed  it  with  avidity.  But 
even  more  than  the  story  I  carry  in  mind  the  neat  fashion  in 
which  the  German  bookseller  at  one  clip  sliced  open  the  uncut 
pages  of  the  volume. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  Thames.  Frank  V.  Morley  (brother 
of  Christopher)  has  written  the  ideal  book  on  it,  river  Thames 
(Harpers) .  Also,  the  author's  Thames  (Coward-McCann) , 
by  G.  S.  Maxwell,  should  prove  directly  in  the  field  of  the 
club's  interest.  Its  members  might  enjoy,  in  connection  with 
their  study,  rereading  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  three  men  in  a 
boat  (Holt) ,  that  hilarious  account  of  a  picnic  up  the  Thames. 
And  they  shouldn't  forget  that  Dickens  is  full  of  allusions  to 
the  river — more  especially  in  great  expectations  where  its 
marshes  form  a  somber  background  for  the  story,  and  in  our 
mutual  friend  which  has  some  powerful  and  effective  scenes 
built  around  it. 


CHAPTER  CXVI 

THE    HUDSON    RIVER 

"On  a  literary  club  program  for  next  winter,"  writes 
C.  S.  L.  of  Davidson,  N.  C,  "I  have  been  assigned  the  subject, 
The  Hudson  River.  ...  7  am  interested  in  the  literature 
phase  of  the  subject  and  would  be  greatly  indebted  if  you 
would  give  me  some  idea  of  how  to  treat  the  topic,  and  if  you 
could  furnish  me  with  a  bibliography." 

There  are  two  ways,  it  seems  to  us,  in  which  the  subject  can 
be  attacked,  first  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Hudson  in  ro- 
mance, and  second  from  that  of  the  historic  and  descriptive 
material  upon  it.  So  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  to  say  Hudson 
is  to  have  Washington  Irving's  name  spring  to  mind.  His 
stories  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  of  Ichabod  Crane,  and  many  an- 
other tale  are  all  laid  in  the  Hudson  River  districts,  even 
though  they  may  be  as  far  distant  from  the  majestic  stream 
as  the  Catskills  which  look  down  upon  them  from  inland. 

A  recent  work  of  fiction  that  should  be  of  much  interest  to 
C.  S.  L.  is  Edith  Wharton's  Hudson  river  bracketed  (Ap- 
pleton) ,  and  an  earlier  one  she  might  look  into  is  antonia 
(Page),  by  Jessie  Belden,  a  tale  of  colonial  New  York  and 
Dutch  colonists  in  the  Hudson  River  districts.  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper's  satanstoe  has  a  Hudson  River  setting,  as 
have  also  the  other  books  in  the  Littlepage  group,  the 
chain-bearers  and  the  redskins.  And  Cooper  has  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  pioneers  if  I  remember  aright,  where  Leather- 
stocking  is  represented  as  looking  from  a  height  (probably 
from  the  spot  where  the  Mountain  House  in  the  Catskills 

stands)  on  the  world  spread  out  below  him  like  a  map,  with 
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the  lordly  Hudson  flowing  through  the  lowland.  Stevenson's 
the  master  of  ballantrae,  startling  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
blush  since  it  opens  on  the  Solway  shore,  has  scenes  laid  in 
New  York  and  along  the  Hudson. 

So  much  for  fiction.  For  description  C.  S.  L.  can  turn  to 
E.  M.  Bacon's  Hudson  river  from  ocean  to  source  (Put- 
nam), C.  Johnson's  picturesque  Hudson  (Macmillan), 
and  a  book  issued  by  Scribners  entitled  tour  of  four  great 
rivers;  the  Hudson,  mohawk,  Susquehanna,  and  Dela- 
ware in  1769.  Then,  for  another  phase  of  Hudson  River 
history  there's  H.  D.  Eberlein's  manors  and  historic  homes 
of  the  Hudson  valley  (Lippincott) ,  and  for  its  early  ex- 
ploration Llewelyn  Powys's  henry  Hudson  (Harpers). 


CHAPTER  CXVII 

THE    AMERICAN    SOUTH    AND    SOUTHWEST 

.  .  .  I  want  a  list  of  books  from  which  I  may  get  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  historic  points  of  the  South  and 
Southwest.  I  expect  to  spend  much  of  the  summer  in  Sante  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  and  also  want  a  list  of  books  about  this  part  of  the 
country.  This  is  to  include  any  subject,  art,  travel,  music,  his- 
tory, archeology,  and  anything  particularly  about  the  city 
of  Santa  Fe  itself. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  what  J.  A.  B.  wants  is  something  recent; 
yet  since  every  land  is  the  more  interesting  if  its  present  is 
projected  against  a  background  of  the  past,  I  perversely  begin 
my  list  of  books  on  the  South  by  mentioning  some  works 
written  befo'  de  Wah.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I'm  snatching  at 
an  opportunity  of  talking  about  them,  for  they  happen  to  be 
favorites  of  my  own,  and  so  few  persons  seem  to  know  them 
that  I  burn  with  the  missionary's  zeal  to  spread  the  gospel.  The 
first  is  Harriet  Martineau's  society  in  America,  written  in 
1837,  Dut  still  a  study  of  fascinating  interest.  Miss  Martineau 
came  to  America  from  England  with  her  reputation  already 
established  and  with  introductions  to  persons  of  importance 
all  over  the  United  States.  She  was  extremely  deaf,  and  was 
forced  to  use  an  ear  trumpet,  a  fact  which  she  accounted  an 
advantage  in  her  travels  since,  as  she  said,  it  forced  her  hosts  to 
keep  their  conversation  to  topics  of  interest  and  to  abjure  the 
trivial.  She  visited  throughout  the  Southern  states,  everywhere 
turning  her  attention  to  social  and  economic  conditions.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  powerful  mind,  masculine,  indeed,  in  its  grip  and 
detachment,  and  an  excellent  critical  faculty,  she  produced 

one  of  the  most  trenchant  commentaries  on  the  South  of  her 
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time  that  is  to  be  found.  Discriminating  and  analytical,  though 
vigorously  opposed  to  slavery,  it  is  free  from  the  emotionalism 
which  entered  into  so  much  of  the  writing  of  the  period.  The 
book  is  out  of  print,  I  believe,  but  can  be  procured  in  libraries. 
With  Miss  Martineau's  society  in  America  I  urge  J.  A.  B. 
to  read  Frederic  Law  Olmsted's  journey  in  the  back  coun- 
try in  the  winter  of  1853-54  (Putnam)  and  journey  in 
the  seaboard  slave  states  (Putnam).  These  chronicles  of 
horseback  travel  by  the  landscape  architect  of  Central  Park 
are  delightful  records  and  most  illuminating  descriptions  of 
the  people,  customs,  and  conditions  of  the  immediately  pre- 
Civil  War  period. 

Well,  after  having  bottled  up  my  enthusiasm  for  years, 
I've  at  last  had  my  say,  and  having  had  it  shall  try  to  give 
more  up-to-date  references  in  more  rapid  order.  There's  not 
much  in  the  way  of  travel  literature  on  the  South  but  J.  A.  B. 
might  try  Julian  Street's  American  adventures  (Appleton- 
Century:  2  volumes)  which  contains  description  and  discus- 
sion of  social  customs,  J.  F.  Faris's  seeing  the  sunny  south 
(J.  B.  Lippincott) ,  and  John  Muir's  a  thousand  mile  walk 
to  the  gulf  (Houghton  Mifflin),  in  which  that  excellent 
naturalist  mingled  botanical  description  with  his  more  general 
travel  chronicle.  For  an  understanding  of  the  mood  and  mind 
of  the  present-day  South  she  should  read  the  symposium  en- 
titled i'll  take  my  stand  (Harpers)  issued  a  few  years  ago, 
in  which  twelve  writers  expressed  themselves  in  lively  fashion 
on  the  South  and  the  agrarian  tradition,  and  the  recently 
published  culture  in  the  south  (University  of  North 
Carolina  Press) ,  edited  by  W.  T.  Couch.  Another  book  that 
should  prove  of  interest  is  Howard  W.  Odum's  American 
epoch  (Holt),  "southern  portraiture  in  national  pictures," 
and  his  southern  regions  of  the  united  states  (Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press).  C.  A.  Hibbard's  lyric  south 
(Macmillan)  and  his  the  south  in  contemporary  litera- 
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ture  (University  of  North  Carolina  Press) ,  will  give  her  light 
on  Southern  letters.  Carl  Carmer's  stars  fell  on  Alabama 
(Farrar  &  Rinehart)  presents  picturesque  detail. 

For  the  Southwest  there  is  considerable  material.  No  one 
knew  the  section  better  and  with  more  scientific  precision 
than  Mary  Austin,  whose  land  of  journey's  ending 
(Appleton-Century)  ought  certainly  to  be  on  J.  A.  B.'s  list. 
A  book  which  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  great  popularity 
is  C.  F.  Lummis's  mesa,  canon  and  pueblo  (Appleton- 
Century)  which  deals  with  the  nature,  the  earth  building,  the 
people,  and  the  buried  romance  of  the  section.  A  more  recent 
one,  the  emphasis  of  which  goes  on  archaeology,  is  S.  Magoffin's 
down  the  santa  fe  trail  and  into  Mexico  (Yale  Univer- 
sity Press) .  More  specifically  devoted  to  travel  are  C.  F.  Saun- 
ders's finding  the  worthwhile  in  the  southwest 
(McBride) ,  C.  L.  Bernheimer's  rainbow  bridge  (Doubleday, 
Doran),  E.  C.  Peixotto's  our  Hispanic  southwest  (Scrib- 
ners) ,  Harvey  Fergusson's  Rio  grande  (Knopf) ,  Erna  Fergus- 
son's  dancing  gods  (Knopf) ,  and  Ruth  Laughlin  Barker's 
caballeros  ( Appleton-Century) .  The  source  book  for  the 
Indian  is  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  reports.  A  work  which 
would  prove  well  worth  J.  A.  B.'s  reading,  if  she  is  willing  to 
take  the  time  for  a  scientific  study,  is  Alfred  L.  Kroeber's  na- 
ture culture  of  the  southwest  (University  of  California 
Press) ,  and  one  which  will  give  her  information  on  the  literary 
developments  of  the  section  is  the  southwest  in  litera- 
ture (Macmillan),  by  M.  Major  and  R.  W.  Smith.  J.  W. 
Rogers's  finding  literature  on  the  Texas  plains  (South- 
west Press)  contains  a  "Representative  Bibliography  of  Books 
on  the  Southwest,"  by  J.  F.  Dobie.  I  have  just  been  reading 
Calvin  Ross's  sky  determines  (Macmillan) ,  a  study  of  New 
Mexico  in  the  light  of  the  effect  of  its  climate  upon  its  land- 
scape, flora  and  fauna,  and  inhabitants  and  find  it  a  fascinating 
book. 


CHAPTER  CXVIII 

A    NEW    ENGLAND    TOUR 

G.  C.  B.  of  Andover,  N.  H.,  is  making  preparations  for  a 
motor  trip  through  New  England,  and  ivants  books  which  will 
give  her  guidance  as  to  routes,  old  inns,  points  of  interests,  etc. 

The  Women's  City  Club  of  Boston  issues  a  useful  pamphlet 
which  it  distributes  gratis,  entitled  where  to  shop  and 

WHERE  TO  STOP  IN  BOSTON  AND  ALONG  NEW  ENGLAND  MO- 
TOR trails.  I  think  G.  C.  B.  would  find  it  worth  her  while  to 
write  for  this  to  the  club,  40  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Then, 
having  secured  as  it  were  a  diagram  to  points  of  interest,  she 
could  go  for  further  information  to  M.  H.  Northend's  we 
visit  old  inns  (Hale,  Cushman  &  Flint)  which  she  will  find 
contains  material  on  the  architecture,  furnishings,  and  histori- 
cal associations  of  inns  and  taverns  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  and  to  Mary  Caroline  Craw- 
ford's romance  of  old  rooftrees  (Page) ,  a  description  of 
historic  houses  and  other  landmarks.  John  T.  Faris's  seeing 
the  eastern  states  (Lippincott)  contains  pages  on  New 
England  valuable  to  the  motorist,  as  does  T.  D.  Murphy's 
highways  and  byways  from  a  motor  car  (Page).  The 
Guyde  Publishing  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  issues  a 
book  on  motor  trips  which  includes  New  England  and  Can- 
ada. It's  reached  a  tenth  edition.  There's  safety  in  numbers. 
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CHAPTER  CXIX 

THE    CITY    OF    NEW    ORLEANS 

M.  C.  R.  of  Sinking  Spring,  Pa.,  headed  for  a  convention  in 
May  in  the  "glamorous  city  of  New  Orleans,"  wants  a  list  of 
books  upon  it. 

Being  sentimental  and  a  female,  my  mind  immediately  sprang 
to  that  book  beloved  of  my  childhood,  C.  V.  Jamison's  lady 
jane,  which  left  me  enamored  of  New  Orleans  long  before 
a  visit  to  it  proved  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in 
America.  But  I'm  simply  indulging  a  forgotten  enthusiasm 
by  referring  to  it  here  for  it  is  certainly  neither  meat  nor 
mete  for  the  masculine  palate.  The  best  book,  I  think,  that 
M.  C.  R.  will  find  for  his  purposes  is  fabulous  new  Orleans 
(Appleton-Century),  by  Lyle  Saxon,  illustrated  by  E.  H. 
Suydam.  Mr.  Saxon,  who  is  a  Louisianian  by  birth  and  resi- 
dence (delightful  descriptions  he  once  gave  me  of  the  planta- 
tion on  which  he  does  most  of  his  writing) ,  presents  here  a 
series  of  vignettes  of  the  city,  full  of  color  but  accurate  and 
painstaking  in  detail,  together  with  historical  material  and 
description  of  the  life,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the  town. 
Thus  it  includes  chapters  on  the  quadroon  balls,  the  duelling 
oaks,  and  voodoo  as  well  as  accounts  of  the  Mardi  Gras,  fa- 
mous restaurants,  etc.  Mr.  Saxon  writes  well  and  with  anima- 
tion, and  his  rich  material  yields  interesting  reading.  Another 
volume  which  should  prove  useful,  though  it  cannot  claim 
the  graces  of  style  of  the  preceding,  is  Nathaniel  Cortlandt 

Curtis's  NEW  ORLEANS:    ITS   OLD   HOUSES,   SHOPS   AND  PUBLIC 

buildings  (Lippincott).  Its  author  is  an  architect  and  knows 

whereof  he  speaks.  If  M.  C.  R.  wants  to  know  something  of 
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the  personal  side  of  New  Orleans  history  he  will  find  it  in 
Grace  S.  King's  Creole  families  of  new  Orleans  (Mac- 
millan) ,  and  if  he  wants  impressions  of  an  earlier  day  which 
still  have  charm  and  value  he  should  read  Lafcadio  Hearn's 
Creole  sketches  (Houghton  Mifflin) .  Finally,  he  could  read 
for  his  enjoyment  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  the  story  of  a 
bad  boy  and  such  fiction  as  George  W.  Cable's  novels  and  sto- 
ries. He  should  read,  too,  the  five  small  books  which  comprise 
old  new  Orleans  ( Appleton-Century) ,  by  F.  M.  and  E.  L. 
Tinker.  The  Tinkers  know  whereof  they  write,  and  their 
books,  though  fiction,  are  authentic  pictures  of  the  city. 


CABBAGES  AND  KINGS 


CHAPTER  CXX 


ON    HOBBIES 


Two  letters  have  come  in  to  me  on  the  subject  of  Hobbies. 
One  from  J.  C.  B.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  asks  for  an  exhaustive 
list  of  hobbies  and  wonders  whether  the  government  has 
printed  anything  of  the  sort;  the  other  from  J.  L.  J.  of  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  requests  the  names  of  "books  or  literature  which 
touch  on  the  hobbies  of  great  people;  for  instance,  the  hobby 
of  Louis  XVI  for  making  locks  for  chests  and  doors,  and  the 
hobby  of  Dr.  Johnson  for  collecting  orange  peels." 

The  best  and  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  I  know 
is  the  paper-bound  booklet,  edited  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins 
for  the  Leisure  League  of  America  and  put  out  at  its  head- 
quarters, 2  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City,  for  the  small 
price  of  twenty-five  cents.  The  little  volume  has  an  intro- 
duction by  Walter  B.  Pitkin  and  an  extensive  bibliography 
compiled  by  Hugh  Brotherton.  After  some  chapters  of  more 
or  less  general  discussion  on  the  value  of  hobbies  in  an  age 
whose  economic  system  seems  to  hold  the  prospect  of  increas- 
ing leisure  for  all  classes  it  gets  down  to  business  with  a  sort  of 
catechism  designed  to  reveal  his  own  aptitudes  and  tastes  to 
any  particular  individual,  and  follows  up  its  questions  with 
exhaustive  lists  of  books  covering  the  wide  variety  of  subjects 
which  lend  themselves  to  recreation.  Bee  culture,  the  training 
of  animals,  landscape  gardening,  games  of  skill,  of  brawn,  and 
of  brain,  music,  archery,  mountain  climbing,  model  making, 
leather  working,  reading,  navigation — these  are  but  a  few  in 
the  broad  array  of  occupations  covered.  The  introductory 

chapters  of  the  booklet  contain  numerous  references  which 
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should  yield  grist  for  J.  L.  J.'s  mill,  for  the  hobbies  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  notabilities  (in  the  main  contemporaries 
rather  than  historical  figures)  are  recounted. 

There's  another  useful  pamphlet,  intended  primarily  for 
young  folk,  but  containing  much  that  is  of  interest  to  their 
elders,  in  the  choice  of  a  hobby,  by  Anne  Carroll  Moore. 
This  "springboard  for  personal  adventure,"  as  its  author,  the 
distinguished  librarian  and  writer  for  children,  calls  it,  is  re- 
printed from  compton's  pictured  encyclopedia  (Comp- 
ton:  Chicago),  and  contains  a  well  selected  and  useful  list  of 
books  to  assist  in  the  pursuit  of  hobbies. 


CHAPTER  CXXI 

A    COMPREHENSIVE    MYTHOLOGY 

Has  anyone  ever  written  or  edited  [asks  G.  G.  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  ]  a  book  or  series  of  books  including  the  legends,  mythol- 
ogies, and  traditions  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world?  I  suppose 
it  has  been  done  in  separate  books,  but  hasn't  it  ever  been  col- 
lected into  one? 

So  far  as  I  can  discover  there  is  no  single  volume  that  covers 
the  myths  of  all  peoples.  But  there  is  a  magnificent  series,  be- 
gun before  the  war  and  only  recently  brought  to  completion, 
which  ranges  the  world  for  subject.  It  is  the  mythology  of 
all  races  (Marshall  Jones)  whose  many  volumes  are  all  the 
product  of  the  best  available  scholarship.  Perhaps  the  single 
work  which  G.  G.  would  find  nearest  to  his  heart's  desire  is 
the  edition  of  Bulfinch  which  contains  between  its  covers  the 

AGE  OF  FABLE,  THE  AGE  OF  CHIVALRY,  and  THE  LEGENDS  OF 

Charlemagne  (Crowell) .  Alexander  Stuart  Murray's  man- 
ual of  mythology  ( Altemus) ,  the  author  of  which  was  at 
one  time  keeper  of  the  department  of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities in  the  British  Museum,  contains  classical  and  post- 
classical  Greek  and  Roman  as  well  as  Norse  and  Old  German, 
Hindu  and  Egyptian,  myths.  Everyman's  Library  includes  a 
volume,  by  Marian  Edwardes,  entitled  a  dictionary  of  non- 
classical  mythology  (Dutton) .  One  of  the  most  useful 
reference  books  for  legend  and  myth  is  brewer's  dictionary 
of  phrase  and  fable    (Lippincott)    which,  together  with 

the  same  author's  reader's  handbook  (Lippincott) ,  affords 
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information  on  a  great  part  of  the  names  and  legends  that  the 
general  reader  is  likely  to  come  upon.  And  then,  of  course, 
there's  Frazer's  golden  bough,  one  of  the  great  source  books 
for  all  students  of  mythology  and  religion. 


CHAPTER  CXXII 

THE   ALPHABET 

J.  F.  B.  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  wants  the  title  of  a  book,  not  too 
technical,  that  gives  the  history  of  our  alphabet;  also  one  that 
tells  about  the  runes  our  ancestors  used. 

Clodd's  story  of  the  alphabet  (Appleton-Century)  traces 
the  development  of  writing  from  picture  writing  to  phonetic 
symbols,  placing  special  emphasis  on  primitive  methods  and 
forms.  A  short  and  attractive  presentation  of  the  history  of 
writing  and  the  formation  of  alphabet  is  contained  in  a  pam- 
phlet issued  two  years  ago  by  American  Council  on  Education 
called  the  story  of  writing.  As  to  the  runes  more  specifically 
J.  F.  B.  might  try  the  riddle  of  the  runes,  by  A.  G.  Bro- 
deur  (University  of  California  Press).  He  will  also  find  a 
scholarly  article  on  the  latter  in  the  encyclopedia  britan- 
nica. 
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CHAPTER  CXXIII 

A    CHRISTMAS    STORY 

E.  A.  J.  of  Las  Gatos,  Calif.,  asks  for  some  Christmas  story 
which  would  be  suitable  to  read  aloud  to  a  club  for  their 
Christmas  program.  "We  have,"  she  says,  "had  talks  on  the 
origins  of  Christmas,  the  Dickens  stories,  the  bird's  Christ- 
mas carol,  etc.,  and  would  like  something  different." 

If  it's  something  different  they  are  looking  for,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  would  be  more  entertaining  than  one  of  the  skits 
from  Max  Beerbohm's  a  Christmas  garland  (Dutton).  Let 
the  unacquainted  be  warned!  Here  is  no  glowing  portrayal  of 
Yuletide  festivity  or  sentimental  yarn  of  the  season,  but  a 
series  of  enormously  clever  and  highly  amusing  take-offs  on 
the  manner  of  noted  authors  presented  in  the  form  of  Christ- 
mas stories.  There  are  tales  in  the  style  of  Henry  James, 
Kipling,  Bennett,  Maurice  Hewlett,  and  others,  all  of  them 
written  with  the  coruscating  wit  which  makes  Beerbohm  so 
delightful.  If  the  club,  however,  wants  something  of  another 
sort,  which  time  has  also  tested  and  which  never  fails  to  win  its 
tribute  from  its  readers,  it  might  take  Bret  Harte's  touching 
"How  Santa  Claus  came  to  Simpson  Bar,"  which  Houghton 
Mifflin  publishes  in  a  paper-bound  booklet  for  twenty-five 
cents.  Christmas  in  modern  story  ( Appleton-Century) , 
edited  by  M.  Van  Buren  and  K.  I.  Bemis,  contains,  as  its 
title  indicates,  a  collection  of  contemporary  tales.  There  is  a 
large  list  of  fugitive  Christmas  stories,  garnered  from  the  maga- 
zines, recorded  in  the  two-volume  index  to  short  stories 
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(Wilson) ,  edited  by  Ina  Ten  Eyck  Firkins.  This  is  an  admira- 
ble work,  since  it  quotes  the  date  of  appearance  of  a  story 
and  notes  the  title  of  the  volume  in  which  it  appears  if  it  has 
afterwards  found  its  way  into  the  permanence  of  book  form. 


CHAPTER  CXXIV 

WEATHER    AND    ITS    HABITS 

R.  M.  B.  of  Aurora,  111.,  would  like  to  have  information  on 
literature  available  for  the  teaching  of  weather  conditions. 
Anything,  he  says,  related  to  the  cause  of  rainfall,  prevailing 
winds,  climate,  cyclones,  tornadoes,  etc.,  interests  him.  He 
wishes,  also,  to  know  how  government  weather  maps  can  be 
secured. 

Remembering  how  in  my  days  on  the  Evening  Post  there 
would  turn  up  regularly  on  my  desk  each  morning  a  weather 
map  similar  to  those  which  newspapers  print  in  their  pages,  I 
called  up  the  Weather  Bureau  from  which  they  used  to  ema- 
nate to  inquire  how  they  were  to  be  procured  in  general.  The 
kindly  gentleman  who  answered  my  inquiry  informed  me 
that  on  application  to  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  ( and 
he  suggested  that  the  application  be  addressed  to  the  nearest 
station  which,  in  R.  M.  B.'s  case  would,  I  suppose,  be  Chicago) 
the  charts  will  be  sent  to  the  inquirer  free  if  he  is  on  a  news- 
paper or  a  teacher  in  a  public  school  or,  if  otherwise  employed,, 
for  the  nominal  sum  of  $2.40  a  year.  I  remember  with  what 
foreboding  of  ill  I  used  to  read  their  predictions  of  storm, 
having  discovered  that,  contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  the 
government  forecast  was  very  generally  correct.  Surely  there 
never  could  have  been  a  time  when  weather  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  nation  than  now  when  droughts  and  dust 
storms  are  working  such  tragic  havoc  over  a  portion  of  it. 
R.  M.  B.  will,  I  am  sure,  be  interested  in  reading,  though  they 
may  not  be  specifically  what  he  has  in  mind,  Ellsworth  Hunt- 
ington's civilization  and  climate  (Yale  University  Press), 

a  study  of  the  effect  of  climate  on  man's  energy  and  develop- 
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ment,  and  his  human  habitat  (Van  Nostrand) ,  this  last  in- 
tended for  the  lay  reader  where  the  former  is  rather  addressed 
to  the  scientist.  Mr.  Huntington  is,  I  think  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted, the  leading  authority  in  this  country  on  the  subject 
and  his  writing  upon  it  is  rich  in  interesting  fact  and  theory. 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  just  as  I  was  compiling  my  list  of 
references  for  R.  M.  B.,  and  only  a  moment  or  two  after  I 
had  included  in  it  the  title  of  Charles  F.  Brooks's  why  the 
weather?  (Harcourt,  Brace),  the  revised  edition  of  that 
work  was  deposited  on  my  desk.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  the 
very  book  of  which  R.  M.  B.  is  in  search.  Mr.  Brooks,  who  is 
professor  of  meteorology  and  director  of  Blue  Hill  Observa- 
tory, Harvard  University,  has  here  assembled  material  used  in 
somewhat  different  form  in  his  teaching  and,  again  in  altered 
form,  syndicated  to  the  newspapers  by  Science  Service.  It  is 
full  of  fascinating  information,  statements  such  as  that  the 
dew  "never  falls,  except  by  dripping  off  roofs  and  leaves," 
that  "dust  is  all  important"  (alas,  how  the  inhabitants  of  Ok- 
lahoma and  Kansas  could  comment  upon  that!),  that  "the 
real  'bubbling  spring'  is  a  dependable  climatic  thermometer," 
that  on  January  2  the  earth  receives  most  heat  from  the  sun, 
and  a  hundred  odds  and  ends  of  scientific  fact.  The  book  is 
written  in  untechnical  fashion  for  a  general  public,  and  is 
lavishly  illustrated.  To  quote  Mr.  Brooks's  own  words,  "It 
cannot  claim  to  cover  adequately  the  entire  field  of  meteorol- 
ogy. It  attempts,  however,  to  illustrate  many  phases  of  weather 
science,  and  to  emphasize  fundamentals."  Other  books  on  the 
subject  which  R.  M.  B.  might  consult  to  his  advantage  are 
weather  (McBride) ,  by  Edward  Elway  Free  and  Travis 
Hoke,  which,  in  addition  to  the  general  weather,  covers  floods, 
thunderstorms,  gales  at  sea,  cyclones,  radio  air,  aviator's  air, 
the  weather  in  its  relation  to  human  comfort,  etc.,  and  the 
realm  of  the  air  (Bobbs -Merrill) ,  by  Charles  Fitzhugh 
Talman,  a  meteorologist  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 


CHAPTER  CXXV 

THE    ART   OF    BIOGRAPHY 

M.  S.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  wishes  "information  concerning 
the  growth  of  biographical  writing  or  the  places  from  which 
such  information  is  to  be  found." 

She  will  probably  discover  what  she  wants  best  set  forth  in 
Harold  Nicolson's  the  development  of  English  biog- 
raphy (Harcourt,  Brace).  Mr.  Nicolson's  book  traces  the 
course  of  biographical  literature  from  500  a.  d.  to  the  present 
day,  and  if  ability  to  write  well  in  a  genre  is  qualification  for 
discussion  of  it  the  volume  bears  the  patent  of  nobility  on  its 
face,  for  its  author  in  his  the  portrait  of  a  diplomatist 
(Houghton  Mifflin) ,  a  study  of  his  father,  and  in  some  peo- 
ple (whose  popularity  has  been  proven  by  its  issue  in  the 
World's  Classics  series  by  the  Oxford  University  Press) ,  shows 
himself  a  biographer  of  delectable  sort.  Another  valuable  work 
which  traces  the  stream  of  English  biography  is  Waldo  Dunn's 
English  biography  (Dutton) ;  this  stops  short,  however,  at 
the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century.  Much  information, 
gracefully  presented,  may  be  had  from  William  Roscoe 
Thayer's  the  art  of  biography  (Scribners),  a  sketch  which 
like  Wilbur  Cross's  outline  of  biography  (Holt),  has  the 
advantage  of  a  good  bibliography.  One  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  is  Andre  Maurois's  aspects  of  biog- 
raphy (Appleton-Century).  It  is  curious,  more  especially  in 
view  of  the  high  favor  biography  has  enjoyed  in  recent  years, 
that  there  is  no  comprehensive  study  of  this  form  of  literature, 
none  which  includes  in  any  detail  the  development  and  rami- 
fications of  biographical  writing,  including  and  distinguishing 
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between  the  diary,  autobiography,  letters,  and  biography.  For 
the  subdivisions  of  biography  M.  S.  will  have  to  consult  dif- 
ferent books.  Anna  Robeson  Burr  has  written  two  volumes 
(both  of  them  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin)  on  the  self- 
memoir,  which  includes  diaries,  journals,  reminiscences,  etc., 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  and  RELIGIOUS  CONFESSIONS  AND  CON- 

fessants.  The  last  of  these  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  large 
literature  which  spiritual  struggles  have  evoked.  The  field  of 
the  diary  is  the  special  domain  of  Arthur  Ponsonby,  who  pre- 
sents a  vast  number  of  examples  and  excerpts  in  his  English 

DIARIES  FROM  THE  SIXTEENTH  TO  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY, 
MORE    ENGLISH    DIARIES,    and    SCOTTISH    AND    IRISH    DIARIES 

(Doubleday,  Doran).  The  first  of  these  books  is  prefaced  by 
a  lengthy  and  interesting  Introduction  in  which  Mr.  Ponsonby 
enters  into  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  diary  writing,  a 
"unique  form,"  he  says,  "since  from  it  all  restraints  can  be 
lifted  and  in  the  open  fields  of  fact  and  fancy  the  diarist  can 
browse,  repose,  or  gallop  along  at  his  own  sweet  will." 


CHAPTER  CXXVI 

SOME    MODERN    AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

How  difficult  it  is  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  mass  of  recent 
and  fairly  recent  autobiographical  writing  I  discovered  when 
I  attempted  to  segregate  a  few  titles  in  response  to  a  statement 
that 

M.  D.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  would  like  the  titles  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  best  autobiographies  published  ivithin  the  last  sixty 
years.  By  best,  M.  D.  explains,  she  means  those  famous  not  only 
for  their  own  intrinsic  interest  and  charm  but  because  of  one's 
natural  interest  in  the  tvriter. 

Even  with  her  explanation  of  the  word  best,  I  balk  at  the 
classification,  for  judgment  as  to  the  attractiveness  and  value 
of  an  autobiography  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  interest 
which  the  individual  reader  feels  in  its  subject  matter.  Thus 
Michael  Pupin's  from  immigrant  to  inventor  (Scribners) 
to  the  scientist  may  be  of  the  first  interest,  while  to  his  fellow 
sociologist  Jacob  Riis's  the  making  of  an  American  (Mac- 
millan)  may  prove  more  enthralling,  and  to  the  lover  of  the 
lighter  side  of  history  the  courts  of  memory  (Harpers) ,  by 
Lily  Hegermann-Lindencrone  may  be  still  more  enticing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  find  myself  at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to  rating 
the  autobiographies  that  come  to  mind,  so  I  present  them 
merely  as  outstanding  and  highly  interesting  examples  of  their 
type  of  literature.  First  there  is  a  batch  of  American  literary 
autobiographies,  such  as  the  journals  of  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  (Houghton  Mifflin),  which  have  been  boiled  down 
from  their  fuller  state  to  smaller  compass  in  the  heart  of 
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emerson's  journals  and  the  heart  of  thoreau's  jour- 
nals, Henry  James's  a  small  boy  and  others,  the  middle 
years,  and  letters  (Scribners) ,  Hamlin  Garland's  son  of 
the  middle  border  (Macmillan) ,  James  Gibbons  Huneker's 
steeplejack  (Scribners),  Ludwig  Lewisohn's  upstream 
(Harpers),  and  the  journal  of  Gamaliel  Bradford 
(Houghton  Mifflin) .  Then  there  are  the  letters  of  william 
james  (Little,  Brown) ,  a  collection  of  remarkable  correspond- 
ence both  in  its  content  and  its  style,  and  the  education  of 
henry  adams  (Houghton  Mifflin),  perhaps  the  outstanding 
autobiographical  work  of  recent  years.  On  the  outer  limits  of 
M.  D.'s  period  of  years  lie  the  military  memoirs  like  those  of 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  and  other  heroes  of  war.  Com- 
ing down  to  our  own  times  are  Theodore  Roosevelt's  diaries 
of  boyhood  and  youth,  autobiography,  and  letters  to 
his  children  (Scribners) .  There  are  fascinating  collections 
of  letters  by  American  diplomatic  representatives  like  Lowell, 
Motley,  Hay,  and  Page.  And  certainly,  to  go  back  in  time 
again,  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  a  book  which  has  had  an 
enormous  public,  the  life  of  p.  t.  barnum  by  himself, 
which  is  to  be  had  today  in  two  versions,  barnum's  own 
story  (Viking) ,  edited  by  "Waldo  R.  Browne,  and  p.  T. 
barnum,  written  by  himself  (Knopf),  edited  by  George 
S.  Bryan. 

From  English  autobiography  I  pick  almost  at  random  such 
titles  as  the  autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill  (to  be  had 
in  various  reprint  editions),  Cardinal  Newman's  apologia 
pro  vita  sua  (also  available  in  reprints),  Viscount  Morley's 
recollections  (Macmillan) ,  my  diaries  (Knopf) ,  by  Wil- 
frid Scawen  Blunt,  a  violent  anti-imperialist  who  fought  val- 
iantly with  tongue  and  pen  for  the  independence  of  Ireland 
and  Egypt,  and  who  was  at  once  poet,  diplomat,  parliamen- 
tarian, and  traveller,  the  journal  of  Arnold  bennett 
(Viking),  and  the  memoirs  of  such  men  as  Asquith,  Viscount 
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Grey,  Winston  Churchill,  and  others  of  the  war  period.  There 
is,  of  course,  fiction  which  is  in  reality  autobiography,  of  which 
such  books  as  Gosse's  father  and  son  (Scribners)  and  Bor- 
row's  lavengro  (Dutton:  Everyman's  Library) ,  are  represen- 
tative examples.  But  I  cease,  lest  I  go  on  forever. 


CHAPTER  CXXVII 

A    MEDICAL    LIST 

J  should  like  {writes  A.  K.  of  Bridgewater,  Va.)  a  list  of 
suitable  books,  first  choices,  you  might  say,  on  the  subject  of 
medicine.  I  mean  books  which  would  be  helpful  for  pre-med 
students. 

Having  not  long  since  talked  to  a  young  medical  student,  and 
been  much  impressed  with  the  attitude  almost  of  awe  with 
which  he  approached  his  vocation,  when  A.  K.'s  letter  came  in 
I  felt  that  her  request  demanded  much  greater  familiarity 
with  the  field  of  medical  literature  than  I  could  glean  no  mat- 
ter over  how  many  reference  books  I  pored.  So  I  wrote  to  a 
friend  who  is  both  an  experienced  practising  physician  and  a 
lover  of  literature  and  who  could,  I  knew,  be  counted  on  to 
give  me  a  list  of  books  which  would  not  only  be  instructive 
but  stimulating.  Promptly  came  back  an  answer  from  which 
I  abstract  the  following  facts. 

Dr.  Osier,  that  great  physician  who  for  so  long  shed  luster 
on  Johns  Hopkins  and  who  has  left  behind  him  writings  which 
are  full  of  charm  for  the  layman  as  well  as  the  physician,  made 
two  books  obligatory  reading  in  his  courses.  No,  not  some 
specialized  studies  of  disease  or  chronicle  of  the  development 
of  medicine,  but  volumes  which  thousands  who  have  no  in- 
tention of  approaching  doctoring  in  any  way  except  as  relief 
from  possible  ills,  have  been  reading  these  many  years — Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  religio  medici  and  Voltaire's  zadig.  Both 
of  these  books  are  to  be  had  in  editions  varying  from  costly  to 
cheap.  They  should  certainly  go  on  the  shelf  for  the  intend- 
ing medical  student.  Another  volume  that  should  join  them 
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is  the  life  of  pasteur  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  by  Vallery-Ra- 
dot,  son-in-law  of  the  great  scientist  whose  career  has  recently 
had  such  interesting  depiction  on  the  screen.  Dr.  Osier  has 
supplied  an  introduction  for  the  translation.  Cushing's  life 
of  osler  himself  (Oxford  University  Press)  should  stand 
in  the  biography  niche,  and  along  with  it  R.  M.  Wilson's  the 
beloved  physician  (Macmillan) ,  a  life  of  Sir  James  Macken- 
zie. Two  works  of  the  last  few  years,  Paul  de  Kruif's  microbe 
hunters  and  men  against  death  (both  Harcourt,  Brace), 
make  good  reading,  especially  the  former  which  had  immense 
popularity  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  Another  volume,  this 
time  a  novel,  pops  into  my  mind  out  of  turn  at  this  moment 
just  because  of  De  Kruif's  name.  That  is  Sinclair  Lewis's  ar- 
rowsmith  (Harcourt,  Brace)  for  which  the  author  drew  for 
guidance  in  his  descriptions  of  a  research  institution  on  Dr. 
De  Kruif  who  for  a  time  was  associated  with  the  Rockefeller 
Institute.  I  can't  leave  biography  without  mentioning  Lam- 
bert and  Goodwin's  medical  leaders  (Bobbs-Merrill) ,  or  a 
book,  an  American  doctor's  odyssey  (Norton),  in  which 
Victor  Heiser,  who  became  one  of  the  great  authorities  on 
plague  and  tropical  diseases,  writes  with  engaging  modesty  of 
material  so  interesting  in  itself  as  to  make  his  book  consistently 
so.  It  is  a  volume  that  could  well  stand  side  by  side  with  an- 
other also  issued  by  Norton,  those  were  good  days  !  by  Carl 
Ludwig  Schleich,  a  German  physician  who  was  a  pioneer  in 
local  anesthesia.  One  of  the  most  fascinating  works  to  issue 
from  a  professional  pen  is  Dr.  Hans  Zinsser's  rats,  lice,  and 
history  (Little,  Brown) ,  a  study  which  takes  for  its  protago- 
nist so  little  glamorous  a  hero  as  typhus  fever. 

Essays  for  the  medical  student  should  begin  with  two  vol- 
umes by  Dr.  Osier,  ^quanimitas  (Blakiston)  and  Alabama 
student  (Oxford  University  Press) ,  and  continue  with  Ray- 
mond Pearl's  to  begin  with  (Knopf) ,  Alfred  Cohn's  medi- 
cine, science,  and  art  (University  of  Chicago  Press) ,  and 
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include  for  the  sake  of  its  historical  interest,  Thomas  Huxley's 
science  and  education.  For  the  history  of  medicine  Libby's 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin) and  Haggard's  devils,  drugs,  and  doctors  (Harpers) , 
and  for  medicine  itself  Clendenning's  the  human  body 
(Knopf)  and  Beaumont's  experiments  on  the  gastric 
juice  (Harvard  University  Press)  are  a  good  nucleus  for 
study.  What's  in  a  name?  You  never  can  tell,  for  this  last 
volume  is  said  to  be  "a  dramatic  and  exciting"  book. 


CHAPTER  CXXVIII 

GUIDES  TO    MUSICAL    KNOWLEDGE 

G.  F.  of  Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y.  wants  a  list  of  recent  his- 
tories of  music,  reading  material  that  would  yield  information 
useful  for  recitals  and  musicals,  and  a  handbook  that  gives: 
synopses  of  operas  and  short  accounts  of  composers. 

As  to  the  first  I  suggest  Pratt's  history  of  music  (Schirmer) , 

Elson's   BOOK  OF  MUSICAL  KNOWLEDGE,    and   FROM   BACH   TO 

Stravinsky  (Norton) ,  an  anthology  which  should  prove  as 
interesting  as  it  is  useful.  There  is  a  book,  by  Marion  Bauer, 
on  twentieth  century  music  (Putnam) ,  and  on  the  opera, 
Herman  Klein's  the  golden  age  of  opera  (Dutton)  should 
prove  interesting.  Of  course  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
way  of  covering  the  history  of  music  is  not  through  a  single 
volume  but  through  studies  of  individual  composers.  How- 
ever, the  books  I  have  mentioned  should  make  good  in- 
troductory manuals,  and  together  with  Percy  A.  Scholes's  a 
listener's  guide  to  music  (Oxford  University  Press) ,  W.  J. 
Henderson's  orchestra  and  orchestral  music  (Scrib- 
ners),  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  how  to  listen  to  music  (Scribners) 
and  a  book  of  operas  (Garden  City  Pub.  Co.) ,  and  Douglas 
Moore's  listening  to  music  (Norton) ,  the  appendix  to 
which  is  especially  arranged  to  give  information  for  recitals 
and  musicals,  should  furnish  G.  F.  the  assistance  she  needs. 
Gustav  Kobbe's  complete  opera  book  (Putnam)  contains 
the  stories  of  the  operas  with  the  leading  airs  and  motifs. 

Kling's    MODERN     ORCHESTRATION     AND     INSTRUMENTATION 

(Fischer) ,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  orchestral  instruments 

(Baker  &  Taylor) ,  and  Scholes's  a  beginner's  guide  to  har- 
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mony  are  good  volumes  for  a  study  of  the  instruments  that 
go  to  the  making  of  the  modern  orchestra  and  their  part  in  it. 
I  refer  G.  F.  also  to  the  articles  in  Grove's  dictionary  of 
music  and  musicians  ( Macmillan ) . 


CHAPTER  CXXIX 


BOOK  LISTS  FOR  CLUBS 


Mrs.  J.  T.  L.  of  Wahoo,  Neb.,  says  she  is  seeking  informa- 
tion on  approved  book  lists  for  clubs  and  children.  Anything 
suitable  for  working  up  women's  club  programs  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  also. 

The  American  Library  Association  puts  out  for  a  small  amount 
of  money  a  booklet  compiled  by  E.  G.  Henry  entitled  helps 

FOR  CLUB  PROGRAM  MAKERS  which,  together  with  PROGRAM 

outlines  on  books  and  authors  ( Appleton-Century) ,  by 
J.  V.  Sloan,  ought  to  prove  useful  to  Mrs.  J.  T.  L.  Also,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press  issues  a  series  of  Extension 
Bulletins  of  which  several  should  prove  extremely  helpful. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  set  of  pamphlets  called  adventures 
in  reading,  first  begun  in  1925,  which  takes  up  the  books 
current  in  each  succeeding  year  to  and  through  1932,  giving 
information  on  authors,  discussion  of  works,  etc.  The  series 
further  contains  a  bulletin  by  Marjorie  N.  Bond,  twentieth 
century  American  literature,  which  should  yield  excel- 
lent material  on  which  to  base  a  program  for  club  study  of 
the  contemporary  novel,  short  story,  drama,  and  poetry.  As 
to  children's  reading  there  is  no  better  guide  to  be  had  than 
realms  of  gold  (Doubleday,  Doran) ,  by  Bertha  Mahony  and 
Elinor  Whitney,  which  contains  selected  lists  of  books  graded 
for  different  ages.  Another  highly  useful  list,  issued  in  pam- 
phlet form,  is  that  entitled  seven  stories  high:  the  child's 

own  library,  by  Anne  Carroll  Moore,  which  is  reprinted  from 
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the  1932  expanded  edition  of  compton's  pictured  encyclo- 
pedia (Chicago:  Compton).  A  more  exhaustive  work  is  her 

LITERATURE    OLD    AND    NEW    FOR    CHILDREN,    just    issued    by 

Houghton  Mifflin. 


CHAPTER  CXXX 

ON    PRONOUNCING   NAMES 

Always  (writes  R.  S.  C.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.)  I  seem  to  be 
reading  one  or  another  book  about  far-eastern  art  or  history 
or  whatnot,  and,  as  I  read,  I  continually  feel  the  need  of  know- 
ing how  to  pronounce  correctly  the  names  I  come  upon.  How, 
for  example,  does  Mr.  Coomeraswamy  himself  pronounce 
Sankhayana,  or  Grhya,  or  pranah?  What  do  the  marks  over 
and  under  consonants  and  vowels  mean?  Hoiu  are  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  names  that  occur  in  dozens  on  the  pages  of  Fenel- 
losa  pronounced? — In  short,  is  there  in  the  world  a  book  in 
which  one  can  find,  clearly  expressed,  the  rules  for  pronuncia- 
tion of  place  and  proper  names  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Indian,  etc.? 

Just  a  short  time  before  R.  S.  C.'s  plaintive  appeal  came  in 
there  arrived  on  my  desk  a  green  bound  volume  calling  itself 

THE   INTERNATIONAL  BOOK  OF  NAMES    (CrOWell)  ,   by  C.   O. 

Sylvester-Mawson,  which  is  "a  dictionary  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult proper  names  in  literature,  history,  philosophy,  art,  mu- 
sic, etc.,  with  the  official  form  and  pronunciation  of  names  of 
present-day  celebrities  and  places,  with  post-war  geographical 
changes."  Its  editor  and  compiler,  Mr.  Sylvester-Mawson,  has 
at  various  times  been  associated  with  the  oxford  English 

DICTIONARY,    the    CENTURY   DICTIONARY,    and   with   WEBSTER, 

but  not  content  with  the  information  he  has  amassed  during 
these  labors,  he  has  for  this  volume  gone  to  first-hand  authori- 
ties wherever  there  has  been  doubt  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
a  name.  I  found  quite  fascinating  some  of  the  instances  he 

cited  of  myths  that  have  grown  up  around  the  cognomens  of 
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certain  celebrities,  and  I  was  delighted  to  have  settled  once  for 
all  the  pronunciation  of  Oliver  Onion's  name.  Reason  told  me 
that  it  was  pronounced  like  the  odoriferous  vegetable  of  our 
kitchens,  but  friends  insisted  that  it  should  be  sounded  as  if  it 
were  written  O-nigh-ons.  That,  says  Mr.  Sylvester-Mawson, 
is  one  of  the  fallacies  it  seems  impossible  to  kill.  Mr.  Onions 
himself  has  denied  its  correctness  more  than  once  in  print, 
but  his  readers  go  blithely  on  insisting  on  calling  him  O-nigh- 
ons.  It  takes  considerable  persuasion,  too,  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  the  Stracheys  know  how  to  pronounce  their  name 
when  they  say  it  is  Stra-chey  and  not  Strashi. 


CHAPTER  CXXXI 

TRAINING    THE    MEMORY 

P.  W.  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  writes  me  that  he  wants  the 
titles  of  books  dealing  with  "mental  concentration"  and  mem- 
ory, and  wishes  %vorks  that  he  can  use  as  textbooks. 

I  had  just  made  some  preparatory  investigations  into  the  litera- 
ture of  these  subjects,  and  was  getting  ready  to  suggest  to 
P.  W.  that  a  good  general  psychology  like  Kitson's,  Poffen- 
berger's,  or  Ewer's  would  be  a  wise  way  of  starting  out  on  his 
studies,  when  Professor  Jastrow  dropped  in  to  see  me.  I  cor- 
nered him  with  glee,  knowing  that  my  perplexities  were  solved 
and  P.  W.'s  interests  authoritatively  served.  Mr.  Jastrow 
warned  me  that  much  of  what  exists  on  memory  training  is 
charlatanry,  and  he  remarked  incidentally  that  the  trouble 
with  most  people  is  that  they  are  ready  to  believe  that  the 
blame  for  faulty  memories  rests  everywhere  except  in  the  fact 
that  their  own  memories  are  poor.  However  that  may  be,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  one  of  the  best  books  on  concentration  is 
T.  S.  Knowlson's  the  secret  of  concentration  (Har- 
pers), and  he  recommended  highly  T.  H.  Pear's  volume,  re- 
membering and  forgetting.  Mr.  Pear  is  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  science  at  the  University 
of  Manchester,  England,  and  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in 
his  profession  in  Great  Britain.  He  incorporates  into  his  book, 
Professor  Jastrow  says,  some  discussion  of  Freud  and  psycho- 
analysis. Here,  of  course,  is  a  recent  work,  but  Mr.  Jastrow 
suggests  also  an  older — none  other  than  Samuel  Butler's  un- 
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conscious  memory  (Dutton) ,  one  of  the  works  in  which  he 
set  forth  his  dissent  to  Darwin's  theories.  Incidentally,  it  may 
interest  P.  W.  as  much  as  it  did  me  to  learn  that  Darwin  fancied 
himself  a  psychologist. 


CHAPTER  CXXXII 

PERIOD    FURNITURE 

7  have  a  letter  from  D.  R.  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  present- 
ing rather  a  poser.  He  asks  first  for  a  book  which  clearly  de- 
scribes the  characteristics  of  period  furniture,  secondly,  for 
one  which  describes  the  jointing,  mitering,  and  hidden  details 
of  construction,  and  last — and  here  especially  lies  the  diffi- 
culty— for  a  work  "that  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  proper 
proportion  of  one  part  to  another,  much  as  the  human  body 
is  judged  by  the  ideals  set  forth  by  the  ancient  Greeks." 

To  take  up  his  question  in  the  order  of  its  parts,  there  are  sev- 
eral works  to  which  D.  R.  can  refer  for  guidance  on  the  vari- 
ous periods:  period  furnishings  (Clifford  &  Lawton),  by 
C.  R.  Clifford,  a  lavishly  illustrated  "encyclopaedia  of  orna- 
ment" (which  takes  up  fittings  as  well  as  furniture),  or  the 
practical  book  of  period  furniture,  by  H.  D.  Eberlein 
and  Abbot  McClure  (Lippincott) ,  containing  numerous  illus- 
trations and  a  good  index,  furniture  styles  (Pitman),  by 
H.  E.  Binstead,  or  the  period  furniture  handbook  (Dodd, 
Mead),  by  G.  G.  and  F.  Gould.  As  to  the  details  of  construc- 
tion, D.  R.  ought  to  be  able  to  find  assistance  in  applied  sci- 
ence for  woodworkers  (Ronald) ,  by  W.  H.  Dooley;  the 

ART   OF   WOODWORKING    AND    FURNITURE    MAKING    (Dryad), 

by  A.  Gregory,  or  problems  in  furniture  design  and  con- 
struction (Bruce),  by  A.  S.  Madsen  and  J.  J.  Lukowitz. 
Now,  "the  proper  proportion  of  one  part  to  another."  Aye, 
there's  the  rub.  In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  through  the 
library  shelves  for  information  I  read  through  the  article  on 
furniture  in  the  new  international  encyclopedia.  I 
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culled  all  sorts  of  picturesque  bits  from  it,  as  that  in  Asia  gen- 
erally raised  seats  are  not  used  and  when  they  exist  are  in 
very  truth  "the  seats  of  the  mighty,"  that  in  Levantine  houses, 
where  deewans  (divans)  take  the  place  of  chairs,  tables  are 
small  so  that  they  can  be  drawn  up  to  the  couches  which  are 
immovable,  and  except  for  them,  furniture  is  practically  non- 
existent, shelving  along  the  wall  supplying  place  for  ar- 
ticles of  all  sorts;  that  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV  Versailles  was 
supplied  with  silver  furniture,  in  the  royal  apartments  at 
least,  and  that  the  Empire  style  was  almost  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  two  or  three  designers  to  please  Napoleon. 
All  this  and  much  more  I  found,  but  nary  a  word  about  what 
I  sought.  I  admit  defeat. 


CHAPTER  CXXXIII 

ANTIQUE    AMERICAN   FURNITURE 

A.  W.  D.  of  Rock  Hall,  Md.,  who  says  that  for  some  time 
he  has  been  interested  in  antique  furniture,  American  periods, 
from  the  collector's  point  of  vieiv,  has  hitherto  been  depend- 
ing for  information  in  regard  to  it  on  the  articles  in  standard 
histories  of  art,  and  on  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  hand- 
book 011  the  American  wing.  He  now  wants  something  more 
definite  and  comprehensive. 

Charles  Over  Cornelius,  assistant  curator  of  American  art  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  hand-, 
book  on  the  American  wing  mentioned  by  A.  W.  D.,  has 
published  a  volume  entitled  early  American  furniture 
(Appleton-Century),  which  covers  the  ground  from  the 
earliest  days  to  the  present,  is  well-written,  extremely  read- 
able, and  lavishly  illustrated.  There  is  a  comprehensive,  but 
expensive,  reference  work  to  be  had  in  Wallace  Nutting's 
furniture  treasury  (Old  American  Company) ,  which  con- 
tains descriptions  of  large  numbers  of  pieces  of  furniture  and 
utensils,  principally  of  American  origin,  with  accompanying 
photographs,  and,  of  course,  the  practical  book  of  period 
furniture  (Lippincott) ,  by  Harold  D.  Eberlein  and  Abbot 
McClure,  is  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Lurella  Van  Ars- 
dale  Guild's  geography  of  American  antiques  (Doubleday, 
Doran) ,  takes  up  the  objects  it  describes  by  states  and  devotes 
the  first  half  of  the  book  to  furniture.  Finally  there  is  Henry 
Hammond  Taylor's  knowing,  collecting,  and  restoring 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE    (LippinCOtt)  . 
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GOOD    CHEAP    EDITIONS 


A.  A.  W.  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  asks  a  list  of  publishing 
bouses  which  issue  cheap  editions  for  people  with  "Austin" 
pocket-books  and  "Rolls-Royce"  tastes  in  literature. 

As  for  cheap  editions  of  good  books  they  are  numerous. 
Among  the  leading  ones  are  the  Modern  Library  (20  East 
57th  Street,  New  York),  the  World's  Classics  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York  City) ,  The  Blue  Ribbon  Books  (386 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City) ,  Everyman's  Library  (Dut- 
ton,  2S6  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City),  Grosset  &  Dun- 
lap's  reprints  (1140  Broadway,  New  York  City),  and  those 
of  Altemus  (24  S.  Orianna  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.),  A.  L. 
Burt  (114  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  City),  Garden  City 
Publishing  Company  (Doubleday,  Doran,  Garden  City,  L.  I.) , 
and  Thomas  Nelson's  Sons  (Nelson's  Classics,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City) . 

Anyone  wanting  to  secure  cheap  editions  could  do  no 
better  than  to  inquire  of  his  bookseller  as  to  whether  any  par- 
ticular volume  is  available  in  cheap  form.  He  not  only  will 
be  able  to  give  such  information  but  can  add  to  it  data  as  to  the 
type,  paper,  etc.,  which  make  up  the  edition. 
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AMERICAN    MEMORIALS 

Mrs.  C.  A.  G.  of  Marinette,  "Wis.,  wishes  information  for  a 
paper  on  Patriotic  American  Memorials. 

She  will  find  what  is  probably  the  most  complete  list  easily 
available  of  such  memorials  in  the  world  almanac,  which 
lists  on  page  367  of  the  1935  volume  the  national  parks  and 
monuments,  military  parks,  and  battlefields  of  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  City  Public  Library  issues  a  pamphlet 
for  five  cents  listing  war  memorials,  and  there  is  a  book  that 
should  prove  useful,  W.  J.  Hampton's  presidential  shrines 
from  Washington  to  hoover  (Christopher),  monuments 
and  memorials  old  and  new  (Scribners) ,  by  L.  Weaver, 
and  L.  M.  Bryant's  children's  book  of  American  land- 
marks (Appleton-Century)  should  both  be  of  assistance  to 
Mrs.  C.  A.  G. 
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DAYS    THE    WORLD    CELEBRATES 

M.  C.  C.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  xvants  books  in  reference  to 
holidays  peculiar  to  certain  countries. 

She  will  find  what  she  wants  in  Edward  M.  Deem's  holy 
days  and  holidays  (Funk  &  Wagnalls) ,  a  treasury  of  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  festas  of  all  nations.  Mary  E.  Hazeltine's 
anniversaries  and  holidays  (American  Library  Associa- 
tion) contains  a  calendar  of  days  and  instructions  for  observ- 
ing them,  lists  of  books  about  holidays,  advice  on  program 
making,  clippings,  pamphlets,  pictures,  etc.,  and  a  classified 
and  general  index.  Harry  S.  Stuff's  the  book  of  holidays, 
published  by  the  Times-Mirror  Company  of  Los  Angeles, 
covers  the  "what,  when,  where,  and  why"  of  holidays.  That 
is  to  say  it  gives  discussion  as  to  their  sources,  and  the  cus- 
toms that  attach  to  them,  and  considerable  chronological  data. 
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REPOSITORIES  OF    SONG 

What  do  you  think,  the  bride  was  dressed  in? 

White  swiss  dress  and  green  glass  breastpin, 
White  kid  shoes — were  very  interesting, 

Monkey  was  very  much  pleased. 

And  "the  bearings  of  this  observation,"  as  Captain  Bunsby 
would  say,  "lies  in  the  application  on  it."  The  application  is 
merely  that  G.  L.  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  has  asked  whether  I 
know  of  any  recent  books  with  old  songs  in  them.  That's  an 
easy  one,  for  I  had  to  go  no  further  than  my  own  shelves  to 
find  Sigmund  Spaeth's  read  'em  and  weep  (Doubleday,. 
Doran)  from  which  I  filched  the  tag  of  verse  at  the  head  of 
my  column.  Mr.  Spaeth's  collection  is  arranged  chronologically 
beginning  with  "Yankee  Doodle,"  and  ending  with  "Has  Any- 
body Here  Seen  Kelly?"  and  "The  Curse  of  An  Aching 
Heart,"  after  taking  in  its  stride  such  classics  as  "Frankie 
and  Johnnie,"  "After  the  Ball,"  and  "Lardy  Dah."  A  second 
volume  by  Mr.  Spaeth,  called  weep  some  more,  my  lady 
(Doubleday,  Doran),  contains  further  familiar  songs.  Both 
these  volumes  furnish  the  tunes  only.  So  do  Frank  Shay's 

PIOUS  FRIENDS  AND  DRUNKEN  COMPANIONS  and  MORE  PIOUS 

friends  and  drunken  companions  (Macaulay) .  But  Carl 

Sandburg's  the  American  songbag   (Harcourt,  Brace),  an 

excellent  collection  of  nearly  three  hundred  songs,  ballads,  and 

ditties,  contains  the  full  music.  The  music  accompanies  the 

songs  also  in  songs  my  mother  never  taught  me   (New 

York:  Gold  Label  Books) ,  by  Niles,  Moore,  and  Wallgren.  This 

is  a  spicy  selection,  compiled  largely  from  songs  popular  during 

the  war. 
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here's  to  them! 

J.  R.  M.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  asks  for  the  names  of  a  few  books 
on  Toasts.  What  he  has  in  mind  is  "toasts  of  a  robust,  spar- 
kling nature,  but  still  not  offensive  in  theme." 

the  toaster's  handbook  (Wilson) ,  by  Peggy  Edmund  and 
Harold  Workman  Williams  (both  names  are  pseudonyms) 
has  gone  into  a  third  edition,  proof  that  it  has  been  of  use  to 
many.  It  contains  selections  which  are  mainly  humorous  but 
enough  serious  material  to  serve  for  necessary  occasions;  its 
contents  are  arranged  under  subject  headings  thus  being  read- 
ily available  for  consultation,  more  toasts  (Wilson),  by 
Marion  Dix  Mosher,  and  still  more  toasts  (Wilson),  by 
Helen  Marie  Muller,  both  contain  jokes,  stories,  and  quota- 
tions arranged  alphabetically  under  subject  headings,  the  big 
toast  book  (Shrewesbury  Publishing  Co.) ,  compiled  by  C.  B. 
Case,  presents  after-dinner  stories  suited  to  all  occasions,  and 
pages  121-138  of  Rand's  clubs,  bring  together  toasts  and 
after-dinner  speeches. 
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PARTY    GAMES    FOR    GROWN-UPS 

A.  J.  H.  of  Meadowlands,  Pa.,  would  like  a  book,  covering 
modern  party  games  for  grown-ups. 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.  launched  a  department  to  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  entertainment,  under  the  direction  of  Je- 
rome S.  Meyer,  whose  mental  whoopee  and  mind  your  p's 
and  q's  (both  Simon  &  Schuster)  are  books  of  exactly  the 
sort  A.  J.  H.  wants.  Among  the  books  of  more  general  char- 
acter which  A.  J.  H.  might  consult  are  party  games  for  all 
occasions  (Lippincott) ,  by  Bernard  Stanley,  what  shall 
we  do  now?  (Stokes) ,  by  D.  F.  Fisher  and  others,  good  times 
for  all  (French),  by  N.  B.  Lamkin,  and  what'll  we  do 
now?  (Simon  &  Schuster),  by  E.  Longstreth  and  L.  T.  Hol- 
ton.  And,  of  course,  there's  always  the  encyclopedia  of 
games  (Dutton),  edited  by  E.  Lasker,  to  which  to  refer. 
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CHAPTER  CXL 


GAMES    OF    CHANCE 


From  distant  Hong-Kong  comes  an  appeal  for  information 
regarding  books  dealing  with  the  -more  vulgar  games  of  chance 
such  as  Craps,  Red  Dog,  Poker,  Roulette,  Chuck  a  Luck,  etc. 
F.  H.  T.,  who  asks  it,  already  has  the  standard  works  like  Fos- 
ter's complete  hoyle,  but  wants  further  suggestions. 

There's  that  ever-present  help  in  trouble,  when  it  comes  to 
games,  to  be  consulted  first,  of  course,  Lasker's  encyclopedia 
of  games  (Dutton) ,  the  first  volume  of  which  (the  only  one 
so  far  published)  contains  cards.  Here  is  to  be  found  a  great 
variety  of  games  described  and  analyzed.  Then  there's  George 
A.  Bonaventure's  two-pack  games  of  solitaire  (Dodd, 
Mead) ,  which  briefly  explains  seventy-five  varieties  of  Pa- 
tience, accompanying  its  discussion  with  diagrams.  Dean  Bry- 
den's  fun  with  cards  (Burt),  in  addition  to  Patience,  pre- 
sents information  on  card  tricks  and  fortune  telling.  Perhaps 
F.  H.  T.  will  find  more  nearly  what  he  is  looking  for  in  J.  P. 
Quinn's  gambling  and  gambling  devices  (Gilbert) ,  F.  R. 
Foster's  dice  (Brentano's),  Webster's  poker  book  (Simon  & 
Schuster) ,  by  H.  T.  Webster,  a  volume  dedicated  to  "glorify- 
ing America's  favorite  game,"  T.  F.  Schoolked's  law  of  gam- 
ing and  betting  (Pitman),  and  Young's  fortuna  (Dut- 
ton) ,  a  work  on  roulette. 
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CHAPTER  CXLI 

PUZZLE    BOOKS 

M.  S.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  wants  a  list  of  books  for  a  puzzle 
enthusiast,  and  says  that  the  puzzles  can  be  of  any  kind,  and 
for  young  and  old. 

On  pages  89-109  of  party  games  for  all  occasions,  she 
will  find  a  section  devoted  to  the  sort  of  thing  of  which  she 
is  in  search.  She  undoubtedly  knows  of  Simon  &  Schuster's 
series  of  Cross  Word  Puzzle  Books — primus  inter  pares — and 
probably  of  those  issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
Other  puzzle  books  include  modern  puzzles  and  how  to 
solve  them  (Stokes) ,  by  H.  E.  Dudeney,  uncle  wiggily's 
puzzle  book  (Burt) ,  by  H.  R.  Garris,  the  big  trick  and 
puzzle  book  (Whitman),  by  W.  P.  Keasbey,  brain  teasers 
(Page),  compiled  by  P.  J.  Rulon,  and  double-crostics  (Si- 
mon &  Schuster) ,  by  Elizabeth  S.  Kingsley. 
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CHAPTER  CXLII 

LAUGHTER    FOR    ALL    TIMES 

B.  T.  D.  of  Hyattsville,  Md.,  wants  a  "book  which  would 
contain  jokes  suitable  for  after-dinner  speeches  and  also  a  few 
humorous  stories  combined." 

I  have  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  number  of  volumes 
embodying  all  sorts  of  quips,  anecdotes,  and  humorous  stories, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  wary  in 
using  them  lest  the  jokes  fall  flat  from  having  been  quoted 
too  often.  However,  here's  the  list:  speech  and  story  for 
every  occasion  (Noble) ,  by  B.  F.  Thomas,  a  treasure 
chest  of  humor,  by  J.  H.  Connor  (De  Kalb:  111.) ,  a  laugh 
a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away  (Garden  City  Publishing 
Co.),  by  Irvin  Cobb,  who  has  certainly  called  forth  many  a 
laugh  on  many  a  day  himself,  the  toaster's  handbook 
(Wilson) ,  by  P.  Edmund  and  H.  W.  Williams,  which  has 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  third  edition,  and  quotable  anec- 
dotes for  various  occasions  (Dutton) ,  by  D.  B.  Knox. 
B.  T.  D.  ought  to  be  able  to  extract  a  whole  battery  of  jokes 
from  the  group. 
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CHAPTER  CXLIII 

BOOKBINDING    AT    HOME 

E.  A.  L.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  loves  books  so  much  that  he  has 
decided  he  "must  do  something  besides  read  them."  Therefore 
he  requested  the  titles  of  some  books  regarding  bookbinding 
by  hand  and  at  home.  They  should  be,  he  says,  "quite  elemen- 
tary and  not  very  expensive." 

Such  zeal  deserved  the  best  I  could  do  for  E.  A.  L.,  so  I  wrote 
to  Carl  Rollins,  an  expert  on  the  subject,  asking  his  advice, 
and  in  reply  came  the  following  list: 

Practice:  a  course  in  bookbinding  for  vocational 
training.  By  E.  W.  Palmer.  Part  One,  Elementary  Section— 
the  only  part  which  has  so  far  appeared.  New  York:  Employ- 
ing Bookbinders  of  America.  1927.  the  care  and  repair  of 
books.  By  Harry  Miller  Lydenberg  and  John  Archer.  New 
York:  R.  R.  Bowker  &  Co.  193 1.  bookbinding  for  teach- 
ers, students  and  amateurs.  By  K.  M.  Forsyth.  London: 

A.   &  C.   Black.    I932.   HAND  DECORATED  PATTERNED  PAPERS 

for  book  craft.  By  Geoffrey  Peach.  The  Dryad  Handicrafts. 
London:  Dryad  Press.  193 1.  bookbinding  and  the  care  of 
books.  By  Douglas  Cockerel.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1 90 1.  The  Artistic  Crafts  Series  (now  published,  I  think,  by 
Pitman).  (This  is  probably  the  very  best  manual.)  some 
notes  on  bookbinding.  By  Douglas  Cockerel.  London:  H. 
Milford,  Oxford  University  Press.  1929.  (Another  good  man- 
ual, but  not  so  complete  as  the  former.) 

History:  historical  sketch  of  bookbinding  as  an  art. 
By  Meiric  K.  Dutton.  Norwood:  Holliston  Mills.  1926.  (A 
brief,  general  history.)  a  history  of  the  art  of  bookbind- 
ing. By  W.  Salt  Brassington.  London:  Eliot  Stock,  1904. 
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CHAPTER  CXLIV 


THE    ETCHER'S    ART 


F.  R.  G.  of  New  York  City  wishes  "the  names  of  a  few 
good  books  on  the  subject  of  etchers"  and  of  a  publication  that 
will  further  the  appreciation  of  their  art. 

A.  M.  Hind's  history  of  engraving  and  etching  (Lon- 
don: Constable),  William  Ivins's  prints  and  books  (Har- 
vard University  Press) ,  and  Lumsden's  the  art  of  etching 
(Lippincott)  are  all  authoritative  works.  The  Print  Collector's 
Quarterly  ought  to  be  very  helpful  in  inducting  F.  R.  G.  into 
an  understanding  of  the  etcher's  art.  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  journal  quite  fascinating  to  the  layman. 
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CHAPTER  CXLV 

ON    THE   LINKS 

N.  S.  K.  of  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.,  is  seeking  a  book  or  books  on 
golf  which  may  be  considered  authoritative. 

Sources  of  information  so  divergent  as  Brentano's  and  Aber- 
crombie  &  Fitch  are  in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  best 
volumes — brain  and  brawn  in  perfect  unison.  Both  these 
founts  of  knowledge  recommend  golf,  by  Bob  MacDonald, 
golf  fundamentals,  by  Seymour  Dunn,  and  the  game  of 
golf,  by  Joyce  and  Roger  Wethered,  Bernard  Darwin,  Horace 
Hutchinson,  and  T.  C.  Simpson.  The  first  named  volume,  golf, 
published  in  Chicago  by  the  MacDonald  Golf  School,  is  a  lav- 
ishly illustrated  and  detailed  work,  by  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful professionals  of  the  Middle  West.  It  is,  however,  expensive, 
costing  ten  dollars.  Mr.  Dunn's  volume,  golf  fundamentals, 
published  by  the  author  in  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  where,  as  well 
as  in  New  York  City,  he  has  taught  the  game,  is  a  scientific 
analysis  of  it,  presenting,  along  with  other  illustrations,  com- 
pass drawings  plotting  the  course  of  the  ball,  etc.  the  game  of 
golf  (Lippincott) ,  whose  authorship,  as  I  noted  above,  is  mul- 
tiple, contains  a  history  of  the  game,  instruction  for  playing 
it,  and  directions  for  the  building  of  a  course.  The  latest 
book  on  the  subject  is  H.  B.  Martin's  fifty  years  of  Ameri- 
can golf  (Dodd,  Mead) ,  which  traces  the  history  of  the  game 
in  this  country  from  its  first  mention  in  Revolutionary  days 
to  the  present.  The  book  is  lavishly  illustrated,  is  the  result  of 
years  of  research,  and  bears  an  introduction  by  Grantland 
Rice. 
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CHAPTER  CXLVI 

LITERARY    PRIZES 

S.  F.  H.  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  asks  where  she  can  get  information 
as  to  literary  prize  awards. 

An  informative  discussion  of  literary  awards  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Nation  for  December  i,  1926;  this  under  the  head 
"Laurels  for  Age;  Checks  for  Youth,"  presents  an  analysis 
of  the  purpose  and  usefulness  of  literary  prizes.  A  similar  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Prizes  and  Principles,"  appeared  in  the  Out- 
look for  May  19,  1926,  and  one,  by  Harriet  Monroe,  in  Poetry 
for  November,  1926,  enumerates  a  number  of  prizewinners 
and  sets  forth  their  reaction  to  prizes.  This  last  quotes  part  of 
a  letter  by  Hauptmann  to  the  German  Minister  of  Science, 
Art,  and  Education  on  the  subject.  Poetry  for  December, 
1927,  presents  "Mr.  Pound  on  Prizes,"  a  paper  in  which  the 
poet  advocates  a  new  system  for  their  award,  the  world 
almanac  prints  each  year  lists  of  the  Pulitzer  and  Nobel 
Prize  Awards.  The  most  comprehensive  work  on  literary  prizes 
of  which  I  know  is  famous  literary  prizes  and  their  win- 
ners (Bowker) ,  by  Bessie  Graham,  which  lists  both  foreign 
and  American  ones.  Annie  Russell  Marble's  the  nobel  prize 
winners  in  literature  ( Appleton-Century)  is  a  compre- 
hensive book  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  CXLVII 

parents'  assistant 

Y.  K.  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  asks  for  books  regarding  the 
bringing  up  of  a  child  during  the  ages  of  six  months  to  two 
years. 

When  the  infants  of  my  own  contemporaries  came  into  the 
world  their  mothers  all  promptly  equipped  themselves  with 

THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING  OF  CHILDREN    ( AppletOn-CentUry)  , 

by  Luther  Emmett  Holt.  That  eminent  pediatrician  thence- 
forth became  their  god,  and  when  anything  went  wrong  with 
the  babies  the  first  resort  was  to  him.  Nowadays  his  reign 
seems  disputed  by  Frederic  Huntington  Bartlett's  infants 
and  children:  their  feeding  and  growth  (Farrar  & 
Rinehart),  which  has  chapters  on  cooking  for  children,  in 
addition  to  those  on  contagious  diseases,  the  common  cold, 
emergencies,  etc.,  which  all  such  manuals  contain.  "A  swell 
book,"  one  of  my  associates  here  in  the  office  pronounces  it, 
and  his  own  small  daughter  would  do  any  physician's  guidance 
proud. 
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CHAPTER  CXLVIII 

PARLIAMENTARY    PROCEDURE 

E.  M.  P.  of  New  York  City  is  preparing  a  paper  on  parlia- 
mentary law  for  a  woman's  club  and  would  like  to  know  the 
most  authoritative  book  on  the  subject. 

I'm  not  quite  certain  from  reading  E.  M.  P.'s  letter  whether 
she  wishes  the  sort  of  book  which  would  be  used  to  govern 
the  meetings  of  a  club  like  her  own  or  whether  she  wishes  a 
work  that  goes  into  the  intricacies  of  the  procedure  of  political 
parliamentary  bodies.  If  the  former  there  is  a  book  which  is 
specially  designed  for  the  use  of  women's  clubs,  Edith  T. 
Chafee's  parliamentary  law  (Crowell) ,  which  presents  the 
rules  of  order  and  takes  up  various  problems  which  are  likely 
to  arise.  The  standard  works,  of  course,  which  have  long  held 
sway  are  Cushing's  manual  of  parliamentary  practice 
(Winston) ,  edited  by  A.  S.  Bolles,  and  Robert's  rules  of 
order  (Scott) .  One  or  the  other  of  these  has  always  appeared 
on  the  chairman's  desk  at  all  college  and  alumnae  meetings 
which  I  have  ever  attended. 
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CHAPTER  CXLIX 

BALLET    DANCING 

A.  W.  E.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  looking  for  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ballet  or  interpretative  dancing  which  he  can  bestow 
upon  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  who  has  been  "taking  lessons." 
She  is  not,  A.  W.  E.  says,  bookish,  and,  though  he  wants  some- 
thing adult,  he  doesn't  think  the  first  book  which  of  course 
springs  to  mind,  nijinsky,  is  the  thing. 

the  modern  dance  (Barnes) ,  by  John  Martin,  which  pre- 
sents an  account  of  the  origins  of  the  dance  of  today  to- 
gether with  an  analysis  and  description  of  its  characteristics 
will  perhaps  serve  his  purposes.  Another  volume  which  I  should 
think  would  be  just  the  gift  for  his  young  friend  is  bal- 
letomania  (Simon  &  Schuster) ,  A.  L.  Haskell  described  as 
"a  book  of  gossip  and  history,  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  of 
triumph  and  disaster."  It  is  a  discussion  of  the  art  of  choreogra- 
phy, and  incidentally  a  gallery  of  pen  portraits  of  many  in- 
dividual dancers,  both  as  artists  and  personalities. 
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CHAPTER  CL 

ADVERTISING   IN   ITS    VARIOUS    ASPECTS 

B.  B.  of  Orange  City,  la.,  is  writing  a  paper  on  the  general 
theme  of  advertising,  and  intends  to  give  some  general  facts 
about  advertising,  the  costs,  the  methods,  radio,  photography, 
etc.  He  wants  references  which  might  be  of  assistance  in  pre- 
paring his  paper. 

the  written  word  (Greenberg) ,  by  Henry  A.  Batten,  Mar- 
cus Goodrich,  and  Granville  Toogood,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  collaboration  of  experienced  advertising  writers,  "dis- 
cusses advertising  media,  newspapers,  the  various  kinds  of 
magazines,  and  the  art  of  adapting  the  style  of  writing  to  the 
readers  of  the  selected  medium."  It  is  a  useful  work  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  further  study.  For  advertising  design  in 
special  B.  B.  can  turn  to  layout  in  advertising  (Harpers), 
by  W.  A.  Dwiggins,  with  the  certainty  of  getting  discussion 
from  a  master  in  the  art.  Part  I  of  the  book  treats  of  the  de- 
signer's working  tools,  and  of  the  different  kinds  of  advertise- 
ments, and  Part  II  of  layout  and  adaptability.  Frank  A. 
Arnold,  author  director  of  development  of  N.  B.  C.  advertis- 
ing in  his  BROADCAST  ADVERTISING,  THE  FOURTH  DIMENSION 

(Wiley) ,  covers  radio  broadcasting  and  television,  and  Wil- 
liam Nelson  Taft  in  his  handbook  of  window  display 
(McGraw-Hill)  presents  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  this  particular  form  of  advertising. 
So  much  for  the  technique  of  advertising.  If  B.  B.  wants 
more  widely  flung  discussions  he  should  examine  business, 
the  civilizer  (Little  Brown) ,  by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins, 
which  is  a  defense  of  the  uses  to  which  advertising  has  been 
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put  in  modern  times,  and  100,000,000  guinea  pigs  (Van- 
guard Press) ,  by  A.  Kallet  and  F.  J.  Schlink,  which  embodies 
many  of  the  findings  of  Consumers'  Research,  skin  deep  by 
M.  C.  Phillips  (Day),  a  volume  dealing  with  cosmetic  and 
other  beauty  advertising,  and  the  popular  practice  of 
fraud  (Longmans,  Green),  by  T.  Swann  Harding.  These 
last  three  works  are  attacks  upon  and  exposures  of  certain 
types  of  advertising.  One  other  book  B.  B.  ought  to  find  ex- 
tremely helpful.  That  is  advertising:  its  economics,  phi- 
losophy, and  technique  (Lippincott) ,  by  Herbert  W. 
Hess,  head  of  the  merchandising  department  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


CHAPTER  CLI 

HENS,    ROOSTERS,    AND    CHICKENS 

K.  C.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  wants  help  in  locating  any  books, 
chapters,  or  references  in  books,  essays,  or  poetry  having  to 
do  with  hens,  roosters,  and  chickens.  "1  do  not  want,"  she 
says,  "any  technical  books  on  poultry  raising  for  money,  but 
rather  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  history  and  social 
life  of  the  fowl." 

"Hail,  Chanticleer,"  as  Diogenes  exclaimed.  It's  so  long  since 
I've  seen  a  poultry  farm  that  I  don't  know  what  the  etiquette 
in  the  best  society  there  is  today,  but  possibly  K.  F.  will  con- 
sider the  discussion,  entitled  "On  the  Hen,"  on  pages  217— 
222,  in  essays  and  essay  writing  (Little,  Brown,  I  think), 
edited  by  W.  M.  Tanner,  and  E.  R.  Sill's  "Human  Nature  in 
Chickens"  on  pages  222—224  of  the  same  volume,  matter  to 
the  point.  Innumerable  novels  of  the  soil,  of  course,  have  scenes 
in  which  barnyard  fowl  appear  as  part  of  the  background  if 
not  in  more  important  fashion,  though  I  cannot  recall  any  in 
which  a  hen,  chicken,  or  rooster  holds  the  role  of  leading 
character.  That  is  reserved  for  the  drama  with  Rostand's 
chantecler  (Holt) ,  whose  noble  apostrophe  to  the  rising 
sun  adds  new  majesty  to  the  cock,  "the  cock"  that,  in  Shake- 
speare's words,  is  "the  trumpet  to  the  morn,"  and  "Doth  with 
his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat  Awake  the  god  of  day." 
Shakespeare  apparently  had  a  partiality  for  that  fowl  for  he 
mentions  him  again  in  hamlet  and  also  in  the  tempest  and 
richard  in.  Chanticleer,  indeed,  appears  frequently  in  the 
poets,  being  mentioned  by  such  others  besides  Shakespeare  as 
Chaucer,  Milton,  and,  to  come  down  to  later  times  and  lesser 
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men,  James  Russell  Lowell.  The  ancients  also  inclined  to  him, 
for  quotations  concerning  the  cock  are  to  be  found  not  only 
from  Diogenes  but  also  from  Seneca. 

The  chicken,  humble  companion  of  the  proud  rooster,  ap- 
parently has  not  as  frequently  stirred  the  creative  imagina- 
tion, though  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  great  of  the  earth  have 
ignored  her.  The  approach,  however,  is  somewhat  different. 
Shakespeare,  as  usual,  yields  a  reference,  in  his  adjuration  in 
troilus  and  cressida,  "If  you  love  an  addle  egg,  as  well  as 
you  love  the  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the  shell." 
Henry  IV  of  France  coined  the  pious  sentence  so  frequently 
adapted  by  our  own  politicians  of  pre-depression  days,  "I  wish 
that  every  peasant  may  have  a  chicken  in  his  pot  on  Sundays"; 
Cervantes  gave  currency  to  a  popular  saw  when  he  wrote  in 
don  quixote,  "Many  count  chickens  before  they  are  hatched," 
and  Swift  evidently  was  the  source  of  current  slang  in  his  "I 
swear  she's  no  chicken;  she's  on  the  wrong  side  of  thirty  if 
she's  a  day." 

And  now  the  hen.  Ah,  the  hen!  There's  a  really  magnificent 
poem  on  her  by  the  late  Oliver  Herford,  so  magnificent  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it  in  full. 

Alas!  my  child,  where  is  the  Pen 

That  can  do  justice  to  the  Hen? 

Like  Royalty  she  goes  her  way 

Laying  foundations  every  day, 

Though  not  for  Public  Buildings,  yet 

For  Custard,  Cake  and  Omelette. 

Or  if  too  old  for  such  a  use 

They  have  their  fling  at  some  abuse.  .  .  . 

No  wonder,  Child,  we  prize  the  Hen, 

Whose  Egg  is  mightier  than  the  Pen. 

After  that  Ben  Jonson's  dedication  of  the  hen  to  the  purposes 
of  Lucullan  feasts  is  bitter  anti-climax. 


CHAPTER  CLII 

BOOKS    ON    PUBLIC    RELATIONS    WORK 

"I  am  trying  to  trail,"  writes  L.  E.  A.  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  "some  information  through  books  on  public  relations 
work,  and  I  do  not  know  just  where  to  turn  for  it.  The  gen- 
eral theme  would  be,  I  think,  group  contacts,  or  meeting  the 
public,  or  cultivating  the  public  viewpoint." 

J.  C.  Long's  public  relations  ( McGraw-Hill )  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  most  extensive  works  in  the  field  and  should 
cover  the  various  phases  of  the  subject.  The  Commercial 
News  Corporation  of  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City, 
distributes  free  a  booklet  entitled  public  relations — public 
policy  and  commercial  publicity,  by  J.  P.  Jones,  the 
scope  of  public  relations,  by  W.  S.  Vivian,  is  to  be  had 
of  the  American  Management  Association,  20  Vesey  Street, 
New  York  City.  Edwin  L.  Bernays's  outline  of  careers 
(Doubleday,  Doran)  devotes  pages  285-96  to  the  public  re- 
lations counsel,  and  an  outline  of  careers  for  women, 
edited  by  Doris  E.  Fleischman  (Doubleday,  Doran),  accords 
pages  385-95  to  the  same  subject,  a  reference  guide  to 
public  opinion  (Princeton  University  Press)  by  Harwood 
L.  Childs,  contains  exhaustive  bibliographies. 
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CHAPTER  CLIII 

SCIENTIFIC   BOOKS    ON    HYPNOTISM 

I.  G.  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  wishes  some  good  books  on  hypno- 
tism. 

My  own  knowledge  of  hypnotism,  to  be  honest,  is  drawn 
largely  from  trilby  and  the  blithedale  romance,  neither 
of  which  novels  can  be  considered  exactly  scientific  exposi- 
tions of  the  subject.  I  knew,  of  course,  of  Binet's  alterations 
of  personality  (Appleton-Century)  and  of  the  studies  of 
Wundt  and  Prince,  and  I've  always  wanted  to  get  around  to 
reading  Joseph  Jastrow's  fact  and  fable  in  psychology 
(Houghton  Mifflin).  But,  looking  at  it  dispassionately,  my 
knowledge  seemed  to  be  abysmal  ignorance,  so  I  wrote  to  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow,  who  never  fails  in  the  true  scholar's  charity 
toward  the  seeker  for  information,  with  the  result  that  I  can 
give  I.  G.  the  advice  of  an  expert.  Mr.  Jastrow  writes  me: 

"In  regard  to  hypnotism,  the  standard  scientific  book  is  still 
James  Milne  BramwelPs  hypnotism,  its  history,  practice, 
and  theory — 1903.  The  only  recent  work  of  importance  is 
issued  by  the  Appleton-Century  Company,  by  Professor  Clark 
Hull  of  Yale.  This  is  an  account  of  experimental  researches. 
Many  of  the  popular  accounts  are  in  part  misleading,  though 
readable.  There  is  Hollander:  hypnotism  and  suggestion, 
19 10;  also  Quackenbos:  hypnotism  in  mental  and  moral 
culture,  1900;  these  must  be  read  cautiously.  They  contain 
much  that  is  questionable.  The  older  work,  good  in  its  day,  is 
a  translation  of  Albert  Moll:  hypnotism,  1890.  Also,  there 
is  R.  H.  Vincent:  hypnotism,  1897 — a  good  and  simple  dis- 


cussion." 
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